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mTRODUCTORY. 

The materials for the revised edition of the Jlielum Gazetteer 
were collected during the Settlement operations in the District, 
which ended in 1901. The Gazetteer was originally drafted in 
1902, but circumstances prevented its being printed at < nee, and 
by the time that it became convenient to have this aoue, in 1904, 
the Government of India had issued orders making radical 
alterations in the arrangement of District G^z^ tteers, and to 
some extent in their subject-matter also. A complete re-arrange- 
ment of the draft was therefore carried out, and a second partial 
revision rvas rendered necessary by subsequent oiders. For the 
last years the volume has been in the Press. 

I’his explanation is given to account for certam defects that 
will be noticed : the arrangement is in places faulty, there is great 
want of uniformity in. the dating of the information given in 
different sections and there are other shot tcoming-. It would 
have been better to re-write the whole vt)lume, bringing every 
part of it up to date : but, holding an appointment outside the 
Punjab, with heavy duties of its own, 1 had neither time nor 
opportunity for doing so. 

The statistical parts of Chapter I, Section C, were supplied 
by the Superintendent, Gazetteer Revision, Punjab : and 
Chapters III and I V, except the section on Land Revenue, have 
been compiled almost entirely by Mr. B. H. Dobson, I.C.S., 
Assistant Commissioner. For the rest of the volume I am 
responsible. 

The former Gazetteer has naturally been drawn upon to a 
considerable extent, but comparatively little of the old volume 
could be left unalteied. The Historical section. Chapter I-B, and 
the remarks on the different tribe.s at pages 88 to 129, are, amongst 
others almost wholly new, or rather newly compiled. A copy 
of the former, with annotations by Dr. M. A. Stein, has been 
placed on record in the District ofl&ce, and should be referred to 
when the Gazetteer is next revised ; Dr. Stein’.-s observations were 
received too late to be fully used in the present volume. 

Copious extracts have been made from Mr. J. Wilson’s recent 
Gazetteer of the Shahpur District; these are usually, but not 
invariably, acknowledged where they occur. 

A number of plates containing reproductions of photographs, 
intended to illustrate the scenery and antiquities of the District, 
are issued in a separate volume, of which about 250 copies are 
available. At the time when these illustrations were printed, the 
size prescribed for Gazetteers was foolscap ; and it was not con- 
sidered worth while to reprint them. 

Srinagar : | W. S. TALBOT, 

29th July 1906. ) Settlement Commissioner, 

Jammu and Kashmir State. 
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CHAPTER I. -HE^CRl Pri\ E. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects : Meteorology. 

The District takes its name from tint of the hoa'l-i|inrti'rs 
town, which is coirectly written .L-lthi lu : Imt the common inie-li'li 
rendering of the name, Jhrhnn, has the sanction (T' lono- u<agc and 
is adopted throughout this vohune The derivatiuu oi tim emiie i-- 
not known. 

The average length of the Disi . let f-rom e.nt lo woi is alioiib 
1 lU miles, while its average Invadth f;om noith to sotuli T ;i,l)iiiii 
do miles. The breadth, luweve]', v.iries g eat'C in d.lTe coL piace,-, 
as may be seen from the aecoiupauying ma;is: aci'os> 'L'allag njg 
Tahsil it is barely 2d miles, but on a line drawn throagli l/.Ii i and 
Dnlla nearly od. Tiie superficial area hi - been v.irion-lv estimated. 
The Topographical Survey of Id-'il-oO, as Mi;)sei|ne''tly coiaveted, 
gives it as d,S'J0 syuare miles ; but this is ^ lid. t > in only ajioroxi- 
mate ; the re-measurement made for tlic icemt '■dnideni at shows an 
area of 3, 9-59 syuaie mil--s, which is pr.ibaliiy nearly con-ect; but 
there has never been a prote>s'oii.d llevcnue survey, and the 
country is a very difficult cue to measure [U'i.)[)erly. 

The Jhelum District is one of the Disivi d's of ilie ITiwahiiudi 
Division, and separates ti:iwal})lndi from .'^halipur. foiming the 
southern half of the rough hill country at the iie.idofth" diiid-S’'g;ir 
Doiib. It lies between 32^ 20' and 33 D'»' north Jatit ud<.-. and 7 i oi' 
and 73^ 50' east longitude. On the north it is bouii ied liy the Dis- 
trict of Illwalpindi, on tiie south by 1 iiu i)istr.ct.-5 "f tfitjrat and 
Shiihpur, on tlie east by K'lshnin' ternt nv, am! on tin- we^t Ity tlm 
District of iMianWiili. 


This ia''’ 2 :e tract was divided into f -it'- Tai. 

o 

occupies the whole ea-'teru end, and all the we- 
Tallayano- while the central aiva betAVnen as la 
Tahsil Cliakwiil, and on the south by T.d).'^ll i’li 


'ils. 'J'ahsil .Ihelnm 
1 i; taken liy dah'il 
Td oil the noi t'l by 
id D.iilaii Khan. 


The District contains two towns rd mivce T'lan !0,UOtl :>-jnls, 
Jhelum Avith 11.703 inhabitants, and Find Dadaii Kirin with 13,770 
(1901). 


The admiiiistratiw head-yuarters are at i! e town of Jhelum, 
Avhich is A'ery eccentrically situated in the exuvme south-ea't _ i u 
comer of the Liistrict. There is an A^s slant Ceiunns-^ioncr .'tatnin-ed 
at Find Diidaii Khiin, in cnargeoi Dio Find D.idl oi Kirin Mib-i). Vision, 
Avhicli comprises the FiiiaI Dadau ivhiiii and I 


allanMim- d'ahsi'.s, 

O 


Jhelum stands 1-jth in ord._r ot area and dlsi m mvler of pojai- 
lation among the Districts of the Frovmco, com[U'ising 4 per cent, 
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Jhelum District.] The Salt Range. [Part A. 

of tlie total area, and per cent, of tlie total population of Britisli 
territory. 

Piound Jlielum itself tlieie is a Avide expanse of level plain 
AA'liicli is pi olonged into a iiairoAver strip along the course of the 
rirer ; liut el-ervliere the surface is genertdly rough, broken and 
disturbed. Much of it is covered by the mountains of the Salt 
Eange and its tiibutaifes : this range fii'st enters the District at its 
extreme south- we^t corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar 
descend into the village of La-wa, and the ivhole lower boundary of 
Tah.sil Tallagang is fringed by the noi'thern ridges of the hills. 
Still, in this part of its course, the I'ange keeps mostly to the Dis- 
trict of Shiihpur ; but when it inaches the boundary of Tahsil Find 
Dadan Khan it p.issts altogether into the Jhelum District. Here it 
consists f'f tAvo distinct lines of hills running Avest and east at a 
di.stauce from each other of about 5 miles inner measurement, 
generally parallel to one another, and each of them made up of a 
number of jia: allel ridge.s, though this parallelism is modified by a 
marked tendency to a linked or looped formation : at interA’als of 
about 10 miles the two main lines of hills bend in toAvards one 
another, and mingle in a knotted mass : then they again separate, 
again run parallel and again niiitc. This is obsei'A'able, not only 
in the range as a Avhole, bnr, though less regularly, throughout each 
of its separate components also. 

A striking feature of the Find Dadan Khan hills is the series 
of plateaux they enclose ; the tAvo parallel ranges, from 2,500 to 
o,700 feet in height, support betAveeu them at an elevation of from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet a series of fairly level ttplands, richly cnlth'ated 
and carrying a dense population; they are more fully described in 
a subsGCpient paragra})h. 'I’Iih rocks which build up the range are 
throughout tilted at a A'ery high angle ; but there are fetv peaks 
which are either detached or conspicuous. On the south the range 
presents a m jiiutouous line of parched and barren slopes, descending 
al)ruptl\' to the Audley ol the Jhelum liA’ei", Avhich is rarely more 
than 700 feet aboAV the sea, Avhile on the other side they gradually 
sink doAvn into the CliakAval plateau, a country AAdiich itself lies at 
from 1,300 to 1,000 feet aboA'e the sea IcAvl. With these differences 
of altitude in the sui'rouudiiig country the a})pcaiauce of the range 
differs greatly at ddfereat staial-pomts ; from the south the AueAV' is 
dreary; the liills are almost entirely bare of A’egetation ; a feAA" half- 
staived and sickly bii.^hes <jnly einpha.size the general barrenness, 
AA'liich is not relieA'ed ly much grandeur of form. In fact, the east 
( lid of the range is rlecidedly tame ; but towards the AA'est, Avliere 
the liinestoue I'ocks liecomu predoniiuaut, tliei’o are often long lines 
of lofty chffs, be.st seen in the narrow goig’es Avhich carry doAvn the 

drainage of Die interior upland to the Jhelum, of AA'liich the jSTli 

\ahn near Kaiidwal is one of the finest e.xaiuples ; lint imposing as 
some of these gorges are, ilay are too barren and desolate to be 
called beautiful. On the north side of the mountains the plaifl 
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country lies lu'gh, and the range has the appearance of a low, 
monotonous lidge, broken at long intervals l)y the higher })eiik3, 
such as Chel and Karangal. There is a fuller A'egetation here ; the 
long slopes of the hills are often covered with thick, low Itrush wood, 
hdhi'lar, and phnldhi being most conimoidy met with, ami 

there is also a. good deal of wild olive, Keal trees are, h()wever, 
very rare ; nor is this Avonderful, for the rainfall is scanty, and it 
drains atAoiy almost immediateh- from the hill slopes, on AA'hich, too. 
the surface soil is often merely bare rock or stony debris; the 
wonder is not that trees shordcl be so fetv, but that sucli A'egetatiou 
as there is should be able to maintain itself, d’he country Avithin 
the range is much softer ; the upland of Avhich it coiissts lies ^o 
high that the hills are completely dwarfed; and a rich cultivation 
makes some amends for the absence of forest trees. 


What has been said applies ch'efly to the main hills of^ the 
8alt Eange In Tahsil Find Dadau Khiln, lliough, Avitli A'eiy considei'- 
able modifications, the same general arrangement may I'c ti aci'd in 
the more eastern ranges, AAdiich it uoav remains to desenl)('. 

Ne;ti‘ the east boundary of Tahsil Find Dadau Kliiiu the range 
Iras clearly been subjected to great disturbance; tlie not them lulls, 
after culminating in the peak called Chel, AA'hich is the highest 
point in the District (3,701 foeti, SAviug round to the soutliAvard in 
a broad sAAmep near the village of Phadial. d’his lateral nun'emont 


is continued until the Avhole chain reaches and is merged in its 
southern neighbour; but beyond this ])oiut of junction the southei u 
hills themselves continue for about d miles till they reach the toss n 
of Jaliilpur ; they then Avheel abruptly to the north-east, and folloAv 
a short course to the baidc of the Bnnha torrent, Avhere they termi- 
nate. The country interposed betAveen the oA'erlap of these two 
lateral ranees is g’enerallA’ kuoAvu as the agh A'ulley, uftei the 
principal Aullage contained in it. The hills Avhich skirt this valley 
are gciierallv looked upon as the furthest eastern e.vtension of the 
Salt^Range ;’ but, as a matter of fact, either limb i f the range is 
practically continued liy a subsidiary line of hills right across the 
.Jhelum Thhsil almost to the easterii liouudary of the Di, -strict. In 
the northern limb this continuity is almost ab-olute ; nearly oppo- 
site to the Chel, and at a distance from it uf h<s than a mile, the 
great mass of Diljabba ri-es alimptly out of the plani country of 
Liindi Patti, and for some distance runs parallel to the general 
course of the Salt Range: but when the lulls beyond the ( hel SAveep 
round to the soiitliAvard, Diljabba takes no share in the inoAtuiient, 
but follows its course iininterrn])redly to the Chon (,ahi pa^p 
Avhere it joins the minor range AA-hich is generally known as tlio 
NiTi hills, though it has in fact no local collective name. \ili 
being merely the name of the highewr peak. Froin Chon Wua 
these hiUs stretch ea>t and noith-east across the jhelum laliMl 
for a distance of 24 nnles, near the encampmg ground of 

crossing the line of the TTunk Road and of le t oi i cs e n 
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Raihvrtv, tlience fhvindliiig rapidly, and di.sappearing finally at 
Kaiiita, 7 inile< IiltiukI Snlii'nv.a The aA'ciTige lieiglit of tliese liills 
is about 2. ■70(1 feet aboAv tlie .-^ea, and tLeii' fasLion and appearance 
do nut differ greatly fruin those td the Salt Kimge proper. 


The Ci mtinnation of the sotithern limit of the Salt Rang-e is 
hardly le.-s ceitain; the \Yagh liilLs drop dorvn .sharply into the 
Biinhii torrent ; hut immediately oppo.site on the further bank the 
'^I'illa range at once begins its course. As seen from the trest, the 
continuity of the tn'o ranges c.au liardly bo doubted; and "what the 
suif.'C' of ibe c.jimt'r sngge.sts is confiimed by the geological 
evidence, Rirm tiie Runlri these I’illa hills nm easttv.urd in general 
jiaiiilleli'-m t > tlie Xilf chain, rapidly cnlminating in the supreme 
peak fd .logi Tilia, tliercadter as rapidly decaying, but as a 
.sei'ics fd Imv jiandlel ridges, (the “ .Laugai'pui' hills ’ cf sitbsefjuent 
paiagiaphsi, C'.'utinuiug across the valley of the Kalian and 
the line of the ffrr.nd I’lunk Road tiear Ratliian. A feav miles 
fuither on they finrllv A'anish, but at a little distance to the nortli- 
vvnd a mv range .sj)ri.,gs tip in the hillocks called Batiili Dher, 
(clo.^e to the encamping gionnd of ].)fnn), vhich may conveniently be 
ryga' 'it'd : s a oor.t'inn lion fd the T;lla range which has suffered 
s('me later.'! disphmnneu''. Fi'' m B d:iR Dlier this new range runs 
right up t.") the (istlern b mndm '. of the District near Dhangrot on 
the Jliolum being generally knoAvn as the Lehri hills, after the name 
of one of the chief or mother villages of the Iskandial 

Gakkliar-;. Tn one rospf>et these hills are peculiar; like the Salt 
-Range thoy are genorallv scarped on one side and sloping ('ii the 
other, but by wliat is almost, if not rpiite, a solitary exception in 
tlie Di-niict, tbe scarped "mfaco is turned away from the river. 

Tlu'fin.rhout all tliese ranges the main lulls are frerpiently 
lielted on one <ide or b ,tii br a bntad band of hard clay ravines, 
id’ten of cuii-rlcrab!'.' depth, wliicT. all mn parallel to the mountains 
and t ) ore .uc.ther. They aie built of a hard nodular marl, dusky- 
red in coh.ur, (not mdike the lefuse of a brick kiln), and are 
generally :dni.>st bare c-f vegetation. Viewed from above, they 
]iresG!it :i]H‘cn!i.ir •■ppeuranco, like the successive waves of a shallow 
^ea bcatmg about tbe roi-es of the bills. These ravines are a class 
a.part. never oc'-m ring f.a- fiauu the mountains, and near to them 
lieu.iginoie c umnon on liie northein side than on the .south: 
rmniics i 1 otiier ,-pe -i;"; me common all over the District, and will 
be separaTuly iiotic.ol. 


Tlie doiibk mo 
1 u.-^t i r;t uu > till O' 
R ing lulo'.v tiic li’l 


tntUl. Ti;o! 


br Te med tiie ru.'ei'aii 


■(d lulls above de.scribed dmdes the whole 
ijysie.'dly di'-tmet [)ort'ons, the tirst of these 
tiie M-c-od vv. thill tiitin, and the third behind 
t' Virict g.;ogr;o.)[;jc.d accuracy these may 
che iiolaiiii. anil t!;e }>Litcau. 


1 he iv\ er.oi. is a binfiil allnyial pla n .spread out between the 
.,'belmu air! tlie mils. 7f .■'tretelie.s fi-om kaiidoi t. in .Jhelum Tahsll 
to Knmlwal iu Tah.sil Rind DThm Kirin, and its length measured 
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;ilong tlie course of tlic river is nearly one Imndred miles. Its 
average' Invadtli is aljont d mile^ Init is andject to great vai’iation. 
for, Avltile near .laliilpnr the jliiin is a ineic thread, to the north, by 
Dnlial, it spreads iiito a broaal bo-s Avhick pn^he.'; down a limb along 
the revei’se side of The monnta.ins, so as to till np the area left 
Aoicant by the latei al displacement of the hehri hills fi'om the 
general line cf dlonnt Tilla. Tins is the fuithest extension north- 
ward of the riverain conntiy, and here, itear to the historic fortii'ss 
of Eohtas, and amid the low rich lands rvhich fringe the course of 
the Kalian, it terminates. Totvai ds t lie centre this tract consists 
of fertde loam AA'hieh gradually gj ows sandy us it approaches the 
rirer and stony as it appi ouches the monntains. It is seamed in all 
directions by the beds of lull torrent-^, Avhich generally bring doAvn 
fertilising floods, Imt smuetiinos sw('e[) array fertile ground, or bury 
it in a layer of improdnctive sand: rmy i-aoely nerv lands arc 
throAvn ttp, bnt these ;ire generally small in ai'ca, pjor in (piahty, 
and precarion.s in dnration. 

Begiuaing from the eastctn corner of the Divtrict near the 
town of .Iholnm. the eonntiy l.ietweon the termination of the 
Langai pnr lulls and the rirer is a small and even, hnt slightly 
elevated plateau of goial soil. On the hanks i f tlu- .Ihelnm the 
land i.s rich, but slopes Ikic!; frein the rher bank and receives 
little or no benetit from its waters. I’aither west at .Ihelnm itself, 
the river bank rises for a short distance to a stony eminence t'f 
conglomerate, bnt sinks again, lieycnd the Kahiin nmldt. I'rom 
this ])oint a strip of low and genei ally rich land a.long its hanks 
stretches down to the .Jalalpnr hills. Above this .strip, the 
land rises rapidly np to the high vdlage.s at the foot of the T'llla 
range, tvliere the soil is [> 0 (>v ar.d stony. In the intermediate strip 
the soil is t-mnerallv fairlv ovod and Avas formerlv marked bv an 
abundance of the ilh (I: (locally km avu as <■//;,.•// I'e.) which is liehcA’ed 
in these paits to 1)e a sign of feitility: paits of this tract luiAV, 
howcAmr, suffered much of late frem the encrrachment ef mountain 
torrents. 

Beyond .lakiljmr and th.o (lirjhak lulls the naii’OAV plain he tAveen 
the Salt Range and the Jhehnn c ontains some ( f the most fertile 
and the Avealthiest A'illages in the District. East of Find Dadan 
Khiin they' :ire diA’aleil into thiee tracts, — Aollages just hcloAA' the 
hills ; the inte'i Uitaiiaie A'iHago-, A\iiicb coiistilute. /■«/■ r.rrrlJmrr, 
the Avell tr.ict of the 1 fistrict ; and, thhdly, tlie A'illages a.long 
the river bank, Avhere for the most part the soil^ is mifficiently 
moistened bv the iB'er liovsls, and ]'e<pdres no irrigation fivra aa'cIIs. 
Of this ])ai t of the cuuiit i v Bie Brandieih, Avl o earned emt the 
first regular settlement of the District, AA'rote : - fulloAvs ; — ■ 

uiider tlic kill- wiioto walls caiia'a he sank so'e neici’- 
theless VL-rv rich and It iolc. ’I’la-y rci-t ive the .•iccmaalat d water of the 
hill .slopes, ti e coui se oi' which they detain by loftA banks of earth. Tliese 

detaiii the water long enoag-h to thoroughly fertilize the fieid, and then 

breaking, let the water pass into the next one. Very little Avater gets 
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beyond these villages except in unusual floods. At first, the water is 
rather salt, bat after the surface soil lias been washed, it is pure laiii 
water, with iu-t enouErh t artli and salt to renovate tlie fields animalh’. 
If the rain is not sntficieiit, it leave.s a salt deposit and destroys the har- 
vest. The salt which these villages escape seems to collect in the villao-es 
of the middle tract, and year by' year one or two wells are reported useless 
from salt accumulation. There are, however, more than 300 wells in the 
15 villages, east of Find Dadan Khan, and more ai e being sunk every 
year, so that it will be .some time before the tract deteriorates materially. 
The soil here has also changed. In the villages under the hills, it is 
chiefly' a reddish hard eartl., which to the casual observer does not seem 
very fertile. In these villagos it is a black pulverulent soil of the highest 
fertility, but becoming mixed with a good deal of satid as it approache^ 
the river. The fertility of the soil, and the absence of ravines and 
nnculturable land, render these villages capable of supporting a large sur- 
plus population. This, together with tho very large area of each village, 
accounts for the great number of really large and important townships in 
this tract. The soil near the river is more sandy', and the moisture of the 
river affords an excuse for not making wells; and consequently the 
villagers are neither so industrious, nor so prosperous, as those where the 
continued labour recpiired for tlie well developes different habits. 

Beyond Find Dadan Kluln to the west, the upper and lower class of 
villages alone re.nain. The middle class, or ' well ’ villages, have been, 
as it were, destroyed by the salt, whose destructive agency has rendered 
barren a bioad extensive tract from Find Dddan Klidn to the end of the 
District. To the north is the same red sod, rendered fertile by the drain- 
age of the hills and banked up with even more care ; to the south is the 
rich and productive land along the banks of the river ; hut between is a 
desolate salt tract which, after even a moderate shower, is so slippery that 
it is hardly possible to ride over it till it dries. 

The second or upland region is the tract which lie.s between 
the double ranges of the hills. The ujilands of the Salt Range 
proper lie altogether in the Find Dadan Khan Tahsil, and those 
which are situated between the Tilla tind Kilt bills are all in Tahsil 
Jheluni. The two aretis dilfer very widtdy, and it will be conveni- 
ent to notice them sepanitelv. The Halt Range upland, which 
lies from two thomsand to three tliFnsand feet above the sea, was 
called by Mr. Brandretli “ one of the most beautiful and fertile bits 
of soil in Upper India.” It is fairly level throngbout, and it is so 
hemmed in on every side hr tlia mountains that it inns no general 
risk of denudation, and generally the .soil is of very good quality, 
receh'ing also the benefit of much of the hill drainage which 
frequently brings with it a fertilizing silt. At the same time the 
upland lies .so high that there is no room fop flp^ devehqiment of 
destructive torrents. This fortunate aiea is .^pht up liy tlie looped 
structure of the bills into three main liasins named Uiinbar, Kaliun, 
and .Jhangar, each of them crossed liy small sulisidiarv ridges which 
div.de it still further All the three are very pi'odiictive, and are 
somewhat densely peopled. Jhangar is commonly ivckoned the 
most fruitful ; but such superiority as it lias, over the Kahiin at 
any rate, is for the most part due'to a lai-ger rainfall and a more 
strenuous cultivation. 
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The upland of the Jhelum Tahsil bet-weeu the Aili and Tilla 
hills is a very different area. It is commonly known as the 
Khuddar, or country of ravines, a name certainly well deserved, 
the surface of the Avhole tract being broken and distorted in a rvay 
which it is hard to I'ealize Avithout seeing it. It lies a good deal 
higher than the riverain, but it is much loAver than the Salt Eange 
upland, its aA^erage height being only about 1,200 feet aboA^e the 
sea, though jierhaps long ago it may luiA'e lieen greater. To the 
south and Avest, on both sides of the Bunha toi'rent, the land is high 
and sandy, (called here hluhU), Avhile further north and east about 
Baia GoAVti, the sod is more mixed Avith clay (hence called chikui), 
and, lying loAver, receh'es more benefit from the upland drainage. 
Just under Tilla itself, I'ound Bheth, it is so stony as to lie hardly 
culturable, and the laA'ines are of great depth ; but beyond to the 
north, on the banks of the Kalian stream, beloAV Rolitas, it is low, 
rich and fertile. Further north in the IcAwd tract, betAveen the 
Lehri and Langarpur hills, a liard black soil appears (called tjlinlii r), 
the richest of any Avith abundant rains, Init the Avoi'St in unfavoin-- 
able seasons. The drainage of this portion fertilizes the remaining 
villages lying betAveen it and the river, up to the Gakkhar village of 
Dulial, a tract familiarly called the chlidvih, Avhieli contains much of 
the richest soil of the Tahsil. Though the supei ficial differences 
betAveen a country of this kind and the uplands of the Salt Range 
are no doubt great and striking, nevertheless the tAvo areas are 
radically homologous ; but within the Salt Range there has been 
hardly any denudation, Avhile in the Khiiddar, — i)artly on account of 
its greater Avidth and loAver level, and partly on account of the 
peculiar hydrography of the District, — deimdation has been incessant 
and excessrte There can be no doubt that this one mason is 
almost sufficient to account for all the difi^erences AA'hich exist. 

It might naturally be thought that a countiy like the Khuddar 
must be A^erv barren ; and the l aAnnes undoul )tcdly oj)ei ate to res- 
trict greatly the area whem cultiA'ation is possible, Avhile, after a 
certain limit is reached, they also make the bieaking up of Avaste a 
more difficult and expensive operation than usual. Much laboAir, 
too, is required to keep foinied fields of the better class from 
deo-enerating ; and owing to the A'cry irregular shape, peculiar situa- 
tion and liniited area of many of the culrtA'ated plots, farming is 
sometimes necessarily more Avasteful than on the huge homogeneous 
plains of the Punjab : but AA'hen all these deductions am made it 
still I'emains true that the lietter pait of the Khuddar cidtiAVAtiou is 
Aurv fruitful. The best fields are those AAdhch lie Ioav, are Avell 
kwelled and banked, and which have behind them a large area of 
Avaste and intractable raA'ines, these ravines — useless other Avise— be- 
in o- invaluable as a catchment area for the supply of drainage Avater 
to^the cultivated fields. TTiere are of course many Khuddar areas 
of Avhich the produce is very poor : exceiff a feAV fertile earthy 
villa o-es in the centre of the tract, the whole is a sandstone country, 
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and the soil therefore n.snally light and .sandr, and often very shalloAV ; 
while the fertile embanked land in the r.ivines, or in broad open 
stretches on the banks of the pj-ineqial toiTouts, is a smaller pro- 
portion of the whole than might be expected, the bulk of the culti- 
■^'■ation lying high on detached plateaux Ijetween the ravines. 

Beyond the noithorn ridges of the >Salt Range, and the chain 
of the Xdi hills, we pass through a lielt of rough and sloping 
country to the wide plain Avhich fills the whole Tahsils of ChakAval 
and Tallagang, and Avhich may l)s c.dled the plateau. It is a high- 
lying ai'ea sloping doAvn generally toAva^ds the north-Avest, but in 
some parts toAvards the sjutli ainl east. Xcar the Soliiin (or SaAA'iin) 
itmlili it is sometiuies crossed by short i'auges of Amry 1 oa\' hills. 
Eastwtird of 'rahsil ChakAA'al the entire phito.iu is absorlied into the 
RaAvalpiudi Di.strict ; and all that I'emains to Tahsil Jhelum is the 
long and narrow staij) of lir 'ken and sloping ground behind the 
Afli hills, Avliich is kiiOAva as the Rabbi f/.byn In many places this 
large area is fietted Avith small raAnues and gnllios, and throughout 
it is scored liy the deep beds of the juount lin torrents Avhicli descend 
from the Salt R:inge, and mostly cross tlio tract ii )rthwards, AA’ith 
a remarkalily straight conive, in a direction Avhicli is nearly at 
right angles to its length, and rcceiA'c du.iiig their journey the 
AA'holc , drainage of the countiy. Tims cacli area between tAvo 
torrents assumes a slightly arched .surface falhng UAvay tOAvards the 
drainage channel on eitlier .side, the be^t and most prodnetiAm 
portion, s being those Avhich lie under the AA'atershed Avhere there is 
;i large extent of leAvl ground not troubled Avitli ravines : as AVe 
draAv near to the large torrents, tlie si<jpe becomes -eA'ere, and the 
surface atit broken ami st' iiy. It seems probable that the under- 
lying rock which alAVr.ys crons out at the Avatej'sliod is noAA'here 
A'ery far from the surfiice thronghuiit tiie entire |»litean, and Avhen- 
eAXT the ground ceases to be fhirlv loA'el, the oA’erlying .--oil, ir left 
to itself and not b. inked n^i, is aim st certain to lie carried away 
from all the higher leA'els. Jn some instrmces, iriweA'or, the land 
near these torrents is h.-tter tluin all tlie i ost ; this is the case AA^'hou 
the streams Icua'c tlicir deep lieds and run in a more o[ieu channel, 
when they are fre(|nently fi inged 1)\ a In nad rilmnd of kwel ground 
dotted Avith Avells, and coveied with a pro.'perous eultiA'ation. Un- 
fortunately 1hese areas are mither ati'v cxtensiA'O nor Avry numer- 
ous ; they are more commonly met with, on the lower courses of the 
torrents near their jxjint.s of jinictiou with the Sawiiii. (Jutside of 
tlie.so loAV and level tracts, wells are verv scarce tlii'ong''ont the whole 
of the ]ilateau ; ^neli avcHs as tliere .rie being r-l’ien luerc holes 
scraped in the light sandy ^ull or cn.i. in the [lorous oandstone at the 
edge of a ravine, and yielding very hrtie ivafar. Ivicli A'i'lage has, 
therefore, seA’eral b;. Ill;-' of re ii rai-.eAl t'l a giv.t height, in open 
nncultivaterl spots, which collect the* diainage w atei' iii largo ponds ; 
and on these the cattle depend entiiely. I’hey sometimes vhy up, 
hoAVever, in bad seasoius, and the distress is then very great, for in, 
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such seasons the 'i;Tells often clrj np also, and the villagers have to 
go miles for ■ft'ater. The western half of the Cliakwiil Tahsd 
contains certain broad tracts of heavy clay soil, very proilnctivo 
in good years, but readily affected by droiighc : otherwise it 
may be stated as a general rule that the sod becomes coarser anti 
more sandy as one proceeds from cast to we.-t throngh the plateau : 
at the same time the rainfall diminishes, and tre holdings liecoming 
larger and larger, the methods of the cultivators get I’ougher and 
more slovenly owing to the larger area that each has to deal with. 

The general aspect of the District is exceedingly rough and 
broken : away from the rivei' it is rare to find two miles of level 
ground together, yet the whole result is hardly pictures(|ue : the 
scenery suffers from the fatal wants of Avood and AA'ater. But the 
principal peaks of the Salt Range, such as Chel, Xai'aiigal, and 
Tilla, are all imposing from certain })oints of Anew, while their 
summits afford fine A'iews of the surrounding country : and some of 
the gorges on the south of the range are also Avry fine in their Avay. 
Of the scenery of the Salt Range uplands, the Oamllnila valley near 
Choa Saidan Shah is perhaps tire best speeimen ; and the eountiy 
round Choa itself has adso considerable beauty, as hen seen at the 
right season, and from the right spot. But in general the A’ioAA'- 
poiut in these uplands is so high as to dAWirt^the surroundiiig hills. 
Of another character is the lake of Kallar Kahar, which has been 
often praised, perhaps more than it deseiwes, for one side is cpiite 
uninteresting; but the other is ee.taiidy striking, and the unex- 
pectedness of a large sheet of Avater at tliis height amongst the lulls 
must ahyays gixe the lake a certain attractiA'ene.>s. In the east of 
the District, too, fine aucavs of the snows of the Fir Panjill can lie 
obtained in AA'inter from many points, AVith a Aiouded reach of the 
river, or in other parts the many succcs^iA'c ranges of the interA’cn- 
ing hills, in the foreground. The bdluAA'y uplands of the northern 
plateau, again, are not Avithont a decided eliarm of tiieir oavu, Avhen 
bright Axith the green and yelloAV of the gioAviiig spring crops. In 
the matter of scenery, therefore, Avhhe there is nothing of the 
highest order, the District may claim a huge A'aiiety, including 
much that it is by no means to be despised. 

The drainage of the eastern end of the Di.stiict is by means of 
the Kahan and Bnnha torrents into the Jhelnm ; that of the west- 
ern by the Sanj, Gabhir, Aukar, and other .streams into the bawan 
and so to the Indus. These are all hill torrents, full to OA^erfioAving 
after heavy rain, and at other times practically dry : the only rhmr 
properly so called is the Jhelnm, Avhicli, rising far away in Kashmir, 
forms the east and south boundaries, and skills the Distiict for 
about 120 miles : in the old time it AA^as called ^ edasta p.nd ai ter- 
Avards Vehat, from the first of Avhiehthe Greeks t loi: tiieir iiydaspes, 
AYhile the second is still in use among the rustics. 

Until it has passed the base of the bait Range spui.-i, its course 
is somewhat to the east of south, and its bank on eithey side is shut 
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in by low bills covered with brushwood ; but having cleared the 
Langarpur hills and reached the open plain, it turns sharply to the 
south-west and maintains this direction till it joins the Chenab 
about 240 miles below the hills. Here its banks are open, though 
it is not until it has reached a distance of about three miles above 
the town of Jhelum that the right bank is low enough to admit of 
inundation. The bed of the river, as long as it remains among the 
hills, is rocky, and the current dangerous, but about 8 miles above 
the town of Jhelum the bed changes and becomes sandy. This 
character it retains throughout its course past this District, the river 
flowing with a smft but generally tranquil current, in a bed the 
width of which gradually increases in its onward -course ; though here 
and there rocks beneath the sa.nd produce shallows or rapids, which 
are a great hindrance to navigation. The river, however, is navi- 
gable by the flat-bottomed boats of the country, from a point about 
10 miles above the town of Jhelum, the depth of water being about 
15 feet in summer, and 9 in winter. At the town of Jhelum the 
maximum recorded surface velocity is 8'G6 feet per second, and 
the approximtite maximum discharge in the same time is 200,000 
cubic feet, the breadth of the stream at the same place varying from 
2,000 feet to nearly a mile. The river is studded here and there 
with low sandy islands (called bds), which when first thrown up 
are barren, or covered with scrub tamarisk and the like, but are 
generally brought under tillage as successive floods deposit silt on 
them ; similar land fringes the banks of the river, the Avhole being 
subject to quick changes both by diluvion and by accretion, due to 
the vagaries of the stream. The set of the stream against its banks 
varies greatly. It is said that the changes tend to be periodical ; 
but this is probably a delusion. For many years past, in the general 
result, Jhelum has suffered far more from diluvion than Gujrat ; 
and although there are from time to time signs of a change in this 
respect, the sarcular inclination of the river is nevertheless pro- 
bably to shift to the westward, and, in places, this would lead to 
encroachment on this District, as indeed it has done in the last 
generation. The river Avater retains its coldness far into the hot 
season : it is alAAmys heavily charged with silt, and the deposit 
which it leaA’es is generally of good quality, but to suppose that it 
is always absolutely or nearly uniform is a mistake which has 
sometimes led to injurious consequences in the assessment of new 
alluvium. 

The remaining streams of the District consist merely of the 
sandy or rocky torrents which descend from the hills or issue out 
from the ravines. Such a torrent is called a kas or kassi. They 
make a great sIioav on the map, but, except for a feAV days in the 
year, they contain little or no running Avater, After a storm of 
rain they are often impassable for many hours, but at other times 
they are merely wastes of sand, though in some few places a scanty 
stream of water floAYS all through the year, and many torrent beds 
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are dotted at rare intervals with permanent pools wMch are of great 
use both for man and beast : these are called trimhan or (ilia7i ; 
and, even where the bed is dry, water can often be found by dig- 
ging a hole a few feet deep through the sand. What is obtamed 
in this way is sometimes little better than a foetid puddle, yet often 
in the hot weather, and sometimes in the cold weather too, it is 
the only drink for whole villages. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about these torrents is the 
peculiar disposition of the water-parting between the Jhelum and 
Indus. The natural temptation is to think that one slope of the 
Salt Range would drain to the one river, and the other to the 
second : but this is not so. The line of watershed runs right across 
the tahsfl and almost through the town of Chakwal, that is to say, 
that the whole of the east Salt Range, and all the auxiliary hills 
in the Jhelum Tahsil, drain towards the Jhelum river. The long- 
slopes of all these hills sink down towaixls the north, and the chan- 
nels fed by them carry also by far the greater ])art of the drainage 
water which collects in the plain countiw below : there it is on the 
reverse side of the mountains, and has to force its way once more 
through the entire range before it can reach the river : but this is 
no easy matter, and many torrent beds run due east for long dis- 
tances along the skirt of the hills seeking for some outlet where 
they may break through : the Saruli, the Bunha, the Kutian, and the 
Karral (which is the chief source of the Kalian) are all instances. 
At length all these streams do break through, and pour the 
drainage of half the District through the Khuddar country of 
Tahsil Jhelum, which perhaps may have been one I'easoii for the 
great denudation which has happened there. I'here is a curious 
native tradition on the subject, which is in all ]»robability the 
memory of a real event : the enormous Kas Bunha breaks through 
the northern mountains at the Ghori Gala jiass between Diljabba 
and the hills of the Xili chain ; this outlet, it is said, did not always 
exist : Niir Shah, a poor ghdzi of Kashmir, had no horse to ride 
upon, so he mounted the -wall of his house, which at once began to 
travel about with him : at last, so riding, he reached Ghori Gala, 
where his horse straddled right across the breadth of the pass and 
there stayed. So the ways were blocked, and all Lundi Patti be- 
came covered with water and without inhabitants. At last, in the 
days of the Chughatta kings, the wall was thrown down, and the 
water passed through and the people came back. Inside the pass 
there is a remarkable wall-like ridge of rock, 60 feet or more in 
height and only a few feet in width, which no doubt suggested the 
first part of this legend. It is clear that the water must have cut 
through this ledge at some time and have swept destructivelv over 
the face of the countiy beyond; but the pass is certainly much older 
than Babar, in whose time the obstruction is said to have been 
cleared away: nevertheless, the unanimity -'nth which every 
important tribe in Chakwal, as well as the Janjdas of the hills, claim 
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for their forefathers the distirction of having been deputed by Babar 
to cany out the work, perhaps indicates that the occurrence on 
which the story is based took place at no very remote age. 

The two chief torrent^! Avhich flow into the Jhelum are the 
Kahan and the Bunha. The Kahan drains the centre and east 
Jhelum Tahsi'l, and is formed of many branches which issue from 
the Kill hills, and join one another near Domeb. After a course 
nearly due east, it pierces the Tilla range under the walls of Eohtas, 
and eventually falls into the Jhelum just below the Sadr canton- 
ment. In the rainy season it is much vexed with quicksands ; as 
indeed is the case with nearly eveiy large las. 

The Bunha rises in the Government ral'h of Siirla, in Tahsil 
Chakwiil, and issues out on the north side of the mountains. 
Thence it turns east, and near Duhman is joined by the Kulian, the 
Kutian and the Saruli, thus I’eceiving the whole cKainage of the 
eastern part of the Chakwal Tahsil, and a considerable portion of 
the Korthern Salt Range. The united stream flows through the 
Ghori Gala pass and across the west of the Khuddar country; then 
sweeps round the southern end of the Tilla hills by a gap between 
them and the last spurs of the Salt Range, and almost immediately 
afterwards spreads out into a Itroad wa-te of sand Avhich is year by 
year extending its ravages. Its after course is short, and it falls 
into the Jhekun Iretween Danipur and Bhlmbar. Its bed at the 
Ghori Gala is only a ferv paces in Avidth, but beloAV Tilla not far 
shoit of tAvo miles across. 

The other Irissts Avhich fall into the Jhelum for the most part 
come diwvn directly from the southern face of the Salt Range or of 
Tilla. Some of them, such as that Avhich descends on KiiM from 
the Langarpur hills, often do mischief ; but most are unimportant. 
They floAV in broad, shallow beds through a plain country ; rarely 
contain much water, and many, especially in Tahsil Bind Diidan 
Khiin, disappear before reaching the liver. 

In that part of the District Avhich drains toAvards the Indus 
most of the ton cuts descend from the north slopes of the Salt 
Range, all of them falling directly oi' indirectly into the SaAvan, 
Avhich itself falls into the Indus. Tlie SaAViin comes into this Dis- 
trict from that of RaAvalpindi, and thereafter forms roughly, but not 
exactly, the boundary betAveen the tAVo for a distance of nearly 
60 miles. It is Auay treacherous, one night quite dry, next morning 
not to be passed Avithout a o-nat-skin, and is often fall of quicksands 
Its fl i.st fetdeis in this Dktiict are the Kaiahi, the Bhagneh, and 
the Sanj, wliieh all join it near Diilla ; and a fouith stream, joining 
it heie from the side of RiiAAndpind’, giAws the place of meeting the 
nameef Raehnaiid or ‘Five Waters.’ 

IVc't of Pachnand are many other bases. Of the principal 
Mr. Arthur B. andreth has given the folloAviiig description. “ The 
Avestoni part of Dhannl (z. e., AAmst ChakAA’iil) is all drained by the 
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Ktunala a small rayine near Kot Rnpwal, and by a great ndla 
called tbe Dhrab, which is, however, only an affluent of the still 
greater Gabhir, the chief nIM in this part of the District. The 
Dhiab rises at Kallar Kahstr, and at first flowing north, bends round 
in a quadrant of a circle to ineet the Gabhir near the village of 
Dhrabi. Its bed here is a vast plain of dry sand some two miles 
wide, with rich land all along it ; but in some parts its bed is 
extremely deep and narrow.” The Tallagang Tahsil is mainly 
drained by two large streams, both called the Gabhir and both 
rising near Jaira in the Shahpur Salt Range. One curves to the 
east and then to the north diviclinor Tallao-an» from Rind Dadan 

O ~ O 

Khan and Chakwal; the other to the west and north-west forming 
the boundary with the old Banmi District. Both fall into the 
Saw-in naddi. The other sti'cams Avhich intersect this Tahsil are 
the Draggar by Tallagang and Kot S.i rang; the Ankar by Thoha 
Mahram Khan and Tamman ; and the Leti. This latter forms the 
boundary of the Mial and Pakhar ildqas and was formerly the 
western boirndaiy of the Tahsil. Of the three, the Leti is the 
deepest, and lias little cultural ile land on its banks, which are high 
and rocky ; the Ankar at first is also Iretweerr high banks, but latterly 
widens and has several prosperous villages on its banks. The 
banks of the Draggar are generally steep, but here and there 
expand and afford room for several flourishing little wells. 

The torrents nrentioired above are not utilised for purposes of 
irrigation, though a certain amount of land on the banks of a 
few of them benefits by their floods ; but the District also contains 
several pererrnial hill streams, issuing from springs in the Salt 
Range, the water of which, when swee-t, is used tor irrigation. 
The valley of Choa Saidarr Shah is Avatered by orre of these, and 
the villages of Kallar Kahar', Jutana, Chhumbi, and BaghanAvala by 
others, but the whole area thus irrigated is only aboirt 1,500 acres. 
The irrigation from floods hr the other-Avise dry moirntain torrents, 
in the Find Dadan Khan plairr and elsewhere, stands on a different 
footing ; here an elaborate rretwork of embankments carries the 
flood water onto the srrccessivo fields of v'ery considerable 
ar^as, and performs the Avork so thororrghly that no Avater as 
a rule finds its Avay to the riA'cr : the cultivation in some parts 
depends entirely on the sufficiencA^ of these floods, and the right to 
make use of the water is often hotly contested by neighbouring 
villages. The cultivator’s of one village Avill irrake a drain and carry- 
off more water than they haA-e a right to, A\drile the crops of another 
village depend upon having the channel open at once while the rain 
lasts. As there is no time for an appeal to the courts of law, the 
villagers proceed in a body and cut the new bank, and a fight 
sometimes ensues, in Avhich not unfrequently lives are lost. Mr. 
Brandreth r-ecords that in one srnrdl village 200 acres of land were 
throAVTt out of cultivation by a wrong decision upon this subject. 
« It is aix undoubted laAv of the country,’ he proceeds, ‘ that each 
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CHAP. I, A. village has a right to the surface drainage of its own lands, even 
Physical though a bend of it runs through a part of a neighbouring village.’ 

The only lake in the District is that of Kallar Kahar. It lies 
KaUwKau/ ^lose under the northern slope of the Salt Range and is itself very 
" salt. It is roughly circular, nearly a mile across when full, and 
perhaps about four feet deep. The reason of its saltness is not 
properly known, but appears to be partly due to ordinary precipi- 
tation, and partly to brine springs. The viUagers have a legend 
that the water was once fresh. One day, as the women were filling 
their pitchers, Baba Earid, the holy saint of Pakpattan, came that 
way and asked for a little water to drink; but the women 
answered : ‘ How would you drink when the water is salt?’ For 

they knew him not. ‘Even so,’ said the saint, ‘ the water is salt.’ 
So he passed by ; but in the evening the men came home to eat, 
and behold the water in the pitchers was salt, and the lake has been 
salt from that day. 


Water 

supply of the 
District. 


Speaking generally the District cannot be said to be well 
supplied with water. In the villages near the river, wells are usually 
met with, especially in the Jalap ildqa, of Tahsil Find Dadan Khan ; 
and throughout the riverain tract the water supply is never a 
serious difficulty, as wells could always be made even if there are 
none at present : but in and behind the hills, wells are decidedly 
uncommon ; with a few rare and costly exceptions, the only spots 
upon which they are built are the stretches of level ground which 
sometimes fringe the course of a Jcas. Elsewhere, unless there is a 
natural spring, the only resource is a tank or a water hole, both 
liable to failure, when long journeys have to be made in search of 
water, the cattle often leaving their own villages for the same 
reason. Many of the natural springs are situated in the Govern- 
ment raiths, and when — as sometimes happens — such rakhs are 
closed against grazing, great discontent always arises, partly at the 
deprivation of pasture, but chiefly at the deprivation of water. 


Geology The geology of the District may be said to be the geology of 
and Botany, g^lt Range, an account of which will be found in Chapter TV. 

Regarding the District as a whole the following synopsis by Mr. 
H. H. Hayden of the Geological Survey of India is given : — 

The greater part of the District lies on the sandstones and conglomerates 
of the Siwdlik series {upper tertiary), but towards the south, the southern 
scarp of the Salt Range affords sections of sedimentary beds ranginw from 
Cambrian upwards. The lowest bed is the salt marl and rock salt,°which 
affords the material for an extensive raining industry. The age of the salt 
marl is at present unknown, although it is apparently overlain by a purple 
sandstone followed by shales containing lower Cambrian fossils. These are over- 
lain by the magnesian sandstone and salt psexrdomorph zone (see provincial 
article on the geology of the Punjab) . The salt pseudomorph zone is followed by 
a boulder bed and shales and sandstones of upper carboniferous or permian age 
overlain by lower tertiary sandstone and nummulitic limestone. In this the 
eastern part of the Salt Range, the fossiliferous productus limestone and 
opratit© beds are apparently absent, and there is a gap in the geological 
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sequence between lower penman and tertiary. Coal occurs in the lower tertiary 
beds at Dandot and Baghanwala, and is mined at the former locality, while 
the most important Salt mine in the range — the Mayo mine — ^is situated at 
Khewra. 

See Manual, Geology of India, 2nd edition, page 109 (older palaeozoic 
of the Salt Eange) and page 118 (carboniferous and trias). 

Wynne : Geology of the Salt Eange, Mem. G.S.I., XIV. 

Middlemiss; Geology of the Salt Eange. Bee. G.S.I., XXIV, part 1. 

Kallar-slior (or either of the two words separately) is the 
term applied to the effiorescence which appears on the surface of 
the ground, where the soil contains much salt of any kind, and is 
not well drained. It appears sporadically all over the District in 
the form of barren patches in otherwise fertile fields ; but is a 
serious evil only in the Find Dadan Khan plain, where it renders 
unculturable, and practically useless for any purpose, a strip of 
land roughly about 36 miles long with an average breadth of a 
httle over a mile, reducing the fertility of a considerable area in 
addition. It seems to be noAV certain that this kallar is not, as 
was formerly supposed, directly due to salt washed down from the 
: hnis to the north, though temporary damage is sometimes so caused ; 

I but in general the evil arises from stagnation of the sub-soil water, 
when the salts are brought to the surface by evaporation and 
* capillary attraction. Experience seems to show that in the 
absence of canal irrigation the area affected tends gradually to 
expand, increasing in years of deficient rainfall, and decreasing, 
though not probably, in the long run, to quite the same extent, 
in years when the rainfall is heavy, and counteracts the tendency of 
the salts to collect on the surface. This fact is the principal 
justification of the hope that it may be possible by means of canal 
irrigation, which is likely to be largely extended in the tract affected, 
to reclaim a large proportion of the kallar land. There is not 
at present (1902) much experience to go upon, but experiments are 
hopeful so far as they go : on the other hand must be noted the 
fact that in one or two localities land subject to river floods has 
been to some extent damaged by kallar ; but this is very rare. 

In 1897 some specimens of kallar soil were sent to Dr. Leather, 
' Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India, for analysis, with 
the following result : — 
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.2 ^ 

o 

Calcium carbonate 
(limestone). 

Biharei. 


•405 

•224 

... 

•061 

•037 

1 i 

•914 

... 

Old established sAor, white, 
flooded by torrent from 
Salt Bange. 

11 

1-684 

«*• 

•860 

* '* 

»*« 

•344 

•949 

•076 

As sboTO, but not so 
flooded. 
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Kallar shor. 


Serial 

Knmber. 

Sodium chloride. 

Sodium sulphate. 

6 

B 

S 

*5 

m . 

s o 

tL'C 

aa 

B 

!3 

Magnesia. 

O 

72, 

o 

"o 

S 

U 

<s 

2 

cc ^ 

s 

B g 

‘Z >> 

tL 

o 

Calcium carbonate 
(limestone). 

Eemaeks. 

Ill ... 

1-408 

1 -oos 

i 

•284 

•02C 

... 

' 1-025 

... 

Old shor, dark surface, 
flooded from Salt Range. 

IV 

1-312 

... 

•442 

1 


— 

•261 

•631 

1 

•065, 

1 

Similar to above in all 
respects. 

V 

•55? 


•228 

i - 

1 -093 


•100 

■312 

•085' 

Recently thrown out of 
cultivation, white sur- 
face, not flooded from 
the hills. 

VI 

1*323 

1 


•040 


•025 


*560 

i 

1 

As above, but flooded 
from the Khewra torrent, 
and believed by owners 
to be affected by refuse 

1 salt mound there. 

VII ... 

■237 


•152 



•012 

•190 

■101 

Still under cultivation ; 
well irrigated j flooded 
by river, not by bill tor- 
rents. 

VIII ... 

•082 

•086 

... 


•020 


•124 

O 

O 

CO 

Under cultivation, white 
in places, subject to hill 
floods; has had some 
canal irrigation. 


The samples analysed were vertical columns a foot in depth ; 
the surface soil alone would no doubt yield a much greater propor- 
tion of salts. Dr. Leather remarked that the presence of gypsum 
in all these Soils prevents the presence of that most objectionable 
constituent, sodium carbonate, or “ Idack alkali and observed 
that the analyses do not show any distinct connection between the 
salts in the soil and the drainage from the hills ; and in fact tend 
to show that there is no such connection, the worst specimen of all 
not being subject to hill drainage : but at the same time the des- 
cription of the salts (the large proportion of chlorides, including 
as they do magnesium chloride especially), indicates that they are 
not the result of simple decomposition of the soil, as is most pro- 
bably the case with the nsar of the United Provinces. The salts in 
these specimens are, he thought, no doubt derived from some out- 
side source ; and though they may not come directly from the salt 
in the hills, they probably do come indirectly from this or some 
similar source ; they may, for instance, be brought liy underground 
water, which, as it evaporates at the surface, leaves the salts 
behind : the only remedy he could suggest was the cutting of open 
drains six feet deep through the tract affected, perhaps at the same 
time diverting any torrent lielieved to lie doing damage ; this land 
could be readily drained if the levels are favourable, for, unlike 
most of the usar of the United Provinces, it permits water to pass 
through it perfectly and rapidly. The levels, however, are not 
believed to be favourable, and as has been indicated above, the 
remedy must be looked for in another direction, from canal 
irrigation. 
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Jhelum District.] Tree><. [Part A. 

The District flora is not irnportaut ; l)ut owino- to the differ- 
ence of level it varie-^ a poor! danl i'ruin place to t)laee. It does nut 
appear to have beeii speciallv dead: wiik in .aiv piihlicatii.u ; tliO'C 
interested in the subject tvill I.uv.-e'rer iiirl some dipiTmiuion iu an 
early notice of the ‘‘Veo'etatiun oi' tiie .jlieinin Di.sti iai,” l)y i)r. .). E.T. 
Aitehison in the Beno'al Asiatic Society's .lunrnal. '' Large trees in 
quantity are only to lie met with in tlie riverain tract ; the / I’th or 
t<Jn..'<hiiin {Dalbij-njio s/s.s'om) is common roniid dheluni, and in the 
Goyerument hf^ldx in the river, and also occurs fre(piently in otliei’ 
parts of the plain country, but ))ehiii(l tlie hills it sold nn flourishes, 
and is rare, thoug-h there are some fairly good plantations in some 
of the ravines of Ghakwal and elsewhere. Its uses are well known ; 
the leaves and young shoots are browsed by cattle and camels ; and 
the wood is excellent for boats, carriages, [tack s iddles and furni- 
ture. The l‘ikk<tr {Arnc-ia n rahinf) is common all through the 
alluvial plain, especially in the Jiilap iluiiii of Bind Dadau Khan, 
where it often reaches a hirge size ; but in and beyond the hills it 
does not seem to succeed, being [trobably killed down by the stverity 
of the winter fritsts, Ip- whi di this 1 ivo is roaddy cdb'cted in t1ie 
first years of its giMwth ; where it gi’ows at all it grows very 
rapidly. It is perhn[is the most useful of the District tre-'s ; the 
timber is hard and durable, considering its ([uick growtli, good 
for ploughs and well wheels, foi- cart m iking and a variety of 
other purposes, whde it is also useful for burning. Tlte bark and 
the pods are valuable tanning agent-, the lattwr a,lao affortling 
excellent food for goats and shee|), and the leaver too are freely 
eaten by all stock in timca of drought. The gum that exudi'S from 
the tree is an astringent medicine. 

The her {Zizi/pJiux jujiihi) is well known near the river, and 
not uncommon elsewhere, but uotvliere so im[) >rtant as in the 
arid Thai, where it grows plentifully and well, tlie fruit it yields 
being a not unimportant aiticle of diet in those paits : what is not 
wanted for immediate use is dried in the sun aud >tored or sold. 
The leaves aud young shoots are useful as fodder, and the wood 
is good for house-building and fuel. A small variety, called /'•/, / 
ov malla, (^7jV:ij[iliex n n mninhi ri.i , ga ows fia-ely a.s a shrub, es[)ecially 
in Tallagang, where it is cut over eveiy year, the dried leaves 
mixed with chopped straw being coi'.saifivd a valuable f(.>dder for 
cattle, aud particularly milch kiu(> ; tiie binuches aiv used for 
making hedges ; the fruit t >0, though small, is eaten. 

The jd/ cZii’/b (xh'.m/c nc'dc.s-/,?] is the mu.'i common tree in the 
hills, and is plentiful in the jilateau also ; a tdnv siiocimens are large 
trees, with heavy timlier, Init in general it is stunted, rvith gnarled 
and contorted tiunk. It is [terha[is the most im[)ort-^nt tia'C in 
the District, because it is the .mly ouewhuh i-i really [dentiful. 
Goats and sheep feed on it. The wood is ilar'a. .-trong, heavy, 
and close-grained : oil-mills are made from tlie hu gest .specimens, 

(1) J, A. S. B,, 18G3 part II, p. 
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Phulahi. 

Olive. 


Dhrek, 

Bohr. 

Pippal. 

Tut. 

Pilchi. 

Farash. 


Other trees. 


Brushwood, 

Jibli. 


and ploughs, well-work, and all manner of agricultural and domes- 
tic implements from the smaller wood ; for the<e purposes it excels 
all the other timber trees of the tract : a t'’ee of very slow growth, 
its wood is correspondingly dural>le ; but if it is iiut cut down on 
reaching full maturity the timber srou decays and becomes useless. 

Next to the /d/ I'laJu the most common lull wood is the wild 
olive or l‘du (Olea cun'i>a'-a) ; tins is seldom huge, but some hue 
Specimens may be seen near water on the top of 'Dil ybba. Tlie 
fruit is neither eaten nor ci iishcd for oil, Ijiit stoats and sheen browse 
upon the leaves, vrlucli are useful for cattle also in time of sca'city. 
The wood is very haid and good rlicugh small, Sticks, coml_)s, 
charms, and rosaries are made from it. 

The (IJirrl- {Melhi ■‘<empe)-rireii><) occurs, Itut is not very plenti- 
ful. It is generally seen near wells and houses, especially new wells 
and houses, as it grows A'cry rapidly and is usefLtl as a shade trei' : 
the wood Ls of very p’ooi' (juaiity, but is used for light iriftei's imd 
the like ; also for plough yokes {,ia 

Aear water very hiie ^pecimc•■l!.^ cl' the hn/rr, or Itanyan 
tree (Auans i/((/u-a'-, and IC'S often of the jiijipo.l \ Fujns 
are commonly seen : one of the fm-mer near .h.hlpnr is well known. 

The hU 01' mnlljerrx is of I'rirly o aiunmi oecui'reiice on iriigated 
lands in the hills, gi'owiug vciy well at C.'hoa Saidan Sirih and 
Kallar Kahtir : here and there icis found amongst the roadside tree.s 
on dry land, hut never in any great size. 

Xew lands thrcAvn up liy the livei’ are usually covered tvith the 
jnlcli'i or Indian t-araarisk {Tnunhiy ,juilicn) svliicli never gi'OAVS 
very liig, and is only used fur fuel and coarse Avattle worh:. The 
oriental tamaiisk {Ti'mnrir arfirnh'iki) met 'vith in tlio submon- 
tane tracts along the ip-per coui'ses of toii-ents, Iteing common in 
some parts oF the kind lJa<'lan Khan plain, and nls > occurs ta some 
extent clscAvhere : it is generally called nrdu, ov, hi tho ^YQSt, 
rill'll, fii rd.^li lieing an unknown Avord in this District. 

The kdiigai- {]’ist,n-i,i iiitcgrrri.,i'<), wliich is a good Avood for 
furniture, is confined to 'I'illa, as arc the siniin il {^llornhn r hi'jifa- 
yliyllum) and the ihih-i, (//e.i'a.'-- si iuii-riii -udj. The Avild diitepalm, 
or khajiJr, {I’lionii.r .<ilr. •.-</, -IF) (.ccurson the same iiil], andisadso mot 
with in the plain comiLiy near kiial i'adan Khan and at Wagh. Oii 
the A’ciy summit of 'I’illa theie ;rre >ome eucalyptus tiees, some 
carobs, a groAX of rhU ])iiics, and some lir.mboo, (Auhich ought hoAV- 
CAmr, properly to he mentionedi • niung the gra.sses). Of these 
the eucalyptus and bamboo occur in tlio eiAul station of .Jliclum also. 

The jdlilt or iraA (k'ulruilnrd ■ Imiilrd) is romotimes a tree, 
but more commonly spicads into a bushy mulergruwth : the bei i'ies 
called jiild are much sought ai'iei, ami liaA'e ’...en kmoAA'n to be ex- 
changed for Avheat, AA'oight h.r AA'eiglit, in times of c msid('r<ible 
scarcity : it is common on the southern aspect of the ^Salt Range, but 
is never seen in or beyond tlie hills. 
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The leafless hxril {Gajijioris a[i]ti/Ua) is common on rough 
lumpy ground, and thuugli seldom more than a large bush it some- 
times becomes a tree of Muall size : the ripe fruit {[liiiju) is eaten, 
and the half ripe is pickled {drhi). The Avood is used for fuel, and 
for light lath-ATork in village houses. 

O O 

The cJili’ifJihui is fairly ceinmon in the plain and in the hills, 
sometimes as a shrub, sometimes as a --d :iee, and is said to 
be a sign of fertility : its leaves are valued as fodder for milch 
buffaloes. 

The yli'iii'ini cdorniu), Avith its pretty pink and Avdiite 

floAAmrs, (Jahangir's diary toils us hoAV much he was struck by this 
shrub As'hen marchuig along a Jhelum hisst dOO years ago), is com- 
mon m must of the torieui bedL.s : Us leaA'es are pois'mous, and ani- 
mals lired m the jJistriet ahv ;ys aA'oid it; but im})Grted stock 
seems to haA'e no such instinct. The stalks are used for pipe-stems 
and ox-goads. 

Taa'o ■s(//.su/as, called Idiid and l.ud, ai'C abundant in the Thai, 
groAving freely on Ixildi- lands too salt to pi oduce anything else. 
They affuid excellent glazing for eainels, and eattlu Avill eat them 
too, if very hard put to it for food, L ini is burnt to some extent 
to produce sajji or carbonate of soda, but the true Snhola (.1 riifithaii, 
to Avhich these plants are allied, does nut seem to occni’ in this 
District, though cuminuu in Shahpnr, where tbe manufacture of 
na/jl is comparatiA’'oly jmpurtani. 

By far the most common of the h'll shrubs aic the balid'Cir and 
SdiiCifha {Ad hiitoilii I'Usirii, e.ivl L■.ld,J,lllf i( fill i"nia',t tinm): /■ grows 

almost anywhere; though othei wise useless, it makes excellent fuel 
fur the small nuth'e liiue-kilii&: the lioweisare Avhite, Asdtli rather an 
eAul smell, but much beloA'od. of I'ees. I’he sicudflia often coA'ers the 
entire slope of a hill and grows to a eunsiderable size : it is a pleasant 
looking shrub AVith glistening d-.rk-grcen IcaArns ; it is A'ery inflam- 
mable, eAVii Avheii green, mid when tlrek has suinetimes led to forest 
fires: except for fuel and ligiit ro rf-work il is iiseles-. 

The straggling "A' (t ',(/erruj<b - s"') Avitli its broad leaves 
and woody stems iS a lumdiai object m poor L-.nd in must Districts, 
and Jbeium is no exeeptiun : it is genet ally considered a useless 
Aveed ; )mt it can be nirvle cu seiwe A’aiiuus purposes ; the stalks are 
burnt, goats broAVso on the Ijiitcr leaves, fibre can be got from it, 
and the cottun-like duivu in the pods is considered a luxurious 
stnfling for cushions. 

A fcAV of the cuiiiiuoiicr Avuctis remain to bo noticed ; the river 
flooded lands ai'e often full of a li'iistle-hke weed called leh ; another 
AVeed is the thorny j-uA/i, of \v'hieh the seeds arc edible. The most 
intrusiA'c of ail is, liuWtvcr, itio lii’hdl or ji’iidA, an onion-like Avecd, 
Avhich occurs ail oA'cr the Disti lel, anil may often be seen filling en- 
tire patches in \^Teat iielih, having choked the groAving corn : its 
black seeds are sometimes giound and eaten by the very poor in 
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CHAP- 1, A. times of great scarcity. llhuMra is anotlier common weed, whicli 
Physical produces in tlie aunnnn an alaindaiice of triangular spiked seed- 
Aspects. pods ; in times of drought these are gi’ound and mixed with flour 
Weeds. fo m'ake a black and sour su])stitute for the oi dinary wheat cakes. 

The linruial (Piajaiiam iurrmnl) is also common: it is useless, but 
does ]io harm. 

A very useful weed (if it can be so styled) is the chand'ka {Dip- 
tntii.ris ijivldlisii), a sort of Avild (-ilsced rather like lurdniira, but with 
a Anolet floAver. It groAA's freely in Talhigaug in faA'Ourable years, 
aiid tlie seed is collected and sold for export to Amritsar at 9 to 12 
seers per rupee. It is there knoA\m as khuh kaldn, and is used as a 
drug in fcA^ei' and debility. 

Garden trees. Of gai'dou trccs somc havc already been mentioned above : the 

mango is uncommon ; it groAVs m the gaixlens at Jhelum, but else- 
AA'here are only tAVo or three gioA'cs, .such as those at 8angoi and 
Pind Dadan Khau, and perhaps ti dozen i.solated trees, some of good 
size, scattered about the District. Other common fiuit trees, grown 
Avith the aid of iriigatlou, are the apricot [khin mdidi ) ; plum (alnclta) ; 
fig {iilhuje'drn), Avhich a.ho groAVs AA'ild ; peach (dru) ; orange 
{so.ittrn, yr.) ; liine.s {nnUlin and khatka ) ; pomegranate {andr ) ; gtiaA^a; 
luquat ; plantain ; a mnall green apple, and some others ; grape 
A'ines also d(; Avell botli in the riA'erain and the hills, in favoured 
place.s. I’iie li>t is fairly imposing ; ljut very little of the fruit 
giown is really good, the apiicots of the hills being about the best. 
The wahmt trees (.'f the Choa Saidan iShah garden desmwe mention ; 
tliev ha\'e groAVii to lie line trees, but their’ prcduco is not very 
bountiful. The climate is pi’oljably too hot for them. 

Tlie following list of the grasses found in the raJihs of the 
Gviisses. District is taken fi’om a repoit made in lb94 by Mr. McDonell, 
sometime District Poic.-^t Oflicer, .Jhelum, and latterly Conservator 
of I'ore.sts, Kashmir. It includes must of the grasses found in the 
District as a wliole. 

FaniLcac ,,, - j lh n ‘jo. miif ... ; Cu;u-s>e, but i'airly gout). 

j". u.t, ... .. I I'jii, i oi' (3 II all, Coal NC and pocr. 

Andn^tOjunCu: A..'> >un , .^vr, j> ri-f.l.'tiia . vu-n .. ... Nut g.oud. 

A7>aiviiOj-jiL J-,iiijcr ... kauri .... Ct>aise, scented ; eaten tvliea 

young. 

IJl tivj- 'jor. c -nti’/tua , >•', da ... ... ‘‘ ;:>peargra'‘S eatuble when 

\OUDg. 

Jy/oi/tdru; ..> ; d' '-'.£ 1 . 0 / (/epjL.' ■' td'.i oC' 1.,, ... Latablc green j baa apears 

t I •whrLi dry, 

C'lAviidco'j ,,, I CC’o '<1 I'.G'u ^ al . E.vcl‘1!ci.c, and fairly connnun. 

TlI I a j 'ji'h ' (la.-'Si ... ... A pour uruss, 

\ Aihiilii a, id.ata ... ... ! ... to be good, 

' Aiahi.'-I i, la anudiei a chitia ... ... Coarse, scented, eatable green. 

I j'Uje-lijOii (.^) ,,, I cJihlinbur ... Good fodder gi ass, coiiinion in 

: i plains. 

The folloAviug are less common than the foregoing : — 

i’a/iiCc 3 o I pi..' -‘/'n anf/'hit'da ... jii iicihi, khara nj Bad grass. 

I Bu/. £-'///£ . ... ... ... j i’here are tlireo or four varie- 

j 1 tics, fair fodtler \\ hen young, 

\Pe.‘i'i Ji'.fi . , ... I Three or four species of this 

i also, coarse, but fair. 

T;is;e^h.ere kuowu dU. 
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Andropogoneae 

Chlorideae 

Festuceub 


C ypcraceac 


Manisuris gronular'is ... 
Chloris diijitat'i . 
Eragrobtis pilobti ... 

- 

Ei'agrostis plunio.->a (and 
two otbers). 

Arundinella 


Trichulneria 

Cypeni^tiia 

D'idda ... 

„ roiiindu.-i ... 

,, /iireu^ 

. ,, and others 

Et iup}iurum cvrnoiinm 



A fair grass. 

Difto. 

All of this species are tah 
grasses, not much known, but 
said to be good. 


Grows on TiIIm, a largo grass, 
gootl when young. 

Saul to be u bjul gias«. 

Tliese are not grasses, but ar£ 
included as cattle eat them 
at times: they mostly grow 
in damp or mat shy places. 
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The remainder of the list, giving the grasses that are very 
rare, is omitted: the original list would no doubt be available to any- 
one interested in the subject. 


The same repoi't contains aii e.stimate, admittedly im]ieifect, as 
any such estimate mu.st be, of the average amount of grass per acre 
yielded by the niJchfi of the District : or rather of the amount of 
grass that they would yield if not open to grazing ; the estimate 
was arrived at after small experimental caittings, and various en- 
quiries ; it is iniuecessaiy here to give the figure for each mkh 
reported on ; good nxklis (only two so classed) Awre estimated 
to yield 50 mannds per aero ; middling ruhliK (all the important 
hill forests), oO maunds ; and poor rakh^^ (including a fcAv sinidl 
hill rakha, and all those in the plains), 10 niaimds per acre : the 
estimate is for three cuttings per year, dry grass. 


The list Avas for grasses collected on Tilla hill, and is nut, there- 
foi’e, exhaustive, not noticing grasses common on cnltiA atcAl lands, 
and some of fairly ITeqneiiti occurrence in the hills too: sno-duk 
{Fa Hiciini colonuui), Avhich is abo cultiA'ated to some small extent 
in the plain as a cereal, groAVS up freely in the crops of the autumn 
haiwest, and is a useful grass ; ilahbh is common in jioor land liut is 
more harmful than useful : kdhi, common in the inundated lands on 
the rivfcr, is useful for thatching and some other purposes : the 
dlidman {Penai-xetuiii, cenchrutdfs) is a good fodder grass, and not 
uncommon in parts. Babbar, common in paits of the hills, is C( n- 
sidered the best material for the aycII I'opcs on Persian Avheels. 
The most Aviluable grass of all is perhaps the sand {snccharvui 
muiija), AA'^hich occurs chiefly in loose sandy soil near the beds of 
torrents, and is generally self-soAvn, but sometimes planted as a 
boundary, or as a protection from drifting sand. It gi'OAvs in 
lai'ge stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick reeds called kdna, out of which springs the tilU or thin part 
of the stalk, Avhich cairies the large feathery Avhite floAAXU’ ; and 
the whole is wrapped round by the leaf called munj. Kdna is 
used instead of rafters, when wood is scarce, and from it are made 
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Jhelum District.] Fannu^ — uricU. [Part A. 

tte heavy baskets from wbicb the cattle get theii- feed, as well as 
chairs, stool.^^, and the like: the hlli is tisefnl for all light basket 
work, Avhile the raviij is the common material for village rope- 
making. 

Of mid animals leopards occur in small numbers all down 
the Salt Eange, but it is possible to be constantly on the hills foi' 
years without seeing anything of them : they am, hoAvever, seen 
occasionally ; they are usually shot by means of sitting over a hill, 
or ovei' a goat tied up in the jungle at night, i hoy prey chiefly 
on the mountain sheep or urial but at times do great damage to 
sheep and goats, sometimes also killing horned cattle. Tradition 
says that there used to be tigers also iu the District not so very 
long ago, but, however this may be, there are certainly none now. 
A curious animal rvas brought in for a reward by the villagers iu 
the western Salt Eange a fcAV years ago, about the size of an 
oi'dinary Aullage dog, light yelloAV in colour, Avith a cat-like head, 
and long pointed ears : it had atti acted notice to itself by doing 
damage to the flocks : the people stated that it aauas the first specimen 
CA'er seen iu the Salt Eange, and it is to bo regretted that it Avas 
not presei'A'ed for identification : it Avas pi'obably some kind of lynx. 
The Xndiau hyiena occurs iu the bilk, but is not common ; the 
jackal is occasionally seen and constcuitly heard, iu all parts of 
the tract, ihere are said to be badgers m the hills, but they are 
certainly A'ery uncommon. 

The iwdl or l(//ridr, {‘oorial’), (Ork riyit^i ci/clijctru><) affords 
the characteristic large game shcotiug- of the Disiiiet : us long ago 
as the fifties an officer who had been lung iu the District AA'rote of the 
rapid extinction of these mountain sheep, and the same line is taken 
in the last edition of the Gazetteer: AvhateA'er justification there may 
huA^e been at that time for such gloomy foi’eliodings, (and thei'e was 
probably very little), there is certamiy no leason for them iioa\' : 
uridL are found in the Tillu and Aili raums, and thruuo’liout almost 
the Avdiule of the Sait Eange proper, so tar as in this District ; as 
AA'eli as in a good deal of the ravine coaiiiry near the hills ; and in 
some in.stauces fuifher aivay from them, as, for instance, in the 
north-east corner of the Tailagang Tahsii. it ls not pioposed to 
adA'ertise the iilaces wheiv the be.st dridl shooting is to be had, 
Avhich indeed A'ary more or le&s fimn yeai' iu year ; liut it may lie 
said of all the cunntiy indicated aboAv, that the sjioitsman is 
unlucky who iu three or four hoiU'S walking dues not see a fair 
amount of game ; though he wiil usuaily ha\'e to work hard and 
long to secure a really gootl head : ami of course it does happen 
occasionally that the I'l/'idl have left the particular iieighboiirhoud, 
OAving to the pi'esence of leopards, or for some other reason, and 
that none at all are seen. The majority of the heads taken aAvay by 
the casual Adsitor who come.-a fur a, feAV daj shooting are Ijeiitwed 
to be little over 21 inches or .-su, a size that is common enough : 
heads of from 24 to 26 inches are gootl, certainly At'ell above the 
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averao’e ; and anytlaing larger is extremely rare, thongli given plenty 
of time and goud luck, a Lead 6f 28 — 20 iiicLes, or oven larger, 
may possildv Le obtained. The l.irgest head that can be vouched 
for is one of a trifle imder 32 inches, secured near Rakli Samarqand 
in 1897, and this is prihoalily a.buut the limit now reached in this 
District, thougli still larger ones am talked about I)y the native 
shilidrkP' The nrvil has the reput:vtion of being difficult to approacli, 
but the difficulty seems to ha.vebeen a good dead exaggerated. The 
males and females separate during the i-.ainy months, Sawan, 
Bhadon and Assuj (mid-July tn mid-October) : the pairing season 
then follows, and lasts about 5 weeks. The young aie dropped 
about the end of Ajiril, there being generally two: for the first 
three or foui- da.ys they are helpless, and a considerable number are 
caught, and kept iis pets, but almost always soon die. A male of 
one or two years is called Ihira, rJniiini^ oi* (at two years) thimJa ; 
there is no Sjrjcial word ti r a three-year old : one of four years is 
r//ne//ff, and one of six e///o;/y«, anything above that being a “full 
male: ” the rlia/zra h; s lunns up to about 10 inches; ilie (iiatiga up 
to about 21 ; in the rjihigiid the beard becomes prominent, black at 
first, but hoary white in very old age. I'lu' age can be tolil from 
the teeth. IMaiiy I'rl'd, without di.stinctiou of age or sex, are caught 
in traps {I'lm rctU-l), in the fields cf young wheat: the people have 
Some excuse for this pi'actiee, which is difficult to pi'ovent, for the 
damage done to growing ci'op.s by the ilndl at night is very great 
in and around the hills. 
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Should the ij nxl at any time show serious signs of dwindling, 
it would bo desirable to a.ltogcthor prohibit shooting in a few 
selected Governnreiir reserve' for ;i fcAV years : if that were done 
there would be little danger of their extermination. 

The cltiiil'dra, or luvine deer (the Indian gazelle, Gazdla beneffi) chhUfira. 
gencrailv called hu itii, is common m a fcAV parts of tlie (Salt Range 
uplands," in most of the fe-ot hills on the southern side of the range, 
and in the raA'iues in sonic parts of the northein plateau : they 
a.ro said to breed tAriceayearm April-?tlay, and October-XoAmmber : 
bucks and does are nlmr'st always seen toguthei', and the former 
Seem if anything the more numerous, a jKUiit in Avhich they tliffer 
from the en/i/ : tlieh horns are usually about 10 or 11 inches in 
length, but theru are a f.ur number AAuth heads an inch or tAvo larger, 
and some are said to reach 10 inches, which is improbable ; but those 
Avhich live in the submontane tracts are better deA’eloped than those 
in the uplands, and may })Ossibly nearly reach this 3ize.'-> 

Wild pigs are found in the Salt Range only, here and there ?ig. 
in large numbers, Avheu they do much damage to the crops : A\mlves, 


(1) Roivbinl WaiiV; Rec^rJ o' Poj I '.imo. 3nl Eilirimi, r. 3^2, rjires heads of 39|, 38P 
304, 35; fru’n “ the I’unj.ili. ’ Tlie iargeit definitely .issi^ned tn the Salt Range .are sbf and 
31.\ inches, 

(2) Rowland Ward’s R- .'e-ds of /in; Uai/ic, 3rd Edition, p. 228, gives one head of 15 inches 
from Kajputana; tlic large.st lie.ad from the northern Punjab is, however, 12J inches only. 
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foxes, and wild cats occur but rai’elj, and the same may be said 
of the ]iorcnpine ; the hare is faiidy common : and so are hedgehogs, 
rats and mice : the mungoose is often seen. There are no monkeys 
in the District, the I'irujnrs talked about at Choa Saidan Shah, and 
natui'ally suppo.sed by those avIio hare not seen them to be monkeys, 
being really a kind of polecat ; there are alway.s a few of them in 
the Gandhitla gorge, and they prebalily occur in other parts of the 
range also. 

There are no black buck in the District, though there are 
plenty on the other side of the Jlielum in Shahpnr and Gnjrat. 

During the six ymai's ending 1900, rewards were paid for the 
destruction of 9 leopards and 55 wolves. 

The blue rock pigeon is common, especially in the clilfs of 
the Salt Range ; and the Indian stock-pigeon also visits the District 
in the cold season. The Himalayan cushat is met with in parts 
of the hi! Is, and has been shot in July and September ; it would 
seem, therefore, that it does not migrate. Saiidgrouse {hhatittnr), 
of several kinds, are found in fairly large numbers in parts of the 
District, particularly in the Tlial, and in parts of the northern 
plateau. The grey partridge {tittur) i.s fairly common everywhere, 
but the black partridge i.s found very mrely if at all. Another 
partridge is the rimkor (hmnk), which i,s common in most of the 
higher hills, while the small .seesee {■'ntssi'), is plentiful in the lowei' 
and more barren foot-hills and ravines. Quail, in large numbers, 
visit the District, especially the lower parts of it, in the sjn'iiig 
and autumn, and are said to breed here to some extent, though 
this seem.s doubtful : .snipe are very rare, there being no large 
marshe.s iu or near the tract to bring them to the District ; they' 
are shot in small numbers in a /// i7 near Shah Muhammad- wall iu 
the extreme north-we.st coi’ner of 'I'allagang, also at Kallar Ivahar, 
and in the mnr.shy' ground rdong the lower part of the Kalian 
torrent near Jlielum ; jack seem to be more common than full 
snipe, but the numliers of both are insignificant. The ordinaiy 
bustard or nbdru, here called lhn,-mohr, is fairly' common in parts 
of the plateau, e.specially in the west of Tallagang, the fdrdmira 
fields in the morning and evening being tlie best place to look for 
it. The demoiselle crane or kulu,!, here called huuj, is common 
in the plains near the river in the cool montlis, and also in the 
neighbourhood of the Sawaii river on the iiortlieru boundary' of the 
District, where the natives make a practice of catching them on 
the wing with a simple kind of lasso made of a long piece of cord 
with a stone at the end of it. Jdie gre_v goose (aun/y) is fairly 
plentiful along the river in the winter, anil is also met with at 
Kallar Kahar, and sometimes on the Sawau. Duck are also found 
in the season practically wherever there is water, and are especially 
numerous at Kallar Kahar, where they collect in thousands, but 
are approached w'ith difficulty owing to the want of cover ; mallard, 
teal, pochard, gad wall, and the ubiquitous shoveller are amongst 
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numei’ou.s ’cai'ieties ivliicli visit the district ; at places like the 
large ‘ tank ’ close to Chakwal, as many a.s six or seven kinds may 
be got in half an hour’s shooting. Althongh there is thus a large 
variety to choose from, the district is certainly not at all a good 
one for small game shootiiig ; almost eveiytvhere thei’c is some- 
thing, but generally it is very httlc, and ev'en moderately large 
bags are unlieairl of. 

Amongst other Ihrels may be mentioned the flamingo found 
in large nundrers at Kallar Kahar in tiie cokl weather, a.nd found 
nowhere else, it is believed, in tlie Punjal*, exce[it on the neighliour- 
ing hill lakes in the Shahpiu' part of the Salt llange : the crow 
and vulture are common, the i-aven sometimes met with, on at 
least one hill stiearn the kingfisher is seen, llie golden miolc is 
oceasionally found on Tilla anel at Choa Saidan Sh ;!i, the lieautilul 
little paradise-tlycatcher oceun-ing too at tlie latter ]’laee, rvliere 
there are gardens there are generally pai'rots, bine jays are common, 
at certain times of the year huge fioeks of hlliar (the rosy pastor) 
visit the district, and wage war against the locusts if there are 
any idiout, The osprey has been said to lireed on the clilf of Tilla, 
but it is not known to have been properly identified.''' It remains 
to note that in a recent almormally dry winter a number of wild 
swans tvere seen at different places on the Jheltim river, and two 
or three of them were s]iot. 

Snakes are rather common, especially in the hills, in some 
parts of which (for instance, on the summit of Tilla) they abound: 
the commonest kinds are the cobra and A'oro/ (Au/e fr)j‘aiJuins 
and Bvitrjai'iJs cseralttis), and the A'cA/b curo/'j/e and ih.ihuiu are also 
bolioved to occur; crocodiles (,'.-.o/.'-dr) or often seen on mud-banks 
in the river-bed, but very rarely do any harm. Lizards of different 
kinds are common, including the familiar house-lizard or gecko, 
tree-lizards, and several varieties living in holes in the gi'ound, 
of which the large ijuh i- the mt.’St impoitant: a ^ma^l >-[)Otted 
venomous looking lizanl is occasionally nnt u ith in the lulls, whose 
bite is comiuonly .'-upposed to be imtantly fatal, it is believed to 
be in reality harmle riS, 

The w/a/i-scm- and rc/uf are the commonc.st fisli in the river: 
Tangrot (properly Dhangrot) in the north-east eurner of the 
district, 0])posite the junction of the Punch nver with the Jheluin 
(there still a narrow impetuous muimtaiu torrent), has a great 
reputation fur its /,iaA.'vo_r lishiiig : theie are of euuixe inalistpr in 
the Jhelum it.self, but the fame of TangTot as a fishing place is 
derived from the Punch river in the neighhounug State of Ixashmir 
and in Punch, and there seeius unfurtuiiatelv to he no doubt that 
this has veiy serioush" deteriorated in the last ten m- fifteen years, 
owing to the unmei'cifui ivay in which it has been subjected to 
poaching. Within compai'atively ivcent yeai'S a system of netting 

<0 DcuciiptiLo 2iotti.c oj i'i'3 Jj..:, i-.i. cf J'u.lum, ty L. Bowrieg, J. A. S. B,, Vol, XIX, 
1850, pp, i3— tl4. 
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has been introduced, which is carried on chiefly in the cold 
weather, partly because in that season there am very foAV European 
fishermen about to see Avhat is going on, but chiefly because 
the fish aie then in a more oi' less comatose state, and theii' 
capture is thus rendered easy. It has been stated on good authority 
that a single contractor in the cold Aveather of 1898-91) netted over 
16,000 lbs. weight of ran h seer of all sizes from d lln upAAmids, and 
almost as many in the folloAviug year : not many year's ago fish of 
from oO to 60 lbs. were not uncommon, Init, as aa'OuM naturally be 
expected, the numlrer of fish in the I'iver is no longer auythiug 
like what it used to be, and it is a long time since there has been 
a good season. It aauas announced in the Press early in 1901 that 
efforts were being made to form a committee AA'ith a vieAV to pre- 
serving the riA’cr : it is not knoAvn Avhether any practical action 
followed. 'D 


It is a curious fact that the agricultural population on the 
banks of the i'iver make practically not the slightest use of the fish 
that is to be had at their doors foi' the catching ; a villager who 
took to fish eating would be taunted Ijy his friends Avith eating -ver- 
min {lard ) : the fish caught, chiefly at Pind Dadan Khan and Jlielum 
itself, are consumed almost entirely Iry the tOAvn population. 


AAVay from the Jhelum there is little opportmuty for fish to 
live, but in some of the small streams of the Salt Range, such as 
that AAdiich rises in the sacred pools of KitJs, small minnoAV-like fish 
az'e numerous : in the pools of the same sti'eam, Avhich soon after- 
wards becomes salt and dricN up long befoi'e it can reach the river, 
there are ivhu of considerable size, u]) to perhaps six pounds or 
more : it AA'ould be more correct to say there vare such fish, for a 
few years ago they almost disappeared and stoi'ies were heard of 
dynamite from the neighbouiing coLd-mines having Ix'en used. 
There are also eels in this stream near Choa fiiaidan Shah. 

bwarms of locusts (lualtrl, ^LrriiJuiin pereijt m iiin) often make 
their appearance in the district, occasionally doing A’eiy great dama'''e 
to trees and crops: the last serious visitation of this kind was ui 
late spring of 1891, Avhen the young Avheat crop in Tallagang and 
the part of ChakAAud adjoining was alinoNt entirely destro\-ed, less 
serious damage being done in otiier parts of the district. In if’alla- 
gang this is Avell remembered as the locust year {am Iri-irdln sdl), 
from which the agriculturists commonly datecA^ents. Locusts haA'o' 
soAX'ral times recently iiiAaided the district, sometimes in great 


(1) After the above was \\ritteii, the Kashmir authorities, in r'ebnuu’y I'JOo, issued 
regalations, which have since been slightly niodilieJ, unci now stand as follows : .\ll taking 
o. hsh by improper methods (such as fixed engines, weirs and chaonels, dynamite, and 
poiyjn) IS prohibited ; a close seasi.n for nets is enforced from 15th October to 15th July 
in Jungoo pool, and Irom 15th Noremher to 15th July clsowhere. There is no close season 
for rods eyept thU in the deep pools of Jungoo, I’alak, Potah, and Lower Arno, and in the 
Junction Fool, including the Chnkker (Jammu bank) all trolling or fishing, other than by 
casting with rod and line, is prohibited from Xoveniber 15th to July 15th, 
now extends from Taiigrot up to Kotli, and includes all the branches 


The JReserratiou 
up to three miles 


distance 1 the whole rWer is parded by a staff of watchers. Fishing licenses cost (for rod 
Siflipg) Ai 19 for ten days or lest, and Es, go for a period nnt escesdiog a year, 
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force, blit have come at a seasoai -R'lien they could not do Tory great CHAP- 1, A. 
damage. In the long run perha|K more harm i.s done by t£e fnl-a, Physical 
a kind of cricket, ’'.yliicb is always ])i‘esent in the summer in great Aspects, 
or .small nnnibers, and somcliincs does nmeh damage to the autumn insect*, 
crops. 

Moafpiitoers and bouse flies arc a familiar plague, except in the 
cold months, hornets are common about houses, and there are 
sandflies in plenty at certain seasons in the Pind Diidan Khan plains 
and some other localities, white ants injure the young crops in 
seasons of drought, besides doing damage to other property. The 
honey-bee is common in the Salt Range, and the honey is much 
appreciated by the people, though somewhat insipid. 

dfliere is no record of the temperatures in the district at 
different times of the year ; but it is certain tliat the arid Thai in aud ciimat™ 
the plains west of Find Dadan Khan is amongst the hottest regions 
in India ; at Khnshab, in the Shahpur District, Avhich is similarly 
situated, the temperature in the shade rises day after day in the 
months of May and -luno to 115" or more in the .shade: through- 
out the year the temperatui'e is sensibly liigher than in the rest of 
the district, with the exception of a few places in the same . sort of 
situation, such as Doiuel I, Avhicli lies beloAV the south face of the 
Xi'li range : the cold weather too is perceptilily shorter in these hot 
tracts, the heat being often unpleasant eA'en in the middle of XoA'em- 
ber aud at the end of February. In the hills, on the other hand, 
though the climate cannot be called tem})erate, the heat iieA'er 
attains the extreme Avhich is comnioii in the plains of the 
Punjal); and in the AA'intor a bitter north Avnid pretadls, the cold 
being often scA'ere : light siioav falls every feAV years on the uplands, 
though it never lies long: and in the seA'ere Avinter of 1892-9o there 
Axas a heavy fall, wliich coA’ered not only the Salt Range, lint prac- 
tically the whole of the plateau to the nortli of it. Over the rest of 
the district the elima.te is that of the ordinary Punjab plain. 

The cold Aveather conies to an end in April, about the middle of 
which month the temperature begins to be uncomfortably high, and 
continues to rise through May and .)une, the liottest months, until 
the monsoon brerks, usually in the last week of .lunc or the first 
Aveek of .July : Avith the coming of the rains the temperature falls 
consideraljly, though the damp heat aa'IucIi folloAA’S any cessation of 
the monsoon for more than a AA'cek or ten days is often scA'ere ; and 
the climate of the head([uarters station > at such times pai’ticularly 
trying : the rains generally come to an end aliout the beginning of 
September. ToAvards the end of tliat month the nights begin to be 
sensibly cooler, and th.e beginning of the “ cold Aveather ” soon 
follows", about the middle of October, though the heat in the sun re- 
mains considerable for some AA^eeks longer: through the Avinter 
mouths the district enjoy> almost perfect Aveather Avith bright days 
and cold clear nights Avith generally some frost in the tAVO coldest 
months, interrupted at more or less frequent intervals by spells of 
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cold, ratv, rainy weather due to the winter rains, which usually begin 
soon after Christmas, and end with February, though earlier and later 
storms are not uncommon : towaids the end of March the sun 
again becomes poweiful. 

The district is fauiy healthy, but not remarkably so, the average 
death-i'ate for the years 1890 to 1900 having been 31 per thousand, 
which is not very different from the Prijvincial average : as else- 
where in the Punjal) the people suffer severely in the autumn 
months from intermittent fevers, more especially along the bank 
of the river, when the floods subside, and the inundated lands 
Itegin to dry. In Xovemlier and December the fever is often 
complicated with pneumonia and In onchitis, and dysentei y and 
diarrhoea are common suu])tuns of the disease, while towaids the 
end of the season enlargement of the spleen is often prevalent. 
As might be expected, the amount of fever is less in dry yeai s 
than in those of heavy rainfall, bnt the difference is not, as a rnle, 
so great as would l)e looked for. The worst year in recent times 
was ldf>2, wlien heavy luins and floods, combined with a severe 
epidemic of claflera, I'aised the death-rate to 53 per thousand, or 
48 per thousand, excluding the deaths from cholera : while the 
following year, in ^.pitc of copious rains and uii]i]'ecedeuted floods 
in the .Ihelum rive)', li, .1 a deatli-rato of only 25 per thousaurl, the 
lowest figuic I'eached in tlie ten years. Other prevalent diseases 
aie guinc;i-worm, AxhereA'er the people are dependent oil stagnant 
tanks for their water-supply, while eye ti’oubles and skin diseases 
arc coimnou in all jiarts. Stone in the bladder occurs chiefly in 
the hilly Tracts, ill pmts of Avhich goitre also is said to lie not 
uncommon, though it is very seldom actually scon. There is a 
small colony of lepeis in one of the villa, ges of the Jhehim Pabbi, 
Avliicli accounts for the great majoiity of the 123 per-ons in the 
district so afflicted ; lepei-s ai'c seldom seen cLsewliei'e. 

The regularity witli Avbicli the death-rate, loAvest in April 
(2<S per tlionsaiid), li^es to its highest (51) in Aovember, is 
soiiuwhat remarkable: the four months ending with June are the 
healthiest, with a dcatli-inte of 28 to ;'!2 per thousand ; next come 
the rjiiiis, July to September, Avitli Feliruary, .34 to 37 ; while the 
Avor.st are the moutb.s of tlie autumn liaiu'est and the Avintei’ cold, 
October to -January, Avitli the high I'atc of 40 to 51 pei' tliousaiid 

Tlie figui'cs for the average annual rainfall at each station, as 
supplied b,v the Meteorological De[)artment from statistics completed 
up to 19U0 are as folloAV.s : — 



T>lr]tPt 

Jlitluin 

33 

Find Kli.Tii 

Fl.l 

CliakAval ... 

17 

Tallag'aiio- 

18 


and these averages may Ik* taken as more accurate than those for 
the last ton years, from which they difTei' consideralily. It should 
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be obseryed, bowever, that the rain-gauge stations at Jbelnm and 
Tallagang aie situated at the extreme east of those Tahsfls, and 
the rainfall recorded at them is heayier than that of the tracts 
■which they represent, for it is well known that tlie rainfall 
decreases rapidly as one goes westwards away from the Himalaya ; 
the Find Dadan Khan o'ano'e also is correct o'uide to the rainfall 
of only a small part of the Tahsil, the central part of the plain. 
Experience seems to indicate an average rainfall somewhat as 
follows : — 

Inchefi. 

Most of Tahsil .Jhelum, eastern Chakwal, anti the 

east and central Salt Haito-e ... ... ... 22 

Chakwal tV’est, Tallag-ann' Kast, eastern ]ilains of 

Pint! IJadan Khan, ami western Salt Pane^e ... IS 

Tallagang West ... ... ... ... ... In 

Find Dadan Khan Thai (tlio western plains) ... 12 

For the district as a whole the rainfall is somewhat scanty 
and very uncertain, varying greatly from year to year ; what, 
moreover, is almost as much of importance as the .amount of the 
rain is its distribution in time; a small rainfall well distributed 
is infinitely su]icrior to a heava' fall crowded into a few abnormal 
storms, with long interva.ls of aridity both before and afteiwards ; 
on this point no statistics can give any trustworthy information. 

Xo destrnctive cyclones or eartlniuakcs arc on record : cartli- 
fpiakes do occur, very rarely, hnt thongh perceiitihle enough, they 
are too slight to do any apineciahle damage- The destrnctive flood 
in Kashmir in -Inly 1890, until recently the highest on record, 
was accompanied by very heavy and long eontinned rain in the 
lower hills and in the .Thehun District itself : the result was a 
flood of unprecedented volume in this part of the course of the 
river aud immense damage, with great loss of property and some 
loss of life, w'as caused by it : the town of Jhelum escaped with 
little damage, hnt Find Dadan Khan suffered vei'y serious loss, 
which has iio doubt contributed someth aig to the decay of this 
town through the loss of its trade. The damage done was, how- 
ever, chiefly in the villages of the smldh tract along the river side, 
Avhere great loss of crops, stock, and other property occurred. 

Snhserpicut PX]ierionce has shoAvn that, as might have been 
expected, even a heavy flood in Kashmir does not necessarily imply 
any great rise in the level of the svream after it leaA’es the hills. 
Tlie valley of Kashmir in 1903 experienced an inundation enn- 
siderahly exceeding in severity that C'f 1803, but the river did no 
damage' lorver doAvn ; the fact is that the Jhelum river of the 
Fnnjali ])lnins takes Imt a fraction of its A-olume from the drainage 
of tlie Kashmir valley, thongh the fraction is no doubt a fairly 
considerable one. 
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Section B. — History. 

The materials for the history of any particular tract arc its 
antiquities — ruins and coins — its present races or ti-ihes and their 
traditions, and the evidence of the historians and travellers in 
whose pages it is mentioned. In the case of this district we have 
the aid of all these, though until rve come to comparatively recent 
times the information that they furnish is generally extremely 
meagre and fragmentaiy, and there is often considerable doubt 
as to its proper interpretation. 

It will be Avell first to notice the various places of historical or 
archreological interest in tbe district, and to discuss bitefly the 
information offered by its more portable antiquities — coins and 
the like ; after a passing inference to tribid history and traditions, 
the historical evidence will lie dealt with, and finally some account 
of the recent history of the tract will be given. To some extent, 
howet'er, these subjects overlap. 

Aech.eolooical Eevaixs. 

The site of the present town of Jhelum is not old, but the 
mound on which the railway bungalows are built is undoubtedlv 
of great ago, aud many antiquities were olitained from it in the 
excaA’ations when the railway was under construction : these objects, 
Avhich are described by General Cunningham in his Arch leolosi cal 
Survey Pieports, Vol. XIV, pp. 41 — 43, are of two kinds, one 
probably dating liack to the time of the Greeks, and the otlier 
to the flourishing ])ei*iod of Kashmirian rule, to which most of 
the existing temples in the district appear to belong. They 
included 3 iron ti ipods of Greek foi'in, 2 lirass boAvls, a complete 
stone pibar, and 23 pillar bases of the same fashion: the pillar, 
shown in Plato XVI of the volume above referred to, is ucuv in 
the Museum at Lahore (as is also a pillar Avith a rude head 

on one side of it, a])pai'ently from the same source). Cunningham 
comsidered it to be in tho later Gnpta style, not later than the 
7th or 8th Century A.D. 

In the Aullage of Kiila, about four miles north of Jhelum, is a 
pilaster, evidently tho left jaralt of a doomray, of stone, about 7 
feet high, haAung an image at the bottom, but in tho upper part 
just like the oi-dinary pillars obtained fi-om old Hindu or Jaina 
temples, and like the one from Jhelum referred to above : it is 
clearly from the same temi)le. This Kala pillar Avas published by 
General Abbott in J, A. S. B., 1847, plate 24.'^' 

About ten miles north-Avest from Jhelum lies the great fort 
of Rohtas. After expelling Humayun in A.U. 1 .j 42, the emperor 
Shor Shall Sui' found it desiralile to take measures against the 
return of the exile, aud again.st his friends the Gakkhai's : he 
therefore visited the Jhelum hills and selected the spot, Avhecc the 
Kalian torrent bursts thinugh the low continuation eastwards 

( 1 ) On » Sculpture from the Site of Bukephalia, J, A. S. B., 1847, p. CC4, 
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of tlie Tilla range, for the eonsti'nctioii of a great fort, to be named 
after the fort of Rohtus in Peaigal, the scene of a previous victory. 
The Gakkhars did all they could to Ixiyeott the-lniilders, and Avith 
such success that for a short time an a^hruji 'was paid for each 
stone, but eventually the ivork rvas completed, in 1-543 A.D., 
at a cost Tvhieh, according to tAvo historians, AA'orks out at about 
Its. 40,25,000."' The Gakkhars made a feeble retort by Imilding 
some insignificant fortifications near the Aullage of Hnltanpnr, 
Avhich still remain, 'riiefoit of Rohtas has a circumferenco of about 
2-| mileSj and a rliAdding Avail in addition, aliont I mile long : the 
Avails are at theii' base in many places oO feet thick, and from 
80 to 50 feet high: there are 08 toAVers or ba.stions and 12 
gatcAAmys, and the Avails are everyAvhere piei-ced for musketry or 
archery, and here and thei'e for cannon : in the parapets neai’ the 
gateAvays are machicolations, from Avlrich molten lead conkl be 
poured on attacking troops. The fort lias ncA’er stood a serious 
siege, and even in mediatval warfare would have taken a large 
army to hold it, for some of the gates are remarkably easy of 
access, and but poorly constructed. It is now in [larts ruined, 
especially on the north side, Avherc a considerable section of the 
walls has collapsed ; in other places the foundations of soft sandstone 
haA'e AVoru aAvaj*, leaA-iiig the walls suppox’ted only by the excellent 
mortar Avith Avhich they Avere constructed. Many of the gatuAvays 
are, hoAVCA'or, still imposing, the finest being the Hohal Hate facing 
Tilla, AA'hich is over 70 feet high; the balconies on the outer wall-s 
of this gate arc fine specimens of the AAmik of the time, and the 
AA'hole gateway is perfect in spite of the use to which its upper 
part has been put as a district rest-house. The lie.'t gateways 
after the Solial DarAvaza arc the Khivas Ivhaiu', Avherc the road 
from Jhelum enters the fort, and the Langar-khana, on the north 
side. The northern part of the fort is se[)arated from the lost by 
an interior aa all, much the same as those on the outside, so a> to 
form a kind of citadel {an'Iarhjt) : Avithin it is a small high building 
of incongruous appearance, said to have been erected by Man Singh 
in the time of Akbar. The fort contains tAA'o bdoU-'< or aa'cIIs Avith 
long flights of steps on one side giving access to the AVater, noAV 
no longer to lie found iu them : the citadel contains a small ruined 
mosque of the same peiiod as the rest of the fort: and there are 
several inscriptions over the gateAA'ays, lint nothing of importance. 
In the body of the fort is the small tOAvn of Rohtas, Avith a 
flourishing bazar, AA'here old coins are generally tc be found, chiefly 
Indo- Scythian, and ddins of the Siirf Kings, and of the Mughal 
Emperors. Rohtas was subsequently visited by many of the 
Mughal Empei'ors and other rulei'S rind iimiders ; but it is not 
associated Avith any important historical event, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its size and massiveness, and as an example of 
labour Avasted. 

in Wd'iidt-i~Jahdiigli-( (Elliot, A’ol. VI, y. 307), reckouing tLe ddm as jL rupeej and 
(Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 419), conntiiige the Bahloli as rupee. 
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HA£^I. B. The best general view of the fort is perhaps that to be obtained 
History, from the opposite side of the Kahan torrent to the noith : the first 
view of the walls as the place is approached from the Jhelnm side 
Eohtas. is also striking. 

Until the construction of tlie Grand Ti'unk Road, Rohtas was 
a halting place on the main i-oad between Lahore and Peshawar : 
about a mile to the north is a di.snsed sej'ai in fair preservation, 
of about the same period as the fort itself oi' somewdiat later.'’* 


The following are extracts from an interesting article on Rohtas 
in the Pioneer of October 10th, 1897 : — 

“ Through the gorge in which the fort stirnds the little river Kahsiii 
winds its way. In olden times this gorge must hare been often used 
for traffic from the mountainous country noith of the Salt Range to 
the plains south of it. It is pretty certain that Alexander brought 
hia boats from the Indus on carriages to the Jhelum this way, tor 
there is no other pass available for wheel traffic in this portion of 
the range, hut how be made this available is, and must ever remain, 
a mysterr. How Alexander managed his transport department from 
the Indus to the Jhelum is a chapter of history that cannot be 
written. Many and many a time the Gakkhars of the country north of 
the Salt Range had used the defile. Armies from Ghazni and Samarkand 
used it also. So that in medimval times it must often have witnessed 
armies of cavalry going on their way to the rich plains of the Punjab and 
northern India, to Sialkot, once the capital of a rich district ruled by 
llippostratus and Zoilus and Straton, to Lahore, to Delhi and to Ajmir. 
It must have witnessed their return thinned in their numbers by warfare 
and disease, but laden now with plunder— vast quantities of gold, silvei’, 
and precious stones, immense stores of rich cloths, and, worst of all, 
innumerable slaves, young men and maidens doomed to a life-long captivity. 
Tuere was no advauced post of Hindustiln in the Punjab proper. The 
forts protecting the country were south of the Sutlej. There was no 
unity amongst the Rajas ot India. They did not regard themselves as 
a nation, ami in those good old times, free from oppression and rapacity 
and exhaustive taxation, there was no cohesion and no National Congress. 
The Sultans of Delhi never dreamt ot making a fort in soaiivanced a spot. 
More than a score and a half of them lived and ruled and repelled 
invasions from the north (when they could), but they w'ere too much 
engrossed with either spending the revennes of the country on tbeir 
personal pleasures, or heaping them up uselessly in their treasurjg to 
think of any Avastefnl public works for the protection of the couutry. 

“ The Mughals came this way to Iiulia. Dahar says, ‘Advancing five 
marches from the bind the sixth brought us close by the hill of Jud below 

the hills of Baluath Jogi, on the banks of a river where wp encamped.’ 

This was when he was on his way to Pauipat, to conquest and to empire. 
After five years of incessant warfare and turmoil, this jjass saw his return 
— a corpse. In his train as conqueror he had primitive cannon which he 
used to some purpose at Panipat. How he managed to transport them 
through the northern Punjab we do nut know, but cannon could go where 
carriages laden with boats had gone eighteen hundred years before. 
His army was composed of both cavalry and infantry as well as artillery. 

1 1) In a " Descriptive Notice of the Dietrict of Jhilum" by L. Bowriog, J.A.S.B , 1850 
p. 43-64, it is said to have been erected (with the shrine of Shah Jamal, near Rohtasj 

by Shah Jahani who reigsed from 1627-165S A, D, 
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His infantry were chiefly bownaen. On his return we can imagine the CH AP- 1 . B. 
bier borne with every sign of grief and pomp. In the five ye its of big History. 
Indian life the pass had sten much nidita y tiafii'- fie hal no foojot en 
his army left behind at Kabul, atid lie wa-i coii-taiitly sen nig pieso ts of , 

plunder from his army of victory to their brethren in arui.s, tlie army of " ^ 
occupation in Kabul. 

“ The two first Mughals made friends with tlie turbulent Gakkhars 
who inhabited the coiiutiy north of the Salt Ilange. When Humayun, 
the second Mughal, had been driven from Hindustan, and his brothers 
had also been expelled, their conr[iieror, Slier Sliah, who wm.s a con-suinmate 
general, saw at once that he must huildafoit to held the Clakkhars in 
check and also to be an obstacle in the return of the expelled emperor. 

He selected the gorge of the Kahan for the fort, and lie could not have 
chosen a better spot. It overawed the Gakkhar-^, and it was in the direct 
road from Kabul to Lahore. Fortune more than smiled on Slier Shah. 

The daughter of the Gakkhar Chief, Sarang Khan, fi ll into his hands, 
as did also that douahty chieftain himself. 'J'he daughter was given to 
a favourite general, Khwtis Khan, and the chief was flayed alive and his 
skin stuffed with straw. The mercies of the olden time were tender and 
their chivalry renowned. 

******* 

“ Now for the utility of this stronghold. SherSliah died, and ten 
years after his death Humdyun returned to India. ‘Tatar Klidn KasI, 
the governor of Kohtai, although the tort had been strengthened, made no 
resistance and fled; but Adam Khan, thougli he owed .-ervice, did not 
join the army.’ Yes, it is true Adam Khan owed service, hut he would 
not give it to the family of tlie nnndeiers of his fa Imr, he [ireferred 
showing his fiienlship to the old fr eods of his family the Mughals. 

There Ts no excuse for Aiiam Klidii. The very purpose for whicii the 
fort was constructed it did not fuldl. 

“ One of the gates of Rohtas, that is now pretty complete, is named after 
Khwds Khdn, who married the daughter of the Gakkhar chief, Sarang. 

This general was not in favour with Islam Shah, who caused him to be 
foully murdered. There is some doubt as to where the corpse was buried. 

Some say Delhi, some Khwaspur, between the Jhelum and Chemib. 

Tradition has it that the tomb is the one outside the gate of the fort, near 
the gate named after him. That tradition is almost certainly wrong. 

“ Akbar just rested a night at Robtason bis way to Kabul. Jahangir, 
the son of Akbar, and grandson of Babar, went to Kashmir several times 
during his reign. In his diary he jotted down the most trivial things. 

He noticed both Rohtas and Tilla. Of Rohtas he says that, it was 
constructed by Slier Shah amongst the ravines where it was scarcely 
conceivable that so strong a position could liav'e been obtained. 

******* 

“ On another occasion .Jahangir tells us that he stayed at Rohtls and 
got some small partridgns called Cn'/iM, and that irs flesh is n,oi e tasty 
than thar of atv ther kind of paitiidge calle 1 kahnk. He was a g'eat 
sportsman, and was a ciuinoissenr of game when cooked and uri the 
festive board. Once more Jahangir visited Ruhtas. He had been on a 
forced journey to Kabul in the company of Mahahat Klian, a cieafure 
cf the heir-apparent, who afterwards heen’oe Shah Jahan. Ho was to 


Probably Saunlc, chikor. 
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all intents and purposes a prisoner of this mnn. Nur Jahfin, the beautiful 
wife of the emperor, was a woman of manv resources. She obtained 
troops from Lahore, and ordered Mahabat Khan out of the way. He 
was obliged to obey, Jahdngir advanced to Rohtas and theie for a while 
held his court, hut the glory was departed from it. Rohtd^s has no 
palaces, and the emperor and his suite must, have lived in the weather worn 
tents that had been to K^,bnt and back. Jahangir visited Kashmir once 
more, but be did not take Robtas either in going or coming back. He 
returned to Lahore to die. 

“The other Mughal emperors seem to have made no use whatever of 
Eroht^s. But the Durrdni invaders of the Punjab knew its value, and 
they maintained a garrison and governor there to keep open their 
communications with Kd,bul ; but these invaders were only in power for 
a time, they soon had to betake themselves to Kdbul and to stay there. 
In the confusion that ensued the Sikhs rose into power. Eanjit 
Singh at the beginning of the present century obtained Lahore. Soon 
after he tried to get Kashmir, and in returning from one of his 
unsuccessful expeditions against the unhappy valley passed through 
Eohtas. One of the most touching events in his life is connected with 
"Rohtds. His general, Hari Singh, had been slain in battle against 
the Afghans at Jamrud. The Mahiidja hea»d of his death when in 
camp at Rohtas and the news caused him to weep, for Hari Singh was 
one of the few men whom Eanjit Singh trusted and loved.” 

The monastery of Jogis on the summit of the isolated peak of 
Tilla, which rises to a height of over 3,200 feet aboiit 20 miles 
west of Jlielum, is undoubtedly one of the oldest rehgious institu- 
tions in Northern India: it is now' known as Tilla Gorakh Nath, or 
more usually as Jogi Tilla or Tilla simply ; but was formerly 
c:dled Tilla Balnath, and the name is still well known : the Jogis say 
that Balnath was a prominent disciple of Gorakh Nath, the legendary 
founder of the institution. Cunningham (Ancient Geography of 
India, pp. 164 — 6) sees a reference to the place in a curious fable 
related by Plutarch {De Fluvii.'i), to the effect that, when Porus was 
preparing to oppose Alexander in B. C. 326, the royal elephant 
rushed up a hill saci’ed to the sun,**' and in human speech 
implored him to cease his opposition to the invader ; and that the 
mountain was afterwards called the “ Hill of the Elephant in this 
Cunningham finds further pi oof that Tilla Balnath is referred to, and 
that the monastery was in existence in the time of Alexander, “ for 
the Macedonians, Avho had just come from Persia, would almost 
certainly have mistaken the name for Fflnath or Pilnath, the 
‘ Elephant.’ ” All this, hoAvever, is mere conjectme, which has no 
critical foundation. All that is really known of Tilla is that the 
institution is of veneiable age; for how many centuries it has 
been in existence there is nothing to show. Of popular traditions 
regarding the place there are plenty : Eaja Vikramaditya of ITjjain 
may be taken to be an historical personage, but the popular 
story connecting him rvith Tilla has no historical foundation ; 

(1) Cnnningham’a etatement that Tilla Balnath meana “ Hill of the Sun,” ia not, however 
correct. 
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the popular tradition states that his elder brother, Raja Bharthri, 
resigned the throne to become a fiKiir and a member of the Tilla 
monastery, as Gorakh Nath’s disciple : details of his journey and 
his acts there are given, and one of the oldest samddhs on the hill is 
known as that of Raja Bharthri : he is said to have founded the 
similar institution on the Koh Kirana hill in Jhang. If he lived at 
all he lived nearly 1,500 years ago. 

TiUa again is connected by ti-adition witb the name well 
known in folk-songs of Pdran Bhagat, a son of Riija Salwahan of 
Sialkot, another semi-fabulous king, of whose times there is really 
no historical information : Pdran is said to have joined the Jogi 
fraternity on being restored to life by their head, and to have sub- 
sequently founded a well-known monasteiy in tlie Rohtak Distiict. 

Balnath of the Jogis is mentioned in the time of Slier Shah 
Sun'<^’, and Abul Fazl in the Am-i-Akban' 'Wi’ites of “ the temple of 
Balnath Jogf, which is called Tilla Balnath,” as being held in 
veneration by the faqira of Hindustan. 

The old jdgxr heldi by the Jogis of the village of Naugiran is 
referred to in a sanad of Akbar as an ancient grant : it has recently 
been restored after over forty years’ resumption, due to the miscon- 
duct of the late gaddi-iiasMii, with whose connivance the murder 
of a faqtr at Tilla was said to have been committed. There are 
numerous other saiiada of later kings relating to this jdgir in 
possession of the Jogis. 

Tilla is supposed to have been sacked by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
about the year 1 748 A. D. It is probably due to this that there 
is practically nothing on the surface or in the present buildings on 
the hill to show the antiquity of the place : it is believed, however, 
that it has never been examined by a trained archteologist, and it 
is possible that remnants of earlier ljuildings might be found : 
one such remnant is probably the handsome caiwed stone doorway 
in the courtyard of the monasteiy, which recalls, both in material 
and style, the sculptures found in the Gandhala valley near Choa 
Saidan Shah.'^^ The present buildings are an irregular straggling 
pile of no great distinction : separate from them are a number of 
masonry tombs, large and small, of past Jogis, for their custom is 
burial not cremation ; and there are various storage tanks, of which 
the largest, the Kwar Sar, is merely an ordinary embanked pond on 
a large scale. There is a fine masonry tank near the monastery : 
the rude figures surmounting the steps on one side seem to be 
comparatively recent. The conspicuous shrine on the rocky 
pinnacle to the west (the summit of the hill), commemorates a visit 
paid to TiUa by the Sikh Guru, Nanak. 


(1) Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 415. 

(*) Ancient pilgrimage places in India, still flourishing, tarely show any old le.naiug, 
Continnal restoration and rebuilding acoount fur this. 
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The Jog’is of Tilla have at times in their recent history been 
remarkable less for piety and good beharionr than for the want of 
these qualities : at the present time, however, the institution is in 
good repute, and the Pir Sahj Nath, enjoys the esteem 

of his Muhammadan neighbours as well as of the Hindus. The 
curious use of the Muhammadan title of Pir will be noticed : in this 
the heads of the Jogis at Kot Sarang, Makhad, &c., follow the 
example of the parent institution: tl.ese are only two of the nearest 
of the marry branches which have from time to time been thrown 
off from Tilla : if the Jogis are to be credited, they still keep up 
relations Avith such branches as far off as Nepal and Afghanistan, 
in addition to marry in British territory : they claim, and apparently 
with correctness, that theirs is the original Jogr foundation from 
Avhich all others hat'e sprung. Formerly a great place of pilgrim- 
age, Tilla has hr latter days rnrrch declined in this respect, 
possibly oAving to the cornpctitioir of nrore accessible places. - 

The ruins at Dihitvar- arrd near Daraprrr ar’e thus described by 
Cunningham at page 101 of his “Ancient Geography of India”: — 

“ The ruined city near Danipur, which has been described by Burnes^'* and 
Court'-’b is situated on the we^^t bank of the river, 30 niile.s below Jhelum, and 
10 miles alrove Jalalpur. In their time the old mound was unoccupied, but 
about 1832 A. D. the people of Dilawar abandoned their A-illage on a hill to 
the west and settled on the site of the ruined city. Before that time the place 
was usually called Bind or “the mound,’' although its true name is said to ha\’e 
been Udamnagar or Udinagar. The mins consist of two large mounds just 
half mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway between them. The 
south mound on which Dilawar i.s situated is about 500 feet square at the top 
and 1,100 or 1,200 feet at base, with a height of 50 or 60 feet. The north 
mound on which old Darapur stands i.s 600 feet square and from 20 to 30 
feet in height. Between these mounds the fields are covered with broken 
bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said to be the ruins of a single city. 
The walls of the Dilawar liou.'Cs tire built of the large old bricks dug out of 
this mound, which are of two size.s, one of 111 by 8i by 3 inches and the 
other of only half this thickiic'.s. The coins which I obtained belonged to 
the first Indo- Scythians, the site must therefore have been occupied certainly as 
early as the second century before the Christian era. Its foundation is attri- 
buted to Ktija Bharati,'^) whoso age is not known. 

The coins of Muhammadan rulers found at Dilawar are noticed 
elseAvhere. 


lU The of Tilla are Kaiipliarta?, and as the name imnlicsi they pierce the eara and 
wear larn;e riiiL'S in them, frener.illy of wo k 1; they wear nr..nerally clothes of a light brick- 

dost colour; do not wear the sacred threa 1 or tin; sca'p lock, but wear thick cord^ of black 
wool: they do not ab.stain fiom fl-sh ; do not marry, being recruited chiefly from Khatria 
Aroras, and Brahmins. They consider that Shiv himeelt was the founder of the Joe-i com-’ 
mun.ty, and especially worsldp him in the greater of all gods. Properly speakin-^ the Jot-i is 
a follower of the A o-a system of philosophy, mainly a belief in the power of man Ger nature 

by ra-ans cf austerities and the occult intlnence of the will ; to th ; .Jo<n of the present day 
this survives chiefly ir. the ti.aditions regaiding the doings of their former representatives and 
hashttle or no mtln.-nce on their conduct, dimigl, educated men are quite prepared to seethe 
tradinonu mi. a Acs repeated, shonM a of mtficieut holiness make his appearance at Tilla. 
of Budclh'isdc’mmin^''''''”'' P''-‘’^?>'aph 57. suggests that the Jogi order is possibly 


(-) “'J'ravcls in Punjal),” A’c., ii, 5i. 

<■3) Journal, At^ialic Society of Bengal, 1S3 g, 4/2-3. 
'n Perhaps Raja Bhanbri, see note on Tilla above, 
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Another very old site is at Dhamiak (always so pronounced 
locally, but written usually Dhamak), about six miles north of 
Sohawa Eailway Station : the present village is built on tlie 
old site, which can never have been of great size, and in con.^e- 
quence there is nothing left of the old buildings, except the 
materials used for building many of the present houses, these are 
mostly small-sized bricks, but the very large ones also, which are 
almost always proof of great age, have been obtained here. It is 
practically certain that Dhamiak was the scene of the assassination 
of Muhammad bin Sam, better known as Muhammad Ghauri, the 
first of the Sultans of Delhi (A. D. 1193 — 1205) : he had had much 
trouble with the Gakkhars during his reign, and was slain in the 
centre of his camp while marching from Lahore to Ghazni 
by a band of those whose relatives had been killed in the fighting 
with his troops. The name of the place is variously given 
by the historians as Damek or Damiak, Barmhek, and Rathak. 
The principal Gakkhars now deny that their tribe was concerned, 
but the old high road from Lahore, through Rohtas, Chakoha, and 
Bakrala, passed on through Dhamiak to one of the Hathia hamlets 
and so out of the district ; Dhamiak is still in the heart of the 
Gakkhar country, and the stoiy of Muhammad Ghauri’s death is 
not unknown to local tradition. It seems clear, therefore, that it 
was here that he was killed.‘^^ 

About ten miles east of Dhamiak in the tvild hills near 
Jhelum is Makhiand, a hamlet of the large village of Lehri : here 
some large plaster heads in the Gandhaiian^ style of art were 
unearthed a few years ago, and the foundations are visible of an 
ancient building, possibly a small Buddhist monastery, though of this 
there is no certain evidence ; but the size of the site is small, and 
to judge from the small amount of material about, the building was 
perhaps never completed. The situation is a veiy fine one, on a 
hill overlooking a fold of the river ; opposite on a rocky crag is the 
picturesque fort of Ramkot, and beyond the view extends over the 
many intervening ranges to the snows of the Pir^ Panjal. ^ The 
neighbouring parts of the Kashmir territory are said to be rich in 
archaeological remains. 

A good deal has been written about the ancient city of Girjhak, 
of which the modern town of Jalalpuris the successor : Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography of India, p. 163) estimated that Girjhak may have 
been three or four times the size of the present town of about 3,500 
inhabitants. “ Girjhak of Sindh Sagar ” is mentioned in the Ain-i 
Akbari. (Gladwyn, Vol. II, p. 263), and it is probably Correctly 
stated that it was in Akbar's time that the new name of Jalalpur was 


more detail below, in the notice of the Gakkhars : 


(1) This matter is alluded to . j • .-u ■ i.- v i .1 

it is at least doubtful whether the Gakkhars were concerned in the aEsassination, but there 

Beetns no reason to doubt that it took place at Dhamiak. ^ 

(2) Generally assigned to the second and third centuries A.D.', Bjirgess, Buddhtit Art in 

India, p. S4 S, 
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CHAP. I, B. adopted in honour of the Emperor (Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar). The old name is stdl applied to the remains of a small 
Janjua fort on the Mangal De hill behind Jalalpur. Cunningham 

Jaiaipur. elsewhere writes of the place as one of the oldest sites in India, 
and says that it extended for a considerable distance along the 
base of the hills to the west. It must be said, however, that 
whatever the age of the place, there is nothing on the spot to prove 
it ; the inextensive ruins on the hill to the west are merely those of 
a mosque, and of rough stone huts, such as the villagers build at the 
present time, together with a modem Hindu temple. The identifi- 
cation of Jalalpur with Alexander’s town of Bukephala is discussed 
further on. Here it is enough to say that there is no trace of 
anything Greek in the place now. 

Old Bhera. About thirty miles further down the river, close to Ahmadabad, 
is a short range of low hdlocks called hurdri, on which are the 
signs of former extensive habitations : this is another suggested site 
of Bukephala (see below) ; the modern town of Bhera lies just 
opposite on the left bank of the Jhelum, but it is known that it was 
originally on the right bank, and everything points to the 
Ahmadabad hurdn as its old site. Cunningham identifies the place 
with the capital of Sopei^ihes, a local prince of Alexander’s time ; 
this seems very doubtful, but of the great antiquity of the site we 
have the evidence of the numerous ancient coins found on it, and 
we know that it was at Bhera or Bheda that the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hian crossed the Jhelum about the year A. D. 400'^^ . 

The town was taken by Mahimid early in the 11th centuxy 
(Elliot, Vol. II, p 29), and again by Turti, a general of Chingiz Khan 
in 1221 A. D. (Elliot, Vol. II, p. 392). Babar’s Memoirs show that 
in his time, eleven centuries later, the town was still situated on the 
right bank of the river: it was the furthest limit of his first invasion 
of India. New Bhera, on the left bank of the river, was founded by 
Sher Shah about 1540 A. D., when he selected the site for Rohtas 
fort. 


Malot. Of the history of Malot very little is known ; Cunningham’s 

identification*^^ of this place with the Singhapura of Hiuen Tsiang 
was doubted even by himself, and later investigators, such as 
Dr. M. A. Stein, have decided against it. The fort is said to have 
been built by Eaja Mai, a Janjiia chief, whose descendants stiU hold 
the village : in their genealogies he comes at some twenty generations 
or 600 years back, but this tells us nothing of the age of the temple, 
that is Malot’s principal feature, and which was no doubt built much 


See alee Archoeologioal Eeporta, Vol. V, p. 90. 


(1) Ancient Geography of India, p. 153. 

(2) Beal’s translation, Chap. XV. 

(3) Cunningham has a notice of Bhera also in Arohoeological Reports Vol XIV p 33 . 

he says the onginal name is stated to have been Bhadravati Nagari after EiiaBhadra Sena’ 
Trho j?av 0 a horse for the Aswamedha sacrifice. ^ * 

(*) Archasologioal Eeports, Vol, V. p. 85. 
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earlier. Malot is situated on one of the highest of those precipitous CHAP. I, B. 
spurs which at intervals project slightly from the southern edge of HiSory. 
the Salt Range and command a wide view over the plains below : 
on the extreme edge of the cliff are the temple and gateway Maiot. 
described below ; for some distance below them the stony sloping 
surface of the spur, connecting Malot with the Salt Range upland, 
is bare except for extensive remains of former houses built 
roughly of stone, just hke those now in use : then about 500 
yards from the temple is the present village, ending on the 
north side rvith a sharp drop of perhaps 100 feet, roughly 
walled at the top, Avith a gateway and tower of comparatively 
recent date ; the slope then drops down to join the main body of the 
u'ange. The only remains of much antiquity are the temple and 
gateway already referred to, which are in the earlier Kashmirian 
style of architecture : they are built of a coarse sandstone, which has 
in places suffered much from the action of the weather : the few 
sculptures which remain are much mutilated. The following 
account is abridged from that given by Cunningham in his Archaeo- 
logical Reports, Vol. V, pp. 85 to 90 : — 

“ The temple is a square of 18 feet inside, with an entrance porch on the 
east towards the gateways : on each side of the porch there is a round fluted 
pilaster, or half pillar, supporting the trefoiled arch of the opening, and on 
each side of the (inner) door there is a smaller pilaster of the same kind with 
a similar trefoiled arch. . . . The four corners of the building outside are 

oniamented with plain massive square pilasters, beyond which each face 
projects for 2i feet, and is flanked by two semi-circular pilasters supporting a 
lofty trefoiled arch. 

“ On each capital there is a kneeling figure under a half trefoil canopy, 
and from each lower foil of the arch there springs a smaller fluted pilaster for 
the support of the cornice. In the recess between the pilasters is a highly 
ornamented niche with trefoiled arch, flanked by small fluted pilasters. The 
roof of the niche first narrows, and then widens into a bold projecting balcony, 
which supports three miniature temples, the middle one reaching up to the top 
of the great trefoiled recess. '1 he plinth of the portico and the lower wall outside 
are ornamented all round wuth a broad band of deep mouldings nearly two 
feet hi height, beneath ivhich is the basement of the temple still four feet above 
the ruins. The general effect of this facade is strikingly bold and picturesque, 

. rather marred by the introduction of the small pilasters for the support 
of the cornice. 

“ The exterior pyramidal roof of the temple has long ago disappeared, but 
the interior roof is stiil intact. That of the porch is divided into three squares, 
gradually lessened by overlapping stones. I n the temple itself (by the same 
method of overlapping stones) the opening is reduced first to an octagon, then 
to a circle, which is gradually narrowed until small enough to be covered by a 
single slab: this slab is gone, but the rest is intact. Though not accurately 
measured, the height of the cornice above the basement is almost exactly 30 
feet, inside from floor to spring of dome about 28 feet 4 inches, the remaim’ng 
1 1 feet being accounted for by the floor. 

“ The interior of the temple is quite plain, and there is no trace of statue 
or pedestal of any kind. It is "said, however, that a Iingam was once enshrined 
in the centre of the room. This is most probably tjue, as this form of temple 
in Kashmir would seem to have been peculiar to the Brahmanical worship of 
MAhfideva. The figures that are still left on the outside are so much mutflated 
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. that they could not be recognised. It is certain^ however, that they are not 
Buddhist figures, |which are easily recognisable even in fragments. 

“ The gateway is situated 58 feet due east of the temple. It is a massive 
building, 25 by 24 feet, dmded into two rooms, each 15J by feet. On each 
side of these rooms to the north and south there are highly decorated 

niches for the reception of statues covered by trefoil arches which spring 

from flat pilasters. Each capital supports a statue of a hon under a half 
trefoil canopy, and on the lower foils of the great arch stand two small pilas- 
ters for the support of the cornice, like those which have already been described 
on the outside of the temple. The roof is entirely gone ; but judging from the 
square shape of the building, it must have been pyramidal outside, with flat 
panelled ceilings of overlapping stones inside. 

“ The shafts of the large pilasters have 1 2 flutes in the semi-circle. The 
capitals are of the true Kashmirian stjde of Doric, with the usual ornamented 
torus ; but the spread of the cavetta, or hollow moulding above it, is greater 
than in any of the Kashmirian examples, which are more like the apophyges of 
the Greeks. But the base is the most pecuhar feature of the Malot pilasters. 
It is everywhere of the same height as the plinth mouldings, but differs entirely 

from them in every one of its details. These bases have a curious 

opening in the middle : the mouldings thus cut away are portions of a 

semi-circle, and as the complete semi-circle would have projected beyond the 
mouldings of the basement, it seemed probable that this device of removing the 
central portion was adopted to save the making of a projection in the base- 
ment to carry it. The effect is perhaps more singular than pleasing. At first 
it seemed that these pilasters were wflthout bases, but as these peculiar mould- 
ings are found nowhere except immediately under the pilasters, they are clearly 
intended for bases, how'ever strange and unusual their forms may appear. 

“ The people have no tradition about the temple, and ascribe its erection to 
the Kauru-Fandu, or Kauravas and Pflndavas. The same thing is said of all 
the temples in Kashmir.” 

The article is accompanied by a general plan, not very 
accurate, a ground plan of the temple and gateway, and a sketch 
of one of the pilasters, showing the peculiar base referred to above. 
To judge from the description, the buildings must have been in 
much better preservation in 1872-73 than they are now. The 
temple was visited in 1848 by General Abbott, whose account in 
the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849,^^^ is accompanied by a 
sketch of the temple. 

The ugly excrescence on the roof of the temple was added 
in Sikh times to serve as a look-out place. 

About three miles north-east from Malot, on the road to Dalwal, 
is a valley irrigated by a small perennial stream ; by one of its pools 
are two temples, one old and the other recent : the latter was built 
for the reception of a Buddhist sculpture found about fifty years 
ago by villagers ploughing their fields at IVarala, a village on the 
next spur of the hills to that on which Malot is situated : this sculp- 
ture consists of a somewhat elaborate group, about 1^ by 2y feet, 
which was taken from the finders by certain Hindus of Dalwal and 
set up by them in the small 8hivganga temple : having recently 
(1901) been broken by some mischievous person, it became useless 
to them, and the fragments were secured and sent to the Lahore 


(1) Btmuna of Grwk Sanlptare in Potowtr, by Capt, James Abbott, with seven plates. 
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Musetiin, where the piece was restored ; same fragments, however, 
are missing. The central figure, some 15 inches high, is, according 
to Dr. Burgess, a seated Bodhisattva, very pr obably Maitrera ; to 
right and left, separated from it by hierbly ornamented pilasters, 
are standing figures of Buddha (about 8 inches) ; above, on either 
side, are cross-railed balconies, with four figures, which may 
represent Devas ; at the top is a seated Buddha adored. The 
modillions above and below the balconies are interesting, being 
carved with animal faces. I'he whole slab (which originally 
contained IS or 19 figures, some now missing, others mutilated), 
is a sort of small shrine, to which the passer-by would pay 
reverence, and repeat a mantraS^'* It does not seem to belong to 
a very early stage of Gandbara art. The Warala. site, where it 
was found, does not seem to have been further explored. 

The older temple at Shivganga is in the Kashmirian style, 
apparently of a rather late period, but it has been "rectored.” 
In it there is (or at any rate was a few years ago) a fine black 
stone image of Durga, of considerable age. 

Going eastwards along the Salt Range the next places of 
interest are Kites and the Gandhala valley, separated frnm Kitas by 
a lofty hill, both about 8 miles from Shivganga, and in a straight 
line 10 miles from Malot. The remains at these two places may 
conveniently be cnnsidered together for reasons that will appear 
further on. They will first be described as they now are. 

Kit^sf®> is situated in the centre of the Salt Range, opposite 
Find Dadan Khan, from which town it is 15 miles distant, at a 
height of over 2,000 feet above the sea : it lies between low stony 
hills, at the head of a small ravine that gives access to the eastern 
end of the great Rabun upland; it is remarkable chiefly for its 
sacred pool visited every year by thousands of pilgrims who come 
to bathe in its holy waters; these are fed by springs in the pool 
itself, from which issues the small stream flowing down by Choa 
Saidan Shah, and so into the Gandhala valley and down to the 
plains. The pool is of irregular shape, about 200 feet long, 150 
broad at the upper end, narrowing to 90 at the lower end, where 
it is spanned by a low stone bridge : it is reputed to be bottomless, 
but soundings did not show a greater depth than 23 feet. The 
water is pure and clear, and is crowded with small minnow-like 
fish. Round the pool has grown up a little colony of Brahmans, 
in charge of the various temples surrounding it, and of the houses 
4or the reception of the pilgrims who come to the annual Baisakhi 


(1) A Tery iimilar relief from Tnsafzai is fijnred on page 180 ef Dr. Bnrgesa’ Buddhifi At 
iit India, 1901. • 

(*) The Brahmanical story (oontained in a Sanskrit Mihitmya of the Tirtha) relates that 
Shira was 80 inconsolable for the death of his wife Salt, that the tears rained from his eyes, 
ftnd formacl the two incred pools at Fushkara in Ajmir, and Kii&s or EatAkeha, “ raining eyes.” 

CuBBingham haa articles on Kitii in Arcbaeologicnl Beporta, Vol. II, pp. 188 — 102 } 
▼ol. V., pp. 90 — 93, and Ancient Geography, of India pp. } 24 — 128. The temples were also 
4eKiib^ by Abbott io Jbnrnal, Asiatic^oeiely of Bengal, 1849, p. 191, 
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fair in the middle of April, and by whose offerings they live ; with 
some exceptions these priests are ignorant and quarrelsome, and 
are by no m. ans popular in tbe neighbourhood. 

(Junningham gives the following account of the remains at 
Kitas 

“ The pool is partly artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge 
the natural baiin in the bed of the Ganiya Nala. Just above the pool there 
is a strong masonry wall 2^ feet thick anil 19 feet high, which once dammed 
up the stream so as to form a large lake ; but only the land portions are now 
standing, and th ' water disappears entirely am ongst the broken rocks and 
ruins of the embankment. The Brahmans say that the dam was built by 
Rdja I’atak, the Dew^n or minister of some King of Delhi, for the purpose ^ 
of turning the water away from the holy pool of Kitaksh. There certainly 
is a channel cut through tiie rock, for 122 feet m the length, which would 
have cairied off the waters to a point below the tank, but as there are ■ 
springs in the pool itself, it seems more probable that the dam was made to 
retain water fur initiation. Tin's channel was originally a tunnel, but the 
roof has fallen in, and the lock stilt overhangs on both sides in rough 
unch'selled masses. 

“ About 800 feet below the pool, theGaniya Nala passes between two 
flat-topped lulls, about 200 feet in height, on which the ancient town is said 
to have stood. On the west hill, named Kotera, 1 tiacad several walls and 
towers of the old fortifications, and the remains of a brick building which the 
people call Sddu-ka-Mak^n or Sd.du’s house. The bricks are I4iby9i by 
24 inches. In the middle of tbe north side of the hill I traced the walls of a 
gateway leading down to a lower enclosure, at the east end of which stand the 
Sat-Ghara or ‘ seven temples.’ These are the only ancieat remains of any 
interest tliat now exist at Kitds. The upper fort is 1,200 feet long by 300 
feet and the lower fort 800 feet by 450 feet, the whole circuit being about 
3,500 feet, or le.'s than tlirte quarters of a mile. But the wiiolo circuit of 
Kitds, including the ruins of the town on both hanks of the stream above and 
below the fort, is about two miles. 

“ Tlie h'at-Ghara or ‘ seven temples ’ are attributed to the Pdndus, who 
are said to have hved at Kitds during a po’ tionof their tw'elve years’ wander- 
ings. On examining the place carefully I found the remains of no less than 
twelve temples, which are clustered together in the north-east corner of the 
old fort. Their general style 18 similar to that of the Kashmir t< mple*, of which 
the chief characterisiics are dentils, trefoil arches, tinted pdlars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Kitds and of other places in 
the Salt Range. Unfortunately these temples are so much ruined that it is 
impossible to mako out their details with any accuracy ; hut enough is left 
to show that they belong to the larer style of Kashmiridu architecture which 
prevailed under tiie Karkota and Varmma dynasties, from A.D. 6-5 to 939 ; 
and as the Sait Range I'clouged to the kiuguoui of Kishiuir duiing the 
greater part of this time, 1 beiiive tiiat these temples must be assigned to 
the period of Kashmiridu domination. 

“ Ihe Sat-Ghara group of temples is formed of six smaller temples placed 
in pairs at rcgul r distances about one large central fane, and this again is 
connected with the remains of a very large temple which is situated due east, 

170 feet distant. The whole of the smaller temples have been so often 
restored and plastered that they liave suffered more from the repairs of men 
than from the 1 avages of time. The body of the central fane is now altogether 
hidden by a tliick coat of plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gulab Singh.' The 
great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound of ruins resting on a base- 
ment 684 feet long by 564 broad, which ia in rather better preaorvatiog 
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than the Sat-Ghara temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it is divided 
into a number of small panels or I'ecesses by broad pilasters after the st 3 ’le of the 
tope basement at Manikiala. 'I’here is nothing now remaining about the base- 
‘ ment to show whether it belonged to a Buddhist tope or a Br;ihminical temple ; 
hut over the doorway of a modern temple to Rama Chandi'a, which is close b}’ 
a the north side, there is a three-headed and foiu'-armed male figure that is 
aid to have been found in the mass of ruins overl^-ing the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone three feet high. The three heads are different — in 
the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to the left a lion. This differs 
, < from every other three-headed statue that I have j’et met with ; but it is, I 
believe, a representation of Vishnu as the Supreme Being, the man's head 
'ing Vishnu Narayana, the creator, the boar’s head Vishnu Varaha, the 
jserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, Vishnu Xarshinga, the destroyer, 
-here is nothing else about the figure to show what it is intended for, as 
there are only lotus flowei-s in three of the hands, and the fourth rests on tho 
hip.” 

As regards the “ great ruined fane to the east ” it may hero 
be noted that Dr. Stein has no doubt that it i.s the base of a xfnpa. 

Two miles almost due east of Kihis is the village of Choa 
Saidan Shah, and from Choa the Gandhiila valley extends in a 
south-westerly direction : the narrow bed of this valley is itself 
^ about 2,000 feet above sea-level, but the hills on the noith, which 
divide it from Kitiis, rise to a considerably greater height, in a 
, ^ . succession of bold cliffs, while those to the south are lotvcr and rise 
b more gently. The whole forms, perhaps, the best example of hill 
, scenery that the district contains. Through the valley runs tho 
Kitas stream, and on its bank is a mound from Avhich, and from 
the level ground adjacent, an immense amount of sculptured stone 
has been obtained, as will be stated more particularly further on. 
The valley is now a Government Reserved Forest, and is one of the 
most productive, both of wood and grass in the district. 

The interest of these two places centres round their identifica- 
tion with the city of Singhapura and the adjoining Jaina temples 
described by Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 7th Century. 
His own account of what lie saw will first be given : — 

The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo is about 3,500 or 3,600 h in circuit. On 
the west it borders on the river Sin-tu (Indus). The capital is about 14 or 15 
li in circuit ; it borders on the mountains. The crags and precipices which 
surround it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not highly culdvated, 
but the produce is abundant. The climate is cold, the peojjle are fierce, and 
value highly the quality of courage ; moreover, the\' are much given to deceit. 
The country has no king or rulers, but is in dependence on Kashmir. !Not 
far to the south of the capital is a stupa built by Asoka-raja. The decorations 
are much injured : spiritual wondei's are coutinuall)' connected with it. By 
its side is a sringJutruma, which is deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the citj- 40 or 50 Ji is a stone stupa, wiiich was nuilt 
by Asoka-raja ; it is 200 feet or so in height. There are ten tanks, which ate 
secretly connected together, and on the right and left are covered stones 
(balustrades) in different sliapes and of strange character. The water of the 

(1) Beal’s S)-yu-ki, from thp Chinese of fliaen Tsiang, A. D. 624, Vol. I, pp. 143—145, 
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tanks is clear, and tbe ripples are sometimes noisy and tumultuous. Dragons 
(serpents) and various fislies live in the clefts and caverns bordering the tanks, 
or hide themselves in the tvaters. Lotus flowers of the four colours cover the 
surface of the limpid tvater. A hundred kinds of fruits surround them and 
glisten with different shades, the trees are reflected deep down in the water, 
and altogether it is a lovely spot for wandering forth. 

By the side there is a sanghardma, which for a long time has been with- 
out priests. By the side of the stupa, and not far off, is the spot where the 
original teacher*') of the white-robed heretics*-) arrived at the knowledge of the 
principles wliich he sought, and first preached the latv. There is an inscrip- 
tion placed there to that effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the 
Devas. I'he persons who frequent it subject themselves to austerities ; day 
and night they use constant diligence without relaxation. The laws of their 
founder are mostly filched from the principles of the books of Buddha. These 
men are of different classes, and select their rules and frame their precepts 
accordingly. The great ones are called Bhikshus ; the younger are called 
Sramaneras. In their cei’emonies and mode of life they greatly resemble the 
priests (of Buddha), only they have a little ttvist of haii- on their heads and 
they go naked. Moreover what clothes they chance to weai are white ; such 
are the slight differences which distinguish them from others. The figures of 
their sacred master they stealthily class with that of Tathagata ; it differs only 
in point of clotliing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

Cunningham was the first to suggest the identification of Kitas 
with the Singhapura of Hiuen Tsiang ; but he found it difficult to 
decide Itetween Kitas and Malot, and his final opinion was in fayour 
of the latter, though he admitted that it did not agree in all particu- 
lars with the description. In none of his accounts was there any 
mention of Jaina mins ; this led Dr. Stein to visit the Salt Eango 
at tlie end of 1889 in order to clear the matter up ; the following 
account of his operations is abridged from his letters to Prof. Biih- 
ler, published by the latter in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. IV, 
1890, pp. 80 —8.5 and 260-261 : — 

Immediately oii his arrival Dr. Stein heard from the villagers that there was 
a place called Ikidrt! in the Gamdhfila valley, which yielded stone images and 
beautifully carved blocks, such a.s had been taken a few' years before to build a 
now bridge at Choa SaidanShah; he satisfied himself that the materials of 
this bridge, which are partly adorned with relievos, must have been taken from 
an old temple. He therefore went on to visit Murti. “ I followed the stream,” 
he proceeds, “ which flows from Ketas down the Gamdhfila valley, and wms not a 
little surprised when my guide, after a march of about two miles, showed me 
the place where all the sculptures had been found in a spot which seems to 
agree most remarkably with Hiuen T.siang’s description. The bed of the 
Ketas brook forms with the narrow and very picturesque Gamdhdla valley a 
miiiiber of small ]X)ol.s, and at a bend w'here there are tw'o larger basins, stands 
the hill of Alurti ; it rises on a base of .solid sand.stone to about 100 feet above 
the let el of the water, and at the top expands into a small plateau, about 2.5 
feet long and 190 feet broad. On this plateau lies a small mound about 40 feet 
high, and on its west side an enormous mass of rubbish, marking the site of an 
ai'cient temple. Two trenches, about 70 feet long, which run north and west, 
show W'here the walls stood, the fundaments of which were excavated eight years 
ago (i. e., 1881), by order of the Assistant Commissioner, to furnish material 


(1) Mahivlra. 

(3) Thil refers to the Sretiiahera 
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for the bridge at Choa. Small fragments of richly ornamented capitals and 
friezes can be picked np without trouble from the heap of ruins. From the 
top of the hill 1 heard the murmuring of the brook, which, on leaving the prin- 
cipal pool, forces its way through boulders. Dense groups of trees, such as 
Hiuen Tsiang describes, are reflected in the limpid water of the pools, which 
still swarm with fish.” * * * ♦ ♦ 

Excavations of the Murti mound made then and subsequently brought to 
light rough mortar-covered walls of white sandstone, two feet thick, showing 
that this is not a natural mound but a true stupa ; and over 30 camel-loads of 
sculptures and architectural ornaments were obtained and removed to Lahore 
from this site : the sculptuies included two clothed female figures, resembling 
those in the Jaina caves at Elura, but of far better execution ; and two male 
figures — one, two feet high, representing apparently some attendant or minor 
deity engaged in worship, and the other, 1 -1 feet high, being possibly a repre- 
sentation of Indra ; similar figures of Indra occur in the Jaina temples at 
Elura and Ankai. A small figure of a Jina, seated in the conventional squat- 
ting position, was also found. Of the architectural ornaments, the most im- 
portant was a column five feet high, remarkable for its elegance of style and 
workmanship ; the hundreds of smaller pieces and fragments found all show 
the same finish and neatness of execution. The hoped for inscription was not 
found. 

Dr. Stein records that the Murti temple is locally ascribed to a “ Raja 
Phatak, who reigned before tlie time of Raja Man,” and that the fact of its 
having belonged to the Jainas is still known. 

The distance between ]\[urti and Kitas (by way of the stream, 
it is presumed ; it is much less across the hills) was found by actual 
chaining to be 4J miles; the distance given by Hiuen Tsiang is 40 
or 50 U, equal to 6 or 7 miles ; but as the ancient city of Singha- 
pura is supposed to have been, not where modern Kitas is, but on 
the plain to the north of it, the discrepancy is not great. Dr. 
Stein’s observations on Kitas in the letters above referred to are as 
follows : — 

I was soon convinced that there is at Ketas no gi’oup of tanks such as 
that described by Hiuen Tsiang ; for the brook, after leaving the one large pool, 
flows downwards in a narrow stony bed. The five tolerably well preserved 
temples of the Sat-Dliara show the Kashmirian style, but no trace of Jaina 
architecture. On fui'ther enquiry regarding ancient sculptures I was taken to 
a modern temple, built by one of the Purohitas of Ketas during the Sikh periotl, 
with stones brought from Murti ; it showed, in fact, the same square blocks 
and delicately chiselled ornaments which I had found in Marti. To my still 
greater joy, I was shown in the courtyar.l of the temple of Mahant Sarjii Dfis 
two riclfly ornamented stone pillars, which were said to have come from the 
same place. They are cut from the same red sandstone, which furnished all the 
sculpture in the latter place and they have on two sides deep holes, which look 
as if they were intended for fitting in wooden railings. The sculptures on their 
capitals differ, but are decidedly in the Jaina stj le, showing seated naked male 
fio-ures with garlands in their hands ; you will understand that they forcibly re- 
mmded me of Hiuen Tsiang’s “ balustrades of different shapes and of strange 
character.” In the large stupa, situated before the east front of the Sat-Ghara 
temples, I believe I recognise the stupa of Asoka, which, Hiuen 'I’siang says, 

lay to the south of the town of 8inghapura I consider Ketas, or rather the field 

of ruins lyin*r one or two miles further north, to be the site of the ancient town, 
which accor&ng to the Chinese pilgrim stood 40—50 li, perhaps 6-7 miles, 
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north-west of the Jaina temples. That Ketas possessed greater importance than 
that derived from its “ Naga ” (sacred tank) is proved by the remains of ancient 
forts on the surrounding hills, which would not be necessary for a mere place 
of pilgrimage. 

Dr. Stein’s identifications of Singhapura with the Kitas 
locality and the Jaina temple with Marti, were accepted without 
hesitation by such an eminent authority as Professor Biihler. 
There is very little to be seen now at either place; the 
main temple at Kitas has been restored out of all recognition, the 
smaller ones are in a ruinous condition, and the sttipa is a shape- 
less mound, though its base is clearly traceable: there are, however, 
the pieces of sculpture described by Dr. Stein, and there are some 
more at various places in Choa Saidan Shah, four being in a dharm~ 
sola there, and some fragments are to be found in the Assistant 
Commissioner’s compound and elsewhere ; the sculptures obtained 
by Dr. Stein are in the Museum at Lahore. At Miirti, all 
that is to be seen is a heap of earth and shapeless stones, 
with a trench through it cut by a district official some years 
ago, to no useful purpose. It is to be hoped that further ex- 
ploration will be left to experts.**^ 

About fourteen miles due east of Choa Saidan Shah, between the 
villages of Baghanwala below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range 
makes a remarkable dip ; the road over the hills winds up the face 
of a steep rocky hill, with perpendicular precipices at the sides ; so 
that in former days the holder of this hiU had the absolute com- 
mand of what is one of the most obvious routes across the range. 

, At such a place it is not surprising to find extensive remains. 

! Thei’e seems to have been once a temple, a fort, and a large village, 
of which, however, little now remains ; the temple is in ruins, but 
enough still stands to show that it was two-storeyed, with a flight 
of stairs leading to the upper storey ; and that round the second 
storey there was a passage, also in the walls, leading into the upper 
room. The large restored temple at Kitas, by the way, has the 
same internal structure, and in this respect probably retains its 
original form. The Nandana temple is, like others in the Range, in 
the Kashmirian style, and stands on a platform apparently of very 
great age, much older probably than the temple itself. Of the 
fort, two semi-circular bastions are still standing on the south face 
of the hill, with steeply sloping w'alls, made of large well-cut 
blocks of sandstone. The village was built as villages are now, 
the houses were of stone and mud, mortar being used in exceptional 

(I) Dr. Steim irritea (1905) that on a yiait paid in 1901 he aacertained that many ancient 
coina are found erery year in the fielda of Dnrmial, particularly on and near the low ridije 
known as Hind, i mile east of the villafte. Hia obaerTationa left little donbt that the open 
valley north of Ketaa and aouth of the Nakha ridge wee enoe occupied by a large town ag 
auppoged by local tradition. Ho adda that he does not think there ia much left at Murti 
that ia not viaible ; the reraaina of the temple were completely cleared by him, and' all that 
remaina of the stupa is the small sbapeleaa mound referred to. The alopea of the natural 
hillock may conceal debris from the temple and stupo which had rolled down, but he does not 
believe that structural remaina tn a«fu still await excavation. 

(J) 1 his temple differs from all others in the district in facing to the WMt instead of the 

it rMejijbItB tho Iftrge |einpl6 iit Amb iiffir Sukoiftf, 
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cases only. In later times a mosque was added close to the 
temple, and this too is now in a ruinous state : in its courtyard is a 
fragment of an inscription of the same period, now too far gone 
to be legible. This fort of Nandana is mentioned in the histories 
of the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, a fact which, some- 
what strangely, seems to have hitherto escaped notice : Ferishta 
tells us that in 404 H. (about 1008 A. D.) Mahmud came against 
Nanddna in the mountains of Balnath, when Jaipal, son of 
An andapal, was ruler of Lahore : the fort was surrendered to him, 
and leaving a man of his own in charge, Mahmud went off to 
Kashmir, in pursuit of Jaipal, who had fled there. In the 
Tabaqat i-Akbari there is the same story, the place being called 
Nannana or Nandana, and it is stated that again in 410 H. Mahmiid 
came against Elaja Nanda and llaja Jaipal and defeated them at 
this place. The identity of name, combined with the agreement 
of the site amongst the mountains described in the histories, leaves 
no doubt that the fort above Baghiinwala is the one referred to. 

The fort of Nandana appears several times in later history : 
early in the 13th Century it was held by Kamr-ud-dm Karmani 
who was dispossessed by a general of Jalal-ud-din Khwarizmi ; 
but after the defeat of the latter on the Indus by Changez Khan, 
an officer of the latter, Turti the Mughal, took the place and put 
its inhabitants to the sword. It appears again in the list of 
places conquered by Altamsh.'** 

The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but fcAV 
remains of archseological ititerest : there is an old Buddhist well at 
Maira, a village at the foot of the range ten miles west of Kallar 
Kahar, which has been described by Cunningham at pp. 93-4, Vol. V, 
Archasological Survey Reports. The well is square-mouthed for 
the topmost 10 feet, and contained Kbaixjshthi inscriptions on 
three sides, of which the report gave several versions in plate 
XXVIII accompanying it. Cunningham thought he made out, 
almost certainly, the date, Samvat 58, but that nothing more 
could be made out, until the inscriptions were removed from the 
well and cleaned : two of them Avere so removed by Mr. J. P. Rawlins 
of the Punjab Police, and are now in the Lahore Museum : they are 
dealt with by Dr. Flihrer in the Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Section, North-West Provinces andOudh, for 1897-98 ; but unfortu- 
nately the only portion readable with certainty prov^ to be the 
word Sramanera, or “ Buddhist lay brother.” The third inscription, 

3 it is presumed, remains in the well. 

5| There is another small square-topped well, about 8 miles 
M south-east of this, close to the village of Qadirpur, in the Tallagang 
Tahsil, which is also probably very old: the people there say that 
it was not constructed in their time, or the time of their immediate 

n 

(1) Duff’s Chronology of India, Vol* I, p. 536, 

Bar«rty’« Tabaq*t-i-S»«n', p. 53>. Tti» name Nandana appaari to mean ' Ibdrt’a 
: Ma BCoin’i Kaja Tarugioi, Vol. IV, p. 2i3 aad Vol, VII, 939, 
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predecessors, but was brought to light by a villager ploughing his 
fields a good many years ago, having been previously covered. 
It has CO inscriptions. 

Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Sawan with 
tlie Indus, between Makhad and Kalabagh, and about three miles 
due south of the village of Shah Muhammad 'V^'ali in the north- 
Avest corner of the district, is an old temple called Kalar or Sassi 
da Kallara, Avhich has liitheito escaped notice. It is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-leA^el, on the edge of a hillock 
rising steeply from the bank of the Kas Leti, one of the torrents, 
tributary to the SaAVfin stream, Avhich descend from the northern 
face of the Salt Range ; it here passes through a rough tract of 
hillocks and ravines. The temple is in a ruinous condition, due 
largely to the gradual wearing aAvay of the soft sandstone hillside 
on the edge of A\diich it stands, and its further decay will probably 
be rapid. 

A feAV of the principal measurements are as folloAVS : — ‘ 
exterior : extreme length, including portico, 22^ feet ; extreme 
breadth, 10 feet ; height 23|^ feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one corner. Interior : the temple is a square of 7j feet, and the 
portico had apparently almost the same floor measurements. 
Height from floor of temple to top of dome, 14} feet ; to top of 
upper chamber, including the thickness of the beams above it, 
18} feet. 

The temple is built of large bricks, 2 inches thick, varying 
in length from 15} to 17 inches or more, and in breadth from 
10 to 10} inches. On the outer Avails these bricks are elaborately 
caived in decorative designs of a simple character. 

Within the temple (Avhich A\'as i cached through a portico 
dmded from it by a short passage), at a hffight of 7 feet from the 
floor, is a band of oi'iiamentation, 8 inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer Avails. Tlie interior of temple and portico is 
otherwise plain ; it shoAVS signs of having Ijeen once plastered. 

den feet from the flooi' the coinci'S ai'c filled Avith six coui'ses 
of overlapping bricks, AA^hich gradually reduce the opening to a 
circle. Above come thirteen courses, nine laid flat and the last 
four on their edges ; these form a dome ending in a small hole, of 
which the covering is no longer in place, the dome being otherAvise 
intact. 

Above the dome is the roughly laid brick flooring of a small 
upper chamber, only 3} feet high, of the roof of Avhich a feAv 
weather-woiTi beams still remain in place. Everything, practically, 
above this has disappeared. On one corner stands a rough pile of 
bricks, about 5 feet high, ljut this was evidently no part of the 
original building. 

W The temple has been Uesciibed in J. B. A. S., 1003. p. 335 (4 plates). 
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Tlie temple faces due east, commanding a wide view in that 
direction as well as to the north. Immediately in front is the 
steep slope of the hill, Avhich has evidently lost much by erosion 
since the temple was built. One side of the portico has been 
completely undermined, and has fallen, carrying Avith it the roof 
of the porch ; the slope below is covered Avith their debris. 

In the graveyard of Shah Muhammad Wall stands a block 
of kaniat (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section ; part is buried 
in the ground, but its length seems to be about 5 feet, and it is 
only part of the original block. This stone is said to have stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kiilar temple ; 
when the portico collapsed the stone Avent Avith it doAvn the hill, 
and this, one of the pieces into Avhich it Avas broken, Avas eventually 
carried off by a man of Shah Muhammad Wali for use in building 
a house. He fell ill and died soon afteiavards, and the Aullagers, 
ascribing his fate to the anger of the spirits guai’ding the temple, 
disposed of the stone by using it as his grave.stone. The block is 
merely a rough-heAvn slab, and can hardly have been used as a pillar 
as is stated ; it was more probably the sill across the entrance of 
the portico. 

There is now no sign-of image or pedestal of any kind in the 
temple ; but the floor is choked Avith a mass of rubbish, Avhich has 
not been cleared out. Partial excaA'ation, to ascertain the IbatI of 
the floor, yielded nothing of interest. 

Close to the walls of the building Avas found a coin of 
Venka Deva, whose reign is placed by Cunningham*’^ in the last 
part of the 8th Century A. D. 

The whole of the flat top of the hill on Avhich the temple 
stands, about an acre in extent, is covered Avith the ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses are uoav, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, without mortar. The nearest existing village 
is'that of Shah Muhammad Walt, three miles away ; adjoining it is 
a low mound of some size, coA-^ered Avith broken pottery. This site, 
called Kalrf, is certainly a very old one, and may haA^e had some 
connection with the Kalar temple, but nothing has been found to 
shbw its date. 

Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally. In the 
popular mind the Kalar temple, otheiwise Sassi da Kallai-a or Sassf 
dl Dbaular, is connected with the well-knoAvn folk-tale of Sassi, the 
king’s daughter, and Punniln, the camel-driver of Meki-an ; but it 
may safely be said that the building has nothing to do with this 
popular story, and that the connection was suggested merely by 
its name. 

Photographs of the temple Avere sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, 
who writes as folloAVs : “ In style the temple closely resembles two 

(>)“ Coins of Mediteval India, ’’ pp. 55— C5. 
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History, but these are of a kind of tuffo stone. I do not think the details 
Kaiar. visible ill the photographs permit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth century of our era v'ould probably be an approximate date. 
The large size of the bricks points to the earlier limit, . . • 

It is evident from the general look of the structure that it was a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the ceUa might show 
whether it ^vas dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” 


On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to be possible. Dr. Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Amb. In style of ornamentation, as well as 
in general ai'rangement, their resemblance to the Kaiar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
mately tlie same. Of these Amb temples, which lie about fifty 
miles due south from Kalai’, Cunningham writes that they “ are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost certainly of late date, as all 
the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, which is the 
only foian in Kashmir. I tliiuk, therefore, that their most pro- 
bable date is from 800 to 9-o0 A. D. (At Kaiar there is no arch 
remaining.) 

Minor anti- Tlio tciuplc also mucli I’esombles the five small temples at 
quities. Kafir Kot (about sixty miles south-east of Kaiar), described in 
Archadogical Reports, xiv, 20 — 28. 


In addition to those -which have ah’eady been mentioned, 
there are scattered about the di.stiict many old mounds and sites 
of foriner villages, most of them, as shown by the coins found, being 
of great age : thus there is one near Sanghoi, another near Kallar 
Kaluir, another near Lilia, and so on. There are also a num- 
ber of small fertresses, now ruined or turned to other uses; but 
these are usually of comparatively recent date, and of no special 
intere.st ; Dilliir, Karangal, Kusak, Hamarqand are instances. The 
most remarkable of these is Kusak, mainly on account of its strik- 
ing situation on a precipitous minor peak of the Salt Range, 
overlooking the Find Diidan Khan plain : it also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been besieged by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in* 
per, son, the Janjaa chief (whose descendants still hold the village), 
holding out until his water-supply failed. At the foot of the hill s, 
not far fi'oin Kusak, is the village of Jutana : here two curiously 
shaped earthenware bottles, finely glazed and coloured, were dug 
\q) a few years ago, and are now' in the Lahore Museum : they are 
supposed to have been carried by pilgrims probably bound for 
Kitiis; but where they came from or to what ago they belonged 
is not apparently known: the bottles are, however, certainly 
very old. 


(1) Archtulogical Keports, xiv, 34, 
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The following note on the ancient coins found in the district 
is from information kindly furnished by Mr. .1. P. Eawlins, Punjab 
Police, who made many important finds of new coins during a long 
residence in the distiict. 

Coins of all the Grffico-Bactrian and Tndo-Scytliic Kings, with the 
exception of Andragoras, Sophytes, and Diodotns, are found in the Jhelum 
District : the commonest of all are those of Apollodotus, Menander, Hermauis, 
Azes, “ Soter Megas,” Kadphises I, Kadphises II, Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Vasu Deva. 

Less common, but still fairly plentiful, are those of Eukratidos, An- 
tialkidas, Antimachus, Philoxenus, Maues, Azilises, Gondopharres, and 
Kadaplies. 

Seldom met with are the coins of Euthydemus I, Demetrius, Diomedes, 
NikiaSj Vonones, Spalahores, Spalii’ises, Zeionises. 

In addition to the foregoing classes of coins, punch-marked pieces or 
“ Puranas,” various Taxila coins, silver Parthian, coins of the Kedara 
Kushans, of the Scythic-Sassanians, and the Ephthalites, or White Huns, are 
all found in large or small numbers. Also in large numbers the silver and 
copper coins of Samanta Deva, and others of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
and of the earlier Kashmir Kings. 

A number of miiqne coins obtained by Mr. Rawlins in this district have 
been published in the Journal Asiatic Society, Bcngid for 1897. 

Coins are the most portable of antiquitie.s, and their eyidencois 
therefore seldom conclusive ; many of those found in Jhelum may 
have been brought there from very distant places, at one time or 
another, by the pilgrims who every year come to Katns. Coins 
found in mounds and disused sites show, hoAvever, the currency of 
the place at the time when the site was occupied : and when those 
of a particular ruler are found in one tract only, it is a pretty sure 
sign that he reigned there; the coins of INikias are an instance of 
this, being found, it is believed, in Jhelum, and there alone: 

J amongst the 64,000 coins collected by Masson in Afghanistan, there 
was not one of this king. From the large number of their coins 
found in the district, it is fairly certain that it was included in the 
dominions of the Grmco-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Kings whose 
names are given in the first part of the note above. 

After the Indo-Scythians came the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, Toramana and others, whose rule over the extreme 
north-west of India has now been fixed as extending from 
about the middle of the 5th century to about 540 A. D. Xow, 
some years ago, there was found in the Kathwai goi’ge of the 
Salt Range (in the Shahpur District, but only a few miles 
from the Jhelum border) a stone, bearing an inscription of 
Toramana Shahi Jafivla, recording the erection of a vihdra or 
Buddhist monastery : so we have here evidence that this king, 
whose coins with those of his son, Mihirakula, are found in tho 
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• district, ruled over this part of the country : this Mihirakula has 
come doAvn to fame as a great iconoclast ; owing to a fancied slight, 
he turned against the Buddhists, and issued an edict to destroy all 
the priests, to ovei throw the law of Buddlia, and leave nothing 
remaining. Having been vanquished but pardoned by Baladitya, 
king of iMagadha, a Buddhist and patron of Buddhism, he finally 
leached and conquered Kashmir; then “obtaining possession of 
Gandhara, he exterminated the royal family, overthrew the stupas, 
and destroyed the smujliardmas, altogether one thousand six 
hundred foundations. 

An interesting series of coins found at Dilawar and some other 
places in the same neighbourhood shows that this part of the dis- 
trict was the scene of much military activity in the early part of 
the 13th centuiy, and that Dilawar was perhaps for a time the 
seat of government of some of the alien contemporaries of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh. 

Tlui cuius fountl ill lunnbers at Darapur and Dilawar, and to some extent 
at utliei' pluct's not far off, such as Sangiioi and Jalalpur, include those of 
iMulmmtnad bin Ham (Muhannuad Ghanri) and of his general Yalduz : of 
Hhams-iKl-clin Altamsh (Sultan of Delhi, A.D. 1210 to 1235), (Delhi, Lahore, 
and Alulciin mints), of Ala-ud-din of Khwarizm, and of his son, Jalal-ud-di'n 
Wanakbarin, who, defeated by Changez Khan on the Indus in 1221, attempt- 
ed to establish himself in India : of Qubacha, Governor of Sind, who aspired 
to independence, but was defeated first by Yalduz in 1216, and subsequently 
by Yuzbaq Pai, general of Jalal-ud-din. Coins struck by Yuzbaq Pai at 
Multan are also found here, and must probably be referred to his ex- 
pedition against Qubacha. In addition the series includes coins of Hassan 
Qarlagh, another general of Jalal-ud-diii, and of his son, Muhammad Qarlagh, 
both of tliem afterwards independent rulers ; and finally coins of Kirmaii (in 
Kurram) with which place Jalal*ud-dm was connected. 

AV e have here in one place the coins of a group of persons all connected 
with one another, and in such numbers that this could hardly be the result of 
mere accident in the collecting and depositing of the coins. 

With the above exceptions, the coins of the Sultans of Delhi 
are rarely found in the district, nor are those of the Mughal Em- 
perors veiy common: their authority in this part of the country 
was imdoulttedly more nominal than real, though the road to the 
north-west through Rohtiis must have been kept open. There was 
net much cliange in this respect under the Sikhs, until the time of 
Ban] it Singh. 

Bind Oiidan Khun in the period preceding annexation was, 
under the name of i.imah or salt, a Sikh mint town: 
Dr. Fleming gives a full description of the methods employed in the 
mint, which he vriited in 1843, in the Journal of the Asiatic Societv 
for the folloAving year ^ 

( 

* (1) From Beal’s Bii idlist Ueconls of the Western World, Vol. L np, 167r-172 Thi. 
account of Mibirakula rests on«h nt Hinen Tsiang distinctly calls s popular tradition merely. 
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Teibal Histoet and Teaditions. 

Little is known of the origin and early history of the tribes in- 
habiting the district, of which the most important are the Gakkhars, 
Janjaas, Mairs, Kassars, Kahhts, Awans, Gujars andJats; and 
opinions as to the conclusions to be drawn from what we do know 
are conflicting : thus with respect to the Awans, one authority says 
that they are the descendants of Rajputs who settled in the district 
before the time of Alexander ; another, that they may be of Greek 
origin, but have not been in the district more than 250 years ; 
while the Awans themselves say that they came from Arabia with 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 900 years ago. There are tribal genealogies 
again, some of them going very far back ; but our confidence in 
these is somewhat shaken Avhen we find that in one of the best-kept 
versions of the Janjiia tree Raja Prithvl Raj, who was defeated by 
Muhammad-bin-Sam in 1193 A.D., is 27th in the list, while Raja 
Mai, who is supposed to have been a contemporary of Mahmud, about 
1000 A. D., is 64th. Again it is stated that Rjija Mai was the first 
Janjiia to embrace Muhammadanism, but at least seven individuals 
after him have the. Hindu “ Deva ” attached to their names. The 
first Mussulman name in the tree is the 71st, and the present 
generation is the 84th, which, at thirty years for each generation, 
gives 450 years only. (That this is not far wrong may be seen from 
the fact that Sangar Khiin and Rai Purana, the 73rd generation, 
were contemporaries of Humaydn, A. D. 1554.)^*^ 

The accounts of their origin given at the present time by the 
various tribes are noticed in a sxibsequent section : meanwhile it is 
best to ignore aU the guesses that have been made on the subject, 
and proceed at once to what we know of the district from 
authenticated documents. 

Histoeical Recobds. 

The earliest historical event specially connected with the 
district is the battle of Alexander the Great with Porus, which was 
fought pn the bank of the Jheium river in the summer of B. C. 326. 
The scene of this struggle has been variously identified by different 
writers : Capt. Abbott (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XVII, 
1848, p. 619, and Vol. XXI, 1852, p. 214) was the principal exponent 
of the early theory that the battle took place near Jheium, which has 
recently been revived by Mr. Vincent Smith, as noticed below. The 
identification hitherto generally accepted is that of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham (Archmological Survey Reports, Vol. II, 1862 — 5, 
pp. 173 — 87, and his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 159 — 179) ; 
the following is, somewhat abridged, the reasoning by which he 
sought to identify Bukephala with the small modem town of Jalalpur, 
at the extreme east of the Pind Dadan Khan plain, and to fix the 
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• site of Nikaia at Mung, a few miles up stream on the other side of 
the river : — 

“ We have now to examine how the river and the country about 
Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of Alexander’s operations 
in his passage of the Hydaspes and subsequent battle with Porus. 
According to Arrian ‘ there was a high wooded promontory on the bank 
of the river, 150 stadia, or just IVj miles above the camp, and ioarr ediately 
opposite to it there was a thickly w'ooded ishind.’ Curtius also mentions 
the wooded island as ‘well fitted for masking his operations.’ ‘ There was 
also,’ he adds, ‘not far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep 
ravine (fossa jircealta) which not only screened the infantry, but the cavalry 
too.’ We learn from Arrian that this ravine was not near the river, 
because ‘ Alexander marched at some distance from the bank, lest the 
enemy should discern that he was hastening towards the promontory and 
island.’ Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jahllpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the bed of the 
Kanddr ?i«Za, which has a course of six miles from its source down to 
JaMlpur, where it is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has 
always been a passable but difficult road towards Jhelum. From the head 
of the KandAr, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above the river, 
this road proceeds for three miles in a nortleily direction Ilown another 
ravine, called the Kasi, which then turns suddenly to the east for 6| miles, 
and then again 1| miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelum immediately 
below Dildwar ; the whole distance from .Jalalpur being exactly 17 miles. 

I marched along this ravine road my'self, for the purpose of testing the 
possibility of Alexander’s march, and I satisfied myself that there was no 
difficulty in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy sand in the 
latter half. The ravine lies ‘ at some distance from the bank,’ as 
described by Arrian, as the bend in the kasi is seven miles from the 
Jhelum. It is also ‘ a very deep ravine,’ as described by Curtius, as the 
hills on each hand rise from 100 to 250 and 300 feot^in height. Therefore 
in the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, -this ravine 
accords most precisely with the accounts of the ancient historians. 

“ Amongst the minor particulars there is one which seems to me to 
bo applicable only to that part of the river immediately above Jalalpur. 
Arrian records that Alexander placed running sentries along the bank of 
the river, at such distances that they could see each other, and communi- 
cate his orders. Now, I believe that this operation could not be carried 
out in the face of an observant enemy along any part of the river bank, 
excepting only that one part which lies between Jalalpur and Dilawar. 
In all other parts the west bank is open and exposed, but in this part 
alone the wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and offer 
sufficient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As the distance 
along the river bank is less than ten miles, and was probably not more 
than seven miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand 
why Alexander placed them along this line instead of leaving them on 
the much longer route, which he was to march himself. Another minor 
particular is the presence of a rock in the channel of the river, on which, 
according to Curtins, one of the boats was dashed by the stream. Now 
rocks are still to be found in the river only at, Kotera, Mariala, Malikpur, 
and Shah Kamir, all of which places are between Dilawar and Jalfilpur! 

(1) Archseologieal Report, 1862-G4. p. 180. In this report General Cunningham inclines to 

believe the town of Dilawar on the opposite hank of the Jhelum to mark the site of Buke 

phala, but he dehnitely accepts the Jalalpur site in his “ Indian Geography,” published 
several years later. — Ancient Geography^ India, p. 177, ^ 
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The village of Kotera is situated at the end of a long wooded spur, 
which juts out upon the river just one mile below Dil^war. This wooded 
jutting spur, with its adjacent rock, I would indentify wilh the ahra 
or promontory of Arrian, and the petra of Curtius. Beyond the rock 
there was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the promon- 
tory from the observation of the opposite bank. There are many islands 
in this part of the Jhelum, but when a single year is sufficient to destroy 
any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island of Alexander. 
But in 1849, opposite Kotera, there was such an island, 2$ miles in length 
and half a mile iu breadth, which still exists as a large sandbank. As 
the passage was made in the height of the rainy season, the island or 
large sandbank would naturally have been covered with tamarisk bushes, 
which might have been sufficntly high to screen the movements of 
infantry and dismounted cavalry. 

“The position of the two camps I believe to have been as follows : 
Alexander, with about 50,000 men, including 5,000 Indian auxiliaries 
under Mophis of Taxila, had his headquarters at Jalalpur, and his camp 
probably extended for about six mdes along the bank of the river, from 
Shah Kamir, two miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, 
four miles to the W.-S.-W. The headquarters of Porus must have been 
about Muhabatpur, four miles to the W.-S.-W. of Mong, and three miles 
to the south-east of Jalalpur. His army of nearly 50,000 men, including 
elephants, archers, and chariots, must have occupied about the same 
extent as the Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended about 
two miles above, and four miles below Muhabatpur, Iu these positions, 
the left flank of Alexander’s camp would have been only six miles from 
the wooded promontory of Kotera, where he intended to steal his passage 
across the river, and the right flank of the Indian camp would have been 
two miles from Mong, and six miles from the point opposite Kotera. 

“ As my present object is to identify the scene of Alexander’s battle 
with Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of the conflict, it will be 
sufficient to quote the concise account of the operation which is given by 
Plutarch from Alexander’s own letters. ‘ He took advantage of a dark 
and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, 
to gain a little island in the river at some distance from the Indians ; 
when he was there, he and his troops were attacked with a most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and lighting.’ But in 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading through the water 
breast-high, reached the opposite bank of the river in safety. ‘ When 
they were landed,’ says Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander’s letters, 
‘he advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, concluding that, if the 
enemy attacked him with tltoir cavalry, he should be greatly their superior, 
and that if they made a movement with their infantry his own would come 
up in time enough to receive them.’ From Arrian we learn that as soon 
as the army had begun fording the channel between the island and the 
main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, who at once dashed off 
to inform Porus. When the ford avas passed with some difficulty, Alex- 
ander halted to form his little array of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. Ho then ‘ marched swiftly forward with 5,000 horse, leaving the 
infantry to follow him leisurely and iu order.’ While this was going on 
Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand horse and one 
hundred and twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met 
at 20 stadia, or miles from the place of crossing, or about two miles to 
the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots proved useless on the wet and 
slippery clay, and were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, must 
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have been a sharp one, as Alexander’s favourite charger, Bacephalus, 
was mortally wounded by the young prince, who was himself slain together 
with 400 of his men. Wlien Porus heard of the death cf his son, he 
marched at ouce against Alexander with the greater part of his army ; 
but when he came to a plain, where the ground was not difficult and slippery, 
but firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, be halted 
and arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 elephants were drawn 
up in front of the infantry about one plethron, or 100 feet apart, and the 
chariots and cavalry were placed on the fianks. By this arrangement, 
the front of the army, facing north-east, must have occupied an extent of 
about four miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhanwali, the centre 
of the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the present town of 
Mong. Around this place the soil js ‘ firm and sound,’ but towards the 
north-east, where Alexander encountered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which becomes both heavy and 
slippery after rain. 

“ When Alexander saw the Indian array drawn up in battle array, he 
halted to wait for his infantry, and to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. As 
he was much superior to Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the 
centre where the formidable line of elephants was supported by masses 
of infantry, but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians into 
disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander himself, drove back the 
enemy’s horse upon the line of elephants, which then advanced and kept 
the Macedonians in check for some time. Wherever Porus_ saw cavalry 
advancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy animals 
could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of the horse.’ At length 
the elephants, wounded and frightened, rushed madly about, trampling 
down friends as well as foes. Then the small body of Indian horse being 
surrounded was overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, being vigo- 
rously attacked on all sides by the victorious horse, broke their ranks and 
fled. ‘ Then,’ says Arrian, ‘ Kraterus and the captains who were with 
him on the other side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to 
incline to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.’ 

“ From the last statement which I have quoted, it is clear that the 
battlefield was within sight of Al<^xander’s camp. Now this is especially 
true of the plain about Mong, which is within easy ken of the east-of 
Alexander’s camp at Shah Kamir, the nearest point being only two niiles 
distant. With this last strong evidence in favour of Jalalpur as the site 
of Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this interesting question.” 

Recently Major W. W. Norman, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, has 
come forward after a careful study of the locality and of all the 
authorities on the subject, with quite a different identification : the 
arguments with which he supports his view that Bukephala was 
at Ahmadabtid, about 12 miles l^low Find Dadan Khan, are briefly 
as follows : — 

Arrian tells us that on his return journey in November B. C. 326 Alex- 
ander took eight days to journey by boat from Bukephala to the junction 
of the Jhelum and Chenab rivers ; he had a huge and unwieldy fleet, and 
it is practically certain that, as Cunningham supposes, he was accompanied 
all the way by land armies marching on either side of the river ; numerous 
halts were made on the way to receive the homage of the neighbouring 
tribes, or to coerce those unwilling to submit. There was no special need 
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for haste ; so it is fairly safe to assume that the daily inarches of a large 
force moving in this way, partly by river and partly by land, would be of 
very moderate length. Even if we take the junction of the two rivers to 
have been in Alexander’s time at what seems to be the highest possible 
point, near Kot Mahla, some 40 miles above the present junction, the 
distance still remaining from Jalalpur is 113 miles, giving an average 
daily march of over 14 miles, which is longer than the army seems likely 
to have made; to Ahmadabad, the distance is 77 miles, giving an average 
march of about 9^ miles. 

According to Strabo the direction of the forward march was to the 
south from Taxila to the Jhelum, where it turned off to the east ; 
taking Taxila to have been the present Shah Dtieri, the route to the 
Chenab from that place via Jalalpur would have been almost straight, 
while Ahmadabad is almost due south of Shah Dheri, and the crossing of 
the Chenab about Wazirabad almost due east of Ahmadabad. 

The accepted view is that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attock, but 
this involves the supposition that he took the trouble to build a fleet of 
boats in order to transport his troops down 50 miles of unnavigable river, 
when he might have marched them across an open country in a tithe of 
the time ; also that he saw crocodiles in a part of the river which they 
never reach now, and which is quite unsuited to their babies. Pliny, quoting 
Megasthenes, distinctly states that Taxila was on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the passage of Arrian describing the meeting of Taxiles 
with Alexander seems to show that he was a trans-Indus prince ; 
Major Norman suggests (though on this point convincing evidence is 
certainly not forthcoming) that the capital of Taxiles, though no doubt 
subsequently at Shah Dheri, may have been at the time of the invasion on 
the other side of the Indus ; and finds in extensive remains, at present 
unidentified, at Akra in the Bannu District, a possible site of the city. If 
it was in that neighbourhood, the natural crossing point of the Indus 
would have been near Kundian, whence there is a clear route over the 
plain country at the foot of the Salt Kange right away to Ahmadabad ; 
this would not only remove the discrepancies noticed above, but would 
make more intelligible the statement that Alexander was accompanied, or 
rather followed, in his march to the Jhelum, by carts carrying large boats in 
sections, a performance scarcely possible in the rugged tract further east. 
From Akra to the nearest point on the Jhelum the distance is almost to a 
mile that given by the historians as separating Taxila from the Hydaspes ; 
and the bearings of the route also agree. These conjectures, however, 
had better be set aside, for if there is anything certain in the ancient 
topography of the Indus region, it is the identity of the Shah Dheri 
site with Taxila. Supposing Shah Dheri to be the original Taxila, the 
distance from it to Ahmadabad agrees closely with that given by Pliny, 
namely, 110 miles, and this by more than one route ; Alexander might have 
come by Choa Saidan Shah, or he might have marched by Kallar Kahar 
and Lilia, as we know that Babar and his army did some 18 centuries later. 
The boats would have been a serious difficulty on any of these passes, but 
scarcely more so than on any of the routes leading to Jalalpur. 

The details that we have of the battle itself can hardly be reconciled with 
Cunningham’s theory that the camp of the Greeks was at Jalalpur and that 
they crossed near Kotera : the dhect distance between these two places is 
barely 9 miles, and Alexander could not have been confident of crossing 
the river unobserved at this distance up-stream from the centre of his camp : 
Cunningham supposes the camp of the Greeks to have extended two miles up- 
stream from Jalalpiu- j the Indians were more luunerous, and were acting on 
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]j_ ^;]i0 defensive^ so their line must have stretched still further in that 

' ' direction • and the drift of clumsy boats and still clumsier rafts in crossing 

History ^ iu lieavy flood would materially lessen still further the distance 

Alexander between the laiidmg place and the Indian position : when Alexander met the 

and Porus, tii'.'t Indian troop-?j they had advanced in his direction^ yet miles still 

separated him and his cavalry from the infantry which were still crossing. It 
is difficult to allow for all these factors within a space of 8 or 9 miles. 

The ravine, again, which the G-reeks are supposed to have followed iu 
their long night march, is for the most part heavy sand, with some difficult 
places, and a rise of 345 feet above tlie river ; on a night like that in question 
It would have been filled from side to side with a rushing torrent : even if the 
passage of heavy carts with huge boats over such a route is not absolutely 
unpossible, the troops woifld at any rate have arrived at the river bank utterly 
exhausted. 

Cumiingham assumes that the blutf where the ri\'er was crossed was 
above the camp, and there is certainly a statement by Curtius to that effect, 
but the passage is incorrect in regard to another particular, and may be so 
about this also. If Alexander had crossed above the Indians, the left flank 
of the latter, as they turned to meet him, would have rested on the river ; we 
know from Arrian, Plutarch, and Curtius, that Alexander with his cavalry (on 
which he placed much rehance) enveloped Porus’ left wing; it is very improbable 
that he would have done this on the side next the river (where, especially 
after the heavy rain of the previous night, it must have been difficult for cavalry 
10 move), rather than on the other side, where not only woidd he have had 
better ground for the movement, but would also if successful completely 
hem ill the opposing force, and ensure a decisive result, while on the river 
side he would gain comparatively little, not cutting off the retreat of Porus ' 
army. At a later stage of the battle Arrian describes the Indian Army as a 
dense mass, “ pent up iii a narrow space,” and, finally, “ aU turned to flight 
^vherever a gap could be found in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.” 

i^Iajor Xorniaii thinks that the camp of the Greek.s must have been in the 
iiciglibouriiood of Pind Diidaii Khan, the crossing point at the AhniadAbdd 
blufl', and the town of Nikaia at fcjabz Pind, where there are extensive remains, 
about midway between the two, on the other side of the river. The Alunadabad 
hillocks, known as Purari, extend fur several miles, generally rising about 
100 feet above the river ; and behind them, at a considerable distance from tlie 
stream, is plenty of level country where any amount of troops could move 
without being seen from the other ^ido ; they would only screen the later 
stage of the iiiovemeiit, when the crossing was neared, but on a dark stormy 
night that would not matter much.<‘) If, as is probable, the river in Alexander’s 
time rail at the foot of these hillocks, there would have been at this point the 
sharp bend in its course of which we are told ; and on the bluff itself are 
extensive traces of ancient liabitations, where numerous coins, including those 
of Grmco-Baclrian and Iiido-ycythic kings are found : these liillocks, therefore, 
are taken to be the site of the town of Bukephala. At Jalalpur, on the other 
hand, ancient coins are seldom found, and there is no trace of anything Greek, 
or indeed of any remains of great antiquity. 

Mr. M. L. Dames, I. C. S. (retired), comments as follows on 
the above ; — 

“ Major Norman Ijriiigs up two points to importance : (1) the orio'inal 
position of Taxila ; { 2 } the jx-sition of Bukephala. ° 

(1) V 0 are nov.-here told that the iihoJc movement was covered by the hills : on the con- 
trary it is stated that AIe.xauder inarched at a considerable distance from the river to eioana 
notice which would not have been necewary if there had been hill* between, ^ 
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“(1). The poiiiion of Taxila. — It seems impossible to accept the 
identification of Taxila witli Aki-a : tlie passage of Pliny, in whicb he refers 
to the “ Taxillse with a famous City, is very confused, and it is by no means 
certain that it can be interpreted as meaning that Taxila was on the right 
bank. All other authorities are opposed to this view, and Arrian, certainly the 
most trustworthy, makes Alexander cross the Indus by a bridge i evidently at 
a narrow point) soon after his Aornos expedition, and then take possession of 
Taxila the greatest tovm between the Indns and the Hydaspes.” 1 his is 
repeated more than once, and Arrian certainly drew on original authorities. 
Taxila w'as a famous town, and figures largely in Buddhist lore, and Indian 
coins (pre-Greek) are found abundantly in the neighbourhood indicated. At 
Akra, as far as my experience goes, there is nothing earlier than the coins of 
Eucratides, and a great quantity of coins of the Saka kings. I think, there- 
fore, that although Akra must have been an important place under the Greeks, 
and perhaps earlier, there is no good ground for supposing that Taxila was 
situated there at any time. 

“ (2). As to the point where Alexander crossed the Hydaspes, I think 
that Major Norman makes out a very good case for believing that it was 
considerably lower down the river than JaMlpur, and this point (Ahmabdddd) 
seems to meet most of the conditions. It may be noted that Q, Curtins speaks 
of rocks in the bed of the river, and, if this is true, the Jhelnm must then 
have been flowing immediately under the hills. Arrian, however, docs not 
mention them and Curtius’ authority is not great. 

“ One point in favour of the Ahmadabdd crossing is, in my opinion, that 
it would have led Alexander to a more southerly route across the Punjab than 
that he is usually assumed to have followed. It is taken for granted by most 
writers that he crossed the Cheiiab near Wazirabad, and the reason for this 
northerly line being adopted seems to be that Alexander’s route must be made 
to reach the bank of the Bias. Although it is well known that the Satlaj 
flowed in a separate bed through Rajpucana and that the Bias followed a course 
parallel to the pre.sent stream of the Bia.s and Satlaj nniil its junction with 
the Chenab, still modern maps are taken as a guide, and it is assumed that 
Alexander must Lave arrived at the bank of tbe Bias, ahove its present con- 
fluence with the Satlaj. This assumption, I think, vitiates the whole argu- 
ment. Becau.se the Greeks must have arrived far north on the Bias, therefore 
the crossings of the Acesines and Hydraotes are also made as far np-stream 
ag possible. It seems to me that Alexander would naturally go as far down 
the Hydaspes as possible, as he was building a fleet intended ultimately to 
sail down to the sea, and that, when he started again after a considerable 
halt, he would naturally make for the point where the Acesines could 
be most easily crossed. As to this point we have some exact information, 
as Arrian quotes Ptolemy, son of Lagos, one of Alexander’s companions, 
afterwards King of Egypt. He says that at this place the current was swift 
and the channel beset with rocks. There is only one place on the t’hendb 
(after it has left the hills) which answers to this description, vir.., Chiniot. I 
have myself seen the river in the flood season racing between the rocks at this 
place and the description is exact. The town of Chiniot is one of great 
antiquity and may possibly be one of Alexander’s foundations. 

“ If this line was followed it gives probability to the suppositions of 
Cunningham and others that Sangalalay west and not east of tlie Ravi. ... I 
myself am inclined to identfy it with the extensive remains on the rocky hills 
at Shahkot (16 miles from Sdngla). . . . The corres])ondence with the place 
described by Arrian is very close. . . . 

. “ idea as to Alexander’s route therefore corres] onds very well tvith 
Major Norman’s theory as to the crossing of the Jheium, hut I cannot agree 
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. to liis proposal to bring Alexander direct from the Bannu valley via 
.... Kundiaiij south of the Salt Range, to the Jhelum somewhere about Bhera 
or Khushjib. If indeed Alexander had once gone to Bannu, this would have 
been his natural route, but how would he have got there ? I am afraid there 
is no kind of authority for the long and dangerous march from the Peshd,war 
valley through the Kohat pass.” 

The latest authority who has dealt with the subject is Mr. 
Vincent Smith, who reverts to the early theory of Abbott, 
Burnes and Court, condemning Cunningham’s arguments as “ a 
desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to bolster 
up a preconceived theory based on false premises”. He points 
out that for anyone making for the Jhelum from Taxila, the route 
via Jhelum is the obvious one to take, being the nearest, and 
leading to a much easier and more convenient ferry ; whatever 
route was adopted the road woidd be difficult, but the obstacles are 
greater in the case of Jalalpur. The supporters of the Jalalpur 
theory forget Strabo’s statement that Alexander’s route throughout 
lay nearer to the foot of the hills tlian to the plains. The “ remark- 
able bend ” in the course of the river at the point of the crossing 
is wholly wanting at Jalalpur, while the stream turns at a right- 
angle some miles above Jhelum, and the sunken rocks and islands 
described by the historians are present at the latter locality and 
not at Jalalpur. The recorded width of the stream at Alexander’s 
crossing is 4 stadia or 809 yards, and this agrees closely with the 
width above Jhelum, while at Jalalpur the river is much wider. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, “has not the slightest doubt that Alexander 
marched to the Hydaspes by the shortest and easiest route open 
to him ; that he sti uck the river at or near Jhelum, where he 
pitched his camp ; that he ci'ossed the stream where it was rocky 
and narrow, a little below the point where it emerges from the 
hills ; and that the battle with Poi’us was fought in the Karri 
plain.” 

Between these conflicting opinions it is difficult to decide ; 
Mr. Vincent Smith must probably be taken as a greater authority 
m a matter of this kind than even Cunningham (who, as proved 
in several other instances, was apt to be led astray by preconceived 
ideas) ; but JMr. Smith writes, it is believed, without the advantage 
of local knowledge, and his ai'guments cannot all be accepted 
without demur. Thus it is Ijy no means clear to anyone with an 
intimate knowledge of the country that the Jalalpur route is more 
difficult than that to Jhelum, and the statement that there are 
neither rocks nor islands at Jalalpui’ is not correct. A further 
difficulty is that the country around Jhelum and to the north of 
that town is a pi’actically level plain i there is nothing even remotely 
frssa jtrs!alta, nor is there any satisfactory 
representative of the wooded bluff at the crossing. Ac^ain, Major 
Norman’s objection to the Jalalpur identification on*\he* ground 

a) Kwly Hwtory of Indi*. Olftreadon Freis, 1904, pp. 71 to 78. " 
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that it is too far from the junction of the Jlielum and Chenab 
applies -with much greater force to the Jhelum theory : and his 
argument from the description of the battle that the crossing must 
have been below the camp is also applicable for what it is worth. 

Major Norman has made an extremely careful and painstaking 
examination of the materials available and has a thorough knowledge 
of the locahty : the main difficulty in accepting his theory is that 
an invader marching from Shahdheri on the Punjab would not 
naturally make for the Find Dadan Khan plain ; if he came there 
via Jalalpur the distance from Taxila becomes too great (but 
Pliny’s figures as to distances are notoriously unreliable) : and, if 
he crossed the hills of the Salt Eange, the histories would scarcely 
pass over without comment the steep descent of 1,500 feet or more 
on the south side of the Eange : though otherwise this route would 
be easier than either of the others which have been suggested. 
The Ahmadabad theory is also inconsistent with Strabo’s statement 
that the route lay throughout near the foot of the hills : and 
the great width of the river at AhmadabM is an even greater 
difficulty. 

The fact is that none of the theories that have been suggested 
agree exactly with the facts recorded: the Jalalpur theory is 
difficult to reconcile with the recorded facts, the Jhelum identifica- 
tion is the most natural ; and the Ahmadabad theoiy, if the 
not inconsiderable difficulties indicated above can be surmounted, 
agrees best with the accounts of the historians. 

The question, however, requires exhaustive study on the spot 
by qualified students of ancient topography, trained in critical 
methods. Until this is done no satisfactory identification is possible. 

In conclusion it may be noted as a curious coincidence, 
though doubtless nothing more, that one of the few sites of ancient 
towns or villages on the right bank of the Jhelum in this part of 
its course is named Purana Bur/ga : it lies close to the modern 
village of Bugga, about 12 miles below Ahmadabad ; but similarity 
of names proves little or nothing. 

Eegarding the internal condition of the country nothing very 
definite is learnt from the historians of Alexander’s achievements, 
nor does his invasion seem to have left much trace behind ; 
the Greeks came, went on, returned, and finally disappeared down 
the river, their influence not long surviving their departure. It 
was not until two centuries later that the Indo-Greek kings worked 
their way into the Punjab, and of these two centuries there 
are no records ; but no foreign invader is loved, and it is nearly 
certain that by that time anything that had been left to mark 
Alexander’s path had disappeared. At any rate there are no Greek 
monuments in the district now, and except where a sort of spurious 
tradition has arisen from the enquiries of Europeans, the people 
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of the tract have heard from their forefathers nothing about the 
great conqueror: even if they knoAv the name of “Sultan 
Sikandar ” it is only A^agtiely as that of a great king of bygone 
ages ; as regards his march through the district, and the battle 
fought on its borders, local tradition is a blank. 

Of the period between Alexander’s invasion in B. C. 326 and 
Mahmud’s incursions more than 1,300 years later, our knowledge 
is very scanty, and names or events specially connected with this 
part of the country are extremely rare. The district must have 
foi’med part of the Empire of the great Buddhist Kin g Asoka 
(B. C. 272 — 231),<h and it has been noticed above that there 
is reason to assign to him the building of the ruined stupa at Kitas. 

Bucratides the Greek not long after Asoka’s reign extended 
his power over the lYestern Punjab, and the Indo-Greek kings 
held the country for about 200 years after him, being at last ousted 
by the nomad hordes of Indo-Scythians. An account of the follow- 
ing centuries Avould be merely a catalogue of httle known dynasties 
and kings, not specially connected with this district by any 
historical records, though their coins — the only trace left by the 
vast majority of these kings— show that they ruled this part of 
the country. ]\Iihirakula, the great iconoclast and anti-Buddhist, 
who ruled about 530 A, D., should pei’haps be excepted, as noticed 
alDove. 


Then comes a period of darkness, until about 631 A. D when 
the country was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang ; it 
was then already under the dominion of the Hindu kings of 
Kashmir, and probably so remained until the end of the 9th 
century ; after this the District formed part of the kingdom of the 
Brahman rulers of Kabul, Samanta Deva and his successors (more 
accurately designated as the “ Hindu Shahis of Kabul”),'*) who 
remained in possession until the times of Mahmud Ghaznavi. 
Anand Pal and Jai Pal, of whom the histories of Mahmud’s invasions 
make mention as kings of Lahore, were Shahi kings, and held 
tliG fort of ciBcIctnn. in the Salt Ran^e. 

Ferishta says that in 404 H.'*) Mahmud laid siege to the fort 
OT iNandana m the mountain of Balnath, when the Son of Anand 

S' u """.1 ^ Kashmir, whither 

Mahmud followed after reducing the fort, and placing it in charo-e 

of a man of his oira. He was again in this neighbourhood 

Return from the sack of Somnath 
1026 A. D., his army ‘almost perished in the waterless 

m adopted bjAlr. ViniJ^t Smith. (liiYiiiriLT: 

Hindu ,Li i. 

.ccording to Sir H. U, Elli'ot’a''afra'ngem.nt%he Mahmiid’g eamplignB^- 

..th oantpgtgn (A. D. 1026-6), th, 16th ; and that ag^L.Tth. th" 
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desert, from whicli it escaped only to fall into the hands of the 
predatory Jats of the Salt Range, who harassed the exhausted troops 
as they toiled homewards laden with spoils. It was to punish 
their temerity that before the year was over Mahmud led his army 
for the last time into India. The route from Somnath to 
Ghazni, however, can hardly have led through the Salt Range ; 
and the latest opinion identifies the predatory Jats here referred 
to with the tribes of the lower Indus. It is probable that Islam 
in the Salt Range dates from this time : knowing what we do of 
Mahmud, it is certain that Islam would be imposed on all as the only 
way of obtaining peace : though these unwilling converts may have 
reverted to Hinduism as soon as his back was turned, and there 
are indications that the general conversion of the people took place 
some centuries later. 

During the reigns of the succeeding Sultans of Ghazni there 
were many incursions into India, but, if ive except the renunciation 
of wine by Mas’ud (Mahmud’s son) on his march from Kabul to 
Lahore in A. D. 1034, when he^threw aU the liquor he had into the 
Jhelum,^^^ there is no special event on record connecting them with 
this district. 

Though the Punjab remained a Muslim province, and in 1148 
A. D. became the last refuge of Mahmud’s descendants, Muhammad 
Ghauri was the first Musalman king to establish himself (1193 A. D.) 
permanently in India : the Gakkhars gave him and his generals, 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak and Yaldiiz, an immense amount of trouble, 
beginning from the time when in 1184 A. D. they assisted the last of 
Mahmud’s dynasty in his fruitless opposition to the new power : at 
length the Gakkhar chief accepted Muhammadanism, and used all 
his influence to convert his people. “ His influence, however, did 
not extend to outlying districts, and the inhabitants of those parts 
still remained in darkness.” In 1205 A. D. Muhammad Ghauri 
was slain by Gakkhars at Dhamiak in this district, as noticed 
above. The Tabaqat-i-Nasirf says that he defeated the rebels of 
the hills of Jud, and made their blood flow in streams, so they 
naturally did not wish him well. 

In the Jahdn-KusM it is stated that Sultan JaMl-ud-dm of 
Khwarizm (the modem Khiva) about 1215 sent one of his generals 
to the mountains of Jud, who plundered that tract and obtained 
much booty ; the Sultan also obtained the daughter of Rai Kokar 
Saknin in mariiage ; this Rai Kokar was a local chief, but his 
identity is uncertain. 

In the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (1246 — 65), that Sultan 
sent Ulugh Khan, one of his generals, who afterwards succeeded 
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Lane Foole’i MediKral India under Muhammadan Rule, 1903, pp. 27-38. 
' i p. 48. 
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him under the title of Balban, to ravage the hills of Jud and 
Jhelum, because the Eana of the hills had assisted the infidel 
Mughals Arhose incursions caused much trouble in those days. Bal- 
ban himself had to send another similar expedition, probably for 
the same reason. “ The country was plundered, and a large num- 
ber of horses fell into the hands of the soldiers, so that the price 
of a horse in the army came to be forty tankas.”^'^ The north part 
of the Jhelum District was until recently famous for its breed of 
horses. 

Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah Khilji (1290 — 5) also had occasion to 
-chastise this part of the country, for he says ; ” I made the blood 
to flow in Janjna so that a boat might have ghded within the hills 
of Jiid”'^' His coins and those of Balban are numerous in the 
distinct. 


When Taimiir inAmded India (1398-9) he came and returned 
through this tract : “ the Rais and the chiefs of the Jud mountain 
came respectfully to pay homage, and to make presents.” They 
were therefore Avell treated.^-’ 

After the invasion of Taimiir India was all confusion, and it 
is easy to imagine that Jhelum with its many tribes became a 
scene of anarchy and turmoil. The mountains of Jiid and the 
district adjoining them next appear in Babar’s account^®^ of his 
invasions about 12.5 years later. 


“ Marching at dawn from Sangdaki, aud crossing the river Sohan 
about noon-day prayers, we encamped : our stragglers continued to come 
in until midnight. It was an uncommonly long and severe march, and, as 
it was made when our horses were lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard 
on them, so that many horses were worn out and fell down by the way. 


“ Seven kos from Bahrah to the north there is a hill. The bill, in the 
Zafar-Ndma and other books, is called the bill of Jud. At first I was 
ignorant of its name, but afterwards discovered that in this hill there 
are two races of men descended from the same father : one tribe is called 
Jud, and the other Janjua.U) From old times they have been the rulers 
and inhabitants of this hill, and of the tls and uluses which are between 
Nilab and Bahrah; but their power is exerted in a friendly and 
brotherly way. They cannot take from them whatever they please 
They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very remote 
times : the one never takes, and the other never gives, a single grain more 
or less. Their agreement is as follows : They give a sMhruJchi for each 
head of cattle : seven shihrukUs are paid by each master of a familv • 
and they serve m their armies. The JM are divided into several 
families, as well as the Janjua. This hill, which lies within 7 kos ol 


0) Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 537. 

(2) Ihid III, 4S2 and p. 410, 

S Leyden’s translation, p. 253. 

^ of the sons of Kaia Mai and haada of fwn u i, 

: th.f are still a few villages of Jodhs in the Chakwal tS, aS theyT^^ 


of the 

Jasjia 
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Bahralij branching off from the hill country of Kashmir, takes a south- 
westerly direction, and terminates below Dinkot, on the river Sind. 
On the one- half of this hill are the -Jud and on the other the Janjua. 
The hill got the name of Jud from a supposed resemblance to the cele- 
brated hill of Jud.i'l The chief man amonsjst them gets the name of 
Rai : his younger brothers and sons are called Maliks. 

After referring to the eubniission of Malik Hast Janjua, “ tbe 
Hakim of ^tlie ils and uluses in the neighbourhood of the river 
Sohan,” Babar continues : — 


“ Many flocks of sheep and herds of brood-mares were feeding on 
all sides of the camp. As I always had the conquest of Hindustan at 
heart, and as the countries of Bahrah, Chenab, Khushab and Chiniot, 
among which I now was, had long been in posse.ssion of the Turks, I 
regarded them as my own domains, and was resolved to acquire them 
either by war or peace. It was therefore riglit and necessary that the 
people of the hill should be well treated. Marching next day rather 
late, about noon-day prayers we reached Kaldah-Kahar, where we lialted. 
On^ every side were many corn-fields, where the grain was still green. 
This Kaldah-Kahar is a cousiderablo place : ton has from Bahrah, in 
the middle of the hill of Jiid, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre 
of which there is a large reservoir or lake, which receives the water from 
the surrounding hills, as well as the rain water, by which it is swelled 
to a oiroumfereace of three has. On the north is the valley of Chumbi ; 
on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of water, which rises in 
the high grounds that overhang the lake. As the place suggested itself 
as suitable for such a purpose, I formed a garden in it, called the Bagh. 

(Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a 
very beautiful place, and will bo mentioned hereafter. 

At dawn wo set out from Kaldih-Kaliar. On the very top of the 
pass gf Humbdtu^^f we met, iu differeut places, men who were coming 

bringing in peshha&hes of small value, and tendering their submission 

About luncheon time we reached the bottom of the pass. Having cleared 
the pass, and emerged from the wooded grjiuid,‘’^f I formed tiic army in 
regular array, with right aud left wing and centre, aud marched towards 

Bahrah When we bad nearly reached that place, the headmen of 

Bahrah met us, bringing each a camel and a liorse as peMkash, and 
tendered their submission and service. Noon-Jay prayers were over 
when we halted to the east of Bahrah, ou the banks of the river Bahut 
on a green field of grass, without having done the people of Bahrah the 
least injury or damage. 

On Wednesday, the 22ad, I sent for tlie headmen aud chaiuVu-'n of 
Bahrah and agreed with them for the sum of 400, UOd ■s'ldlirukhis as the 
ransom of their property, and collectors were appointed to receive the 
amount. Having learned that the troops had exercised s niio severities 
towards the inhabitants of Bahrah and were using them ill, I .scut out a 
party, who having seized a few of the soldiers who had b en guilty of 
excesses, I put some of them to death, and slit the nosos of others, (md 


(1) Ararat. 

(2) The title Rai is not now used ; that of Malik is used by promiueut men amongst the 

Awans but in only one family of the Jaiijiius, ° 

' , The Gadhioks of Bhon have a su/Ju.i of Uumiyua, directing their ancestor, Kilik Das 
•^agh-i-Safa at Kallar Kahar. 

This name is not known now. 

(»\ ** wooded country " at the foot of the hills is now bare. 

' > The name Vehatia still a oomaton name of the river dheluin in some parts of its course. 
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CHAP. Ij B. made them to be led about the camp in that condition. As I reckoned 
. — that the countries that had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, 
History, j therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

Bibar's in- Qn Monday, the 5th March, I gave the country of Bahrah to Hindu 

vasion. 

“ In the hill country, between NiMb and Bahrah, but apart from the 
tribes of Jud and Janjua, and adjoining the hill country of Kashmir, are 
the .Jats and Gujars, and many other men of similar tribes, wbo build 
villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. Their rider was 
of the Gakkhar race, and their Government resembles that of the Juds and 
Janjuas. The Government of these tribes, which stretch along the foot 
of the hills, was at that time held by Tatar Gakkhar and Bd-ti Gakkbar, 
sons of the same family : they were cousins. Their places of stren^h 
were situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar a 
stronghold was Parhdla'i) ; it was considerably lower than the snowy 
mountains ; Hati’s country is closely adjoining the hills. At the very 
time that we were in Bahrah, Hati had advanced on Tatar by a stratagem, 
had surprised and slain h. and taken his country, his women, and all 
his property. 

“Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give 
a prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 13th March, I marched 
from Bahrah on my return 10 Kflbul. We halted at Kaldah-Kahar. That 
day there was a most uncommon fall of rain. 

“ Some persons who w - acquainted with the country, and with the 
political situation of the Liighbonring territories, and particularly the 
Janjua, who were the old -..emies of the Gakkhars, represented to me 
that Hati the Gakkhar hr. ;1 .eeu guilty of many acts of violence, had in- 
fested the highways by h s rcbberies, and harassed the inhabitants; that 
therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from this quarter, 
or at least to inflict on him exemplary punishment.” 

BAbar therefore proceeded against Hati at Parhflla, and the narrative 
leaves the Jhelum District. 

These events took place in the year 1519 A.D. : Babar 
was often in the district again : his governor, Hindu Beg, was 
turned out of Bhera by tbe Afghans and Hindustanis, assisted by 
the local zainiaddrs, not long aftei' his departure, and be visited 
the town again in the course of his 3rd expedition, about 1522 A.D., 
to punish those who had revolted against him. When on his 4th 
invasion (1.524) he passed through the country of the Gakkhars, 
whom he reduced to obedience. Again in December 1525 he was 
in the Gakkhar countrycs;^ marching along the foot of the hills from 
the Haro to Sialkot, and notices the scarcity of grain due to 
drought, and the coldness of the climate, pools being frozen over. 

Sher Shah history of the son of Babar, the blundering Humayun, is 

8uti. known : successful at fii’st, he was soon worsted by Sher Shah 

Siirl, and tied to Qandahar. It was then that Sher Shah, to sup- 
press the Gakkhars and guard against Humayun’ s return, deter- 
build a foiT, and marched with all his forces to the hills 
of Garjhak to choose its site (this place is called Garjhak 

U) In the Rawalpindi Dietrict, 

Toz»k-i-Babari, Elliot IV 240. 
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Nanduna , reminding us of Malimnd’s conquests in these parts). 
On this occasion Sher Shah chastised Sultan Sarang, Gakkhar ; he 
not only seized Sarang’ s daughter, whom he bestowed on his general 
Khwas Khan,^^' but, subduing the whole country, plundered the hill 
of Balnath, which was then the residence of the Darogha of this 
tract, captured Sarang, and ordered him to be flayed alive, and 
his sidn to be filled with straw.w Rohtas was the site selected for 
the fort, as already described. Sher Shah kept an army of 30,000 
horsemen in its neighbourhood.t*) He never saw the fort when 
completed, but his successor, Islam Shah, who spent two years of 
his short reign in fighting the Gakkhars,^“* must often have done so. 


Shortly afterwards Humayiin returned to India : “ we marched 
and entered the territory of Piraneh Janiiah: the aforesaid Piraneh 
came and paid his respects to the king, but Sultan Adam (Gakkhar), 
having requested that the country might be given to him, it was so : 
his majesty then dhtered the country of Eaj Sunker, plundered about 
50 villages, and took a number of captive, uit these were released 
upon paying a certain ransom, by which th ; , rmy gained considerable 
wealth^®h” Rai Purmia and his brother .Sangar Khan are given in 
the Janjua tree as the 73rd generation, th7> present being the 84th. 

After this, Humayun, hearing that Islam Shah was advancing, re' 
turned to Kabul : he came to India finally by the same route in 962 H* 

The governor of the fort of Rohtas, though the place had been 
strengthened, made no resistance and fled. 

In the reign of Akbar the district docs not appear ; but in the 
Am-i-Akbari are mentioned several places which can be identified : — 


1 Assessment in 

Pargana. | ^iams. 

' Holders. 

Awan (Awankari, chiefly the Tallagang Tahsil) ... 
Baliili Dhan (The Dhanni, otherwise Haltu ki Dhan) 
Da’e Tharehak (Thirohak in S. W. Cliakwal) 

Haveli Kohtas (Eohtas) ... i 

Ohrab (Dhr4bi in WestChakwal) ... ... ' 

? Sbamsabad (old name of Find Dadan Khan) ... i 

Kahar Darwaza (old name of Kallar Kahar)b) ... ' 

Makhiala (Makhiala) 

Kirkhik (Girjak should obviously be read; old 

Jalalpnr) 

Malot (Malot) 

! 4,15,970 Ai\an, 

13,16,801 ; nakkhar. 

2, 50, <575 , Gakkhar. 

1 00,49,140 Gakkhar Bugial, 

' 96,000 ' Jauuha. 

1 70,34,503 . Khokhar- 

! 24,540 Janniia. 

3,84,000 { Janiiha. 

1 9,61,655 ' Jannha, 

1 1,33,233 ' Jan-uha, 

1 i 


(1) Elliot T, 114. 

(3) ThrTlrlkh-l^DMdi credits Islam Shah, not Sher Shah, with this act ; Elliot IV, 493. 
Earerty (anpublished notes, page 353) says that the stop^ ot Sarang s capture by Islam Shah 
ia douMess correct: he adds that Sarang’s son, Kamal, was also taken and confined m the 
fortress of Gwalior; when the State prison there was blown up by Islam hhah, to rid himself 
of his State prisoners, Kamal escaped nnhurt. and was subsequently taken into favour He 
was assisted by Akbar, in the 8th year of his reign, to oust his uncle sultan Adam, and re- 
tained possession of his native district as a feudatory of the Mnghal State : his brother Said 
Khan was a commander of 1,500 in the Imperial service ; and Said Khan s danghtsr was in 
Jahangir’s harem, before his accession. 

(4) Elliot IV, 415. , ^ _ 

(6) Perishta, Nawal Kishore’s lithographed edition, p. 231. 

(8) Janhar, Major Stewart’s translation, page 107. 

Kot Kli*rd#r as supposed in the former Gassttser, 
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HAP. I, B. The forts of Rohtas, Makhiala and Malot are noticed, and the 
History. Makhiala Mahal is further credited with a salt mine, doubtless that 
T»-a Afn i Khewi'a or its neighbourhood. Another place where there is 
ban'. said to be a salt mine is Dhankot which was identified in the former 
Gazetteer with ( ? ) Dandot ; but if this was so it should come 
between iMulot and Makhiala ; and it is said to be peopled by 
Awiins, which could not have been the case with Dandot : probably 
it is Dinkot on the Indus mentioned by Babar as the western extrem- 
ity of the Salt Range, and Aronld Ije somewhere near Kalabagh, 
The whole district was included in the Sind-Sagar Sarkar, compris- 
ing apparently the present districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and 
part of Shcihpur, 

Jahingfr. Jahangir in the second year of his reign marched through the 

district, and gires an interesting account'^' of his journey by way 
of Rohtas, Tiila, Bhakra (Bakrala), and Hatiya. Of the Bakrala has 
he remarks : “ 1 marched the Avbole day through t^e bed of a river, 
in which water Avas then floAving, and the oleander bushes (gJianm) 

were in full blossom of excjuisite colours, like peach blossoms I 

ordered my personal attendants, both horse and foot, to bind branches 
of the flowers in their turbans, and I directed that the turbans of 
those who AA’Ould not decorate themselves in this fashion should be 
taken off their heads. I thus got up a lieautiful garden.” His 
diary mentions the Gakkhars as holding the country from Rohtas 
to Margalla, AA'here they were Avont to loot jiassing caravans: he 
says they Avere a savage race, continually fighting. After several 
more visits,'^' he Avas in the 21^t year of his reign again on the way 
to Kabul: he hadarriveil at the Jhelum, and a bridge of boats had 
Jshingfr and been constructed for the crossing, when Mahabbat Khan, general 
Mahabbat of Shill Jaluiu, tlieii ill rcvolt against his father, arrAed Avith four 
or five thousand Hajpiits from Bengal, .seized Jahangir and his con- 
sort Kiir Jalian, and, accompa living them to Kabul, remained for 
some time inastei' of tbe t>itiiatiou. It AA’as at Rohtas, on the return 
journey, that the tables Avere turned: Nur Jalian obtained troops 
from Lahoi'e, and when the paity Avas one day’s march from Rohtas 
the emperor held a reA'icAv of his army ; Mahabbat Kban, with his 
troops, being kept out of the Avay, Jahangir Avent on at once to 
Rohtas, Avheie he found a Gourt aAvaiting him ; lint it was a Court 
shorn of much of its gloi'y. Rohtas Avas thus for a time the seat 
of Jahangir’s GoA^ernment.'’* 


The folloAving account of the-o events is taken from Lane 
Poole’s 2Ie(.hcei‘al Ja'Ua vnder the Metiaramadans, page 323: — 

“ The imperious ipieen next .sought to gain the control of the army. The 

general Mahahly.t Khan, however, was not to be won over, and .took the 

bold course of seizing the person oi tlie emperor whilst lie %vas separated from 
his guar d, wlien on the point of crossing the Hv liuspes, on his way to subdue 


(1) Elliot, TI, 308. 

(t) He gives an account of the sport he obtained on these risits 
garb edition, pages 288 and 317 
(t) Elliot, VI, i20— 481. 


Toiakn-Jebangfri, Ali- 
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a rising at K4bul (1626). The empress, far from datmted by this unexpected CH AP- 1 , B- 

sti'ategem, lost not a whit of her splendid courage. She secretly escaped History. 

to the imperial guard, and marshalled her husband’s troops against th« 

division of his captors, riding at the head of the army on her tall elephant, Jahangir 

armed with Idow and arrows. Mahabbat’s Eajputs had burned the bridge, 

but the empress was among the first to cross the ford and engage the enemy 

on the other side. A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued ; the 

ford was choked with horses and elephants. Some fell and were trampled 

under foot j others sank in the pools and were unable to regain the shore ; 

and numbers plunged mto the river and ran the chance of making good their 

passage or being swept away by the stream. The most furious assault was 

directed on Nur Jahto ; her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of Ehjputs; 

her guards were overpowered and cut down at its feet ; balls and arrows 

fell thick round her hoicdah, and one of the latter wounded the infant 

daughter of bhahriyar, who was seated in her lap. At length her driver 

was killed, and her elephant, having received a cut on tlie proboscis, dashed 

mto the river, and soon sank in deep water and was carried down-stream. 

After several plunges he swam out and leached the shore, where Nur Jahan 
was surrounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and found 
her hou'dah stained with blood, and herself busy in extracting the arrow and 
binding up the wound of the infant. 

“ Open war had failed, and the brave woman resorted to other methods. 

She boldly entered the camp, and for mouths shared her husband’s captivity. 

By degrees her arts Julled to rest the watchful suspicions of the general. She 
tvon over some of the leading officers to her side; and finally one day the 
emperor fotuid himself at liberty, with his faithful queen beside him, and 
the army at his command. 

“ The victory came too late, however, for Jahangir had scarcely restored 
order at Kfibul, and paid a visit to the happy vale of Kashmir, his favourite 
summer resort, when he was seized by his mortal sickness.” 

During the rule of the remaining Mughal sovereigns the ^ 

Punjab played an important part, but it was chiefly as being the “ 
road by wMcb the invading armies of Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, Taimnr Shah Durrani, and Zaman Shah,^‘> advanced 
towards Delhi. The Court of Delhi was far too much engrossed in 
its luxuries and pleasures to atteird to any enemy until that enemy 
was at its gates : and the invaders were met, not in this part of 
the country, but near Lahore or Delhi : nor do the local people 
appear to have resisted their advance. The Durranis knew the Tk#Dnrri«£f. 
value of Rohtas, and maintained a Governor and a garrison there. 

In the decay of the Empire the local tribes waxed more and 
more independent, in the absence of any settled government : none 
of the Sikh Misls had their home in the country north of the 
Jhelum, and the district long remained more or less nominally 
under the ride of the Diarranis ; but meanwhile the power of the 
Sikhs was steadily advancing ; in 1765 they utterly defeated the 
Gakkhars at Gnjrat, and shortly afterwards were invited across the 
Jhelum by the Gujar Chaudhris of Kala ; and in 1768, as soon as 

(1) Zaoian Sii4h lost 12 of his cannons in the Jhelam. Kanjit Singh extracted eight whieh 
he forwarded to Kabul, being rewarded with the Goremorahip of Lahore. The other four 
remained in the river until 1823 when they were recovered and placed in the arienal at Lahore. 

(Uubammad Latif, History of the Punjab, page 806), 
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CHA.P. I, B. Ahmad Shah’s back was turned on the Punjab, they blockaded and 

Eohtas, and overran the coi^ntry as far as the 
Indus; Taimiir Shah succeeded to the throne of Kabul in 1793, and 
Th* Si i. seems to have been always filled with idle hopes of an 

Indian Empire ; but his three invasions in 1795, 1797 and 1798 
had no permanent result, and led to no event of importance in 
this district. 


BMjit Singh. jjj 1801 Eanjit Singh visited the Dhanni, which had long 
been in a very disturbed state, subdued it without resistance, 
and, having made some arrangements for its administration, 
returned to Lahore with 400 fine horses, the result of the 
excursion : in 1805 he “ entered into treaties with the Muhammadan 
chiefs and families about the Chenab and Jhelum. The Court of 
Kabul was no longer regarded as the royal and highest tribunal of 
India.” He made many other incursions : it must have been in one 
of these, about 1809, that his general, Attar Singh, slew the Janjua 
chief of Darapur, whose family was left without jdgir or mR a.-n s of 
subsistence. In the following year he besieged the hill fort of 
Kusak, which was bravely defended by its Janjua Raja, Sultan 
Eatteh Muhammad, whose descendants stiU hold the place : at length 
want of water compelled the Sultan to surrender. He was the 
owner of the neighbouring salt mines, which on his defeat passed 
to the Mdharaja, whence a claim many years later by Dalfp Singh, 
that the Khewra mines were his private property. The more or 
less complete subjugation of the district by the Sikhs may be held 
to date from this year, 1810. The extinction of tribal inde- 
pendence is little to be regretted. I'he Sikhs were not pattern 
nders, but they introduced a rude and imperfect order. Previous to 
their advent, if we may trust uncontradicted tradition, the whole dis- 
trict was the scene of one perpetual but petty warfare. Tribe fought 
with tribe, chief with chief, and village with village ; society lived 
in a sort of trustless trace broken from time to time by treacherous 
murders and thievish forays : in some villages the high places are 
still shown, where watchers were always stationed to beat the alarm 
drum on the approach of an enemy. The Sikhs did not, and pro- 
bably could not, put a complete end to these disorders; but they cut 
short their boundaries and lessened their violence. They were 
themselves careless of everything that touched not their authority or 
their revenue, but they kept society together, and prevented anarchy. 
Jt would be tedious, were it possible, to give an account of 
the Kardars and Sardars who succeeded one another with great rapid- 
ity in various parts of the’ district. Those best remembered are 
Gulab Singh of Jammu and afterwards of Kashmir who ruled the 
Gakkhars, and farmed the salt mines at Khewra; ChattarSWh who 
was stroag in the JMum PabM and in the Lnndi Patti of 
Uttam Smgh, weU knoira in the Barali hills and near Bnhm.r 
the ChhiohM Sirdar and Dhanna Singh, ^ 

west. In 1849 almost the whole dis4t joined the^stodSd^f 


Frinoipal 
likh goTtr 
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Chattar Singh in the second Sikh war. They fought bravely at 
Chilianwala and Gujrat, and afterwards experienced the punishment 
of rebellion at the hands of Major Nicholson and the other officers 
who made the first Summary Settlement. 

Since Annexation. 

The District of Jhelum was constituted on 23rd March 1849, 
Find Dadan Eihan being selected as the headquarters, no fixed 
boundaries having then been determined for the district. The 
Tahsils then in existence we^e Find Dadan Khan, Chakwal, Talla- 
gang, and Jabbi ; but in 1849 Rohtas, then a Tahsil, was transferred 
to this district from Kawalpindi, with Jhelum itself, then an ordi- 
nary village. In 1850 the Tahsil at Jabbi was abolished, the ildqa 
of Makhad and Findlgheb going to Rawalpindi, the rest of the 
Tahsil being added to Tallagang : Jhelum was at the same time 
constituted a Tahsil instead of Eohtas. In the same year the head- 
quarters of the district were transferred from Find Dadan Khan 
to Jhelum. Haqa Fabbi was added to Jhelum Tahsil from Rawal- 
pindi in 1851 ; and three villages, Kohali, Thathi and Nathot, were 
transferred from Find Dadan Khan to Jhelum. The next altera- 
tion was in 1857 when 65 villages from the Find Dadan Khan and 
Tallagang Tahsils were made over to the Shahpur District, 20 of 
them being given back again in 1863. During the recent settle- 
ment the villages of Kot Khilan and Chak Nagrl with its two small 
adjoining rakhs were taken from Tallagang, the first going to 
Chakwal and the others to Find Dadan Khan. 

Further important changes are about to take place owing to the 
removal of the Tallagang T^sil to the new Attock District, which 
is about to be formed.^^^ 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Funjab Mutiny Report : Mr. Thornton, Commissioner of the 
Jhelum Division, had to contend with the difficulties created by the 
proximity of the independent kingdom of Kashmir, by the number 
of restless tribes whose home is in our own territory, and by the 
mountainous nature of the country. The division was not so 
strategically important as the cis-Satlaj States, nor was it politically 
so valuable as the Feshawar or Lahore Division ; but to preserve 
peace in it and contentment among its inhabitants was imperative, 
owing to the large number of warlike tribes who find their dwelling 
in its valleys, hills, and plains. The object was happily accom- 
plished by the entertainment in British service of many of their 
martial spirits, who chafed at inaction, and would probably have 
fretted us had not a legitimate object been given them whereon to 
spend their strength ; upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from one 
tribe alone, the Tiwanas, in the Shahpur District. Mr. Ouseley, the 
Deputy Commissioner, describes his relief at their departure as 
great. 
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The alarm at Jhelum was considerable, as there was no 
European force to restrain the native battery of artillery and the 
two regiments (14th and 39th Native Infantry). The 39th were 
ordered to march, without their magazines, tow'ards Shahpur for 
orders. Their destination was Dera Ismail Khan, but it was an 
object to avoid any resistance which might have broken out at 
Jhelum by keeping them ignorant of their future station. They 
were sent down the left bank of the Jhelum, and reached Dera 
Ismail Khan without giving trouble. The native artillery was 
ordered to Lahore, and there afterw'ards disarmed. The only re^- 
ment which remained was the 14th Native Infantry. The Chief 
Commissioner resolved to disarm it notwithstanding the Command- 
ing OlBcer’s assurances of its loyalty. Two’ companies were ordered 
to Rawalpindi on pretence of forming a treasure party, but in truth 
to weaken the regiment. This move left but 500 men at Jhelum. 
Early on the morning of the 7th July a force of Europeans and 
guns which had been sent rapidly down from Ratvalpindi moved 
towards the parade ground of the 14th. It was joined on its way 
by the Sikhs of the 14th. The sepoys, seeing the advancing 
column at a distance, began firing on their officers, broke, fled to 
their fines, and there defended themselves against our force till 
1 p.m. By that time they were dislodged, and fled to a neigh- 
bouring village. This Ijattle had, howevei’, cost the fives of many 
of our Europeans. Colonel Ellice, commanding the detachment of 
Her Majesty’s 24th, was dangerously wounded, and Captain Spring 
was killed. The heat of the July sun told terribly upon the English 
troops. The three guns (t)-pounclers) proved useless against mud walls 
and the fortified guard-room of the 14th, and when, after desperate 
fighting, the fines were cleared of mutineers, the troops were too ex- 
hausted from heat, toil and want of food to follow up their advantage. 
At 4 p.m. Colonel Gerrai’d, who had assumed command after 
Colonel Ellice’s fall, ordered an attack on the village to which the 
sepoys had retreated. The street fighting proved disastrous to our 
men ; the guns were brought up too close to the houses, the gun- 
ners and horses were mowed down 1)y the fire of tho mutineers, 
ammunition on our side ran short, and a retreat was sounded. Two 
guns were brought off tbe field ; the third, after a most gallant 
defence of it by Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, in 
command of 30 police horse, and two or three other ineffectual 
attempts to rescue it, was captured l^y tho mutineers and used 
against us. Both sides bivouacked on tho field. Early in tho 
morning it was found that the enemy had fled. The forethought 
displayed by Major Browne, Deputy Commissioner, in removing 
the magazine of the 14th from their lines before the second action, 
probably contributed much to their speedy flight, as it depiivedthem 
of any further supply of ball cartridge. The main body of the fu- 
gitives crossed into the Kashmir territory, and were subsquently sur- 
rendered by the authorities to our Government. Many stragglers 
were seized by the police, some were drowned, and 144 were Idlled 
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in the fight. Only about 40 men of the whole 500 who opposed us 
remained at large. The usual precautions were taken in this dis- 
trict to guard against any ill-feeling amongst the people. Ferries 
were closed, letters opened, vagrants examined, doubtful or unem- 
ployed Hindustanis expelled, &c., &c. A plot, which was laid by a 
Hindustani underling, to murder the Tahsddar at Chakwal and to 
seize the treasure, was found out and disconcerted. When a part 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Mianwali, the Police of 
Jhelum were aroused to try and cut them off. One man was seized 
and executed ; the rest were disposed of elsewhere. A levy, which 
was raised at Jhelum, continued to keep the country quiet by giv- 
ing employment to the spare hands. A telegraph-office was set up, 
and a line of direct postal communication organised with the Deputy 
Commissioners of all adjoining districts, and with ]\Ir. Harding, 
Assistant Commissioner, who had charge of the sub-division of Pind 
Dadan Khan. In the Regular Settlement of IMr. Brandreth the 
leading men received certain rewards for their loyalty. 

The subsequent history of the district is more social than 
political ; the quiet routine of ordinary administratioir has irever 
been interrupted. 


The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
held charge of the district since arrnexatiou, excluding those who 
have not been in charge for more than three months 


Name. 

From 

To 

Per 

Years. 

Months. 

Mr. H. Cox 

23rd March 1840 

5th July 1849 

0 

31 

Mr. L. Bowring 

loth Got. 1849 ... 

27th Nor. 1851 ... 

1 

14 

Major G. Brown ... ... 

28th Nov. 1851 ... 

22ad Feb. 1S55 ... 

below. 

Major J. H. Prinsep 

23rd Feb. 1855 ... 

SOtliS^^pt. 1855 ... 

0 

7 

Colonel Taylor 

1st Oct. 1855 

30th Auijust 1856 

0 

11 

Mr. B. Hardin^ ... 

1st Sept. 1856 

3Hh April 1857 ... 

0 

8 

Major G, Brown ... ... 

1st May 1857 

30tli Sept. 1857 ... 

3 

H 

Major Macnabb 

1st Oct. 1857 ... 

lltli Sept. 1858 

0 

114 

Major Heed 

15th Sept. 185S ... 

30th April 1859 .. 

0 

6'.- 

Colonel J. W, Bristow ... 

Isfe May 1859 

19th April 1870 ... 

10 

Hi 

Captain W. G. H. .Johnstone 

24th May 1S70 ... 

22ud Feb. 1871 ... 

0 

10 

Mr. W. E. Blyth 

23rd Feb. 1871 ... 

4th March 1873 ... 

2 

Oi 

Colonel J. B. Smyly 

5th March 1873 ... 

3rd March 1876 ... 

3 

0 

Colonel T. W. Meicer 

4th March 1870 ... 

Both March 1877... 

1 

1 

Major B. G. Wace .. 

1st April 1877 ... 

llth June 1877 .. 

below. 

Captain J. B. Hutchinson 

I2tb June 1877 ... 

lOth Sept. 1877 ... 

Do. 

lilajor E. G. Wace ... 

lltli Sept. 1877 ... 

19th May 1878 ... 

Do. 

Captain J. B. Hutchinson 

20th May 1878 ... 

lOth Ju^v 1878 ... 

Do. 

Major E. G. Wace .. 

11th July 1878 ... 

30th Sept. 1878 ... 

1 ' 

1 

Captain J. B. Hutchinson 

1st Oct. 1878 ... 

21at Dec. 1878 

below. 

Mr. F. P. Beachcroft 

10th May 1879 .. 

30th Sept, 1879 ... 

0 1 

4.1 

taptain J. B. Hutchinson ... i 1st Oct. 1S7^ 

2nd Dec. 1879 ... 

below. 

Colonel J B. Parsons 

2nd Dec. 1879 ... 

8th Sept. 188'2 

Do. 

Captain J. B, Hutchinson 

9th Sept. 1SS2 ... 

8th Dec. 1882 ... 

1 1 

1 

Colonel Parsons 

Oth Dec. 1882 ... 

13th June 1885 

below. 

Ditto 

3rt.l Sept. 1885 

9ih Nov. 1885 

5 1 


Mr. J, G, Silcock ... 

2nd Jan. 1SS6 

27th Feb. 1»86 

below. 

Mr. J. A.. Anderson 

28th Feb^ 1886 ... 

12th Mar. 1886 

Do. 

Colonel McNeile ... ... 

13th Mar. 1880 ... 

24th Oct. 1887 

Do. 

i 
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List of Di 0 - 

From 

To 

j Period. 

Years, 

Months 

Mr. J. G. Silcock ... ... 

25th Oct. 1887 ... 

24th Nov. 1887 

1 ' 
below. 

Colonel C. McSeile 

25th Xov. 1887 ... 

9th Mar. 1888 

1 

10 

Mr. H. C. Cookaon ... 

10th Mar. 1888 ... 

3rd Jan. 1889 

0 

10 

Mr. J. G. Silcock ... 

4th Jan. 1889 ... 

12th May 1890 

' below. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson 

27th May 1890 

11th Nov. 1890 

0 

6 

Colonel R. Bartholomew ... 

l2th Nov. 1890 ... 

26th July 1891 

below. 

Mr. R. Sjkes 

27th July 1891 ... 

26th Oct. 1891 

Do. 

Colonel Bartholomew 

27th Oct. 1891 ... 

10th Nov. 1891 

0 

9 

Mr. B. Sykes 

llthSov. 1891 ... 

22nd Nov. 1891 

0 

31 

Mr. J. G. Silcock ... 

27th Jan. 1892 ... 

21st April 1893 

below. 

Ditto 

19th May 1893 ... 

30th April 1894 

Do. 

Mr. W. S. Talbot 

Ibt May 1894. 

14th Nov. 1894 

0 

6i 

Mr. J. G. Silcock .. 

loth Nor. 1894 ... | 

12th June 1895 

below. 

Ditto 

DHh July 1895 ... 

23rd June 1896 

Do. 

Ditto 

24th July 1S9G ... 

30th Mar. 1807 

6 

Oi 

Mr. U. A. CaSMin ... ... . . 

1st April 1897 ... 

lat July 1898 

below. 


13th Aus. 1898 ... 

15th Oct. 1899 

Do. 

Mr. E. A. Estcoui fc 

IGth Oct. 1899 ... 

6th Nov. 1899 

Do. 

Mr. H. A Caf»8on ... ... 

7th Xov. 1899 ... 

14th Feb. 1900 

2 1 

8i 

Mr. K. A. Estcourfc 

loth IVb. 1900 ... 

25th May 1900 

below. 

Ditto ... 

23rd June 1900 ... 

23rd Oct. 1900 

0 

8 

Mr. I\ D. Af'iiew ... 

24th Oct. l&OO ... 





Of the earlier Deputy Commissioners Colonel J, M. Bristow is 
the best remembered, as might be expected, seeing that he held 
charge continuously for nearly eleven years ; but the most familiar 
name of all is that of Mr. Arthur Brandreth, who carried out the 
first Kegular Settlement of the district between 1855 and 1861. 
Of the numerous officers Avho have held charge of the Find Dadan 
Khan Sub-division, Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, Avho was Sub-divisional 
Officer in the seventies, impressed himself most strongly on the 
people ; Mr. W. B. DeCourcy, who held charge in the eighties, is 
also well I'emembered. 


Section Population. 

eh»r»etw' The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
Thomson, formerly Settlement Officer of Jhelum. 
paopie, “The people, as a whole, are a fine popnlation. They are physically 

strong:, and well-developed, with a high spit it and frank manners. They 
are generally very well-behaved. Crimes for the sake of plunder are 
comparatively rare. Crimes of violence are, however, unfortunately too 
common. They generally arise from quarrels connected with women or 
land, or ancient feuds. Chakwal and Tallagang are the worst places in 
this respect, and there can be no doubt that the people there are more 
wayward and passionate tlian elsewhere. I do not think, however, that 
they are difficult to manage. I have found it the best plan to listen 
patiently to everything they had to say, whether relevant or not, but 
when once an order was issued to insist upon its being carried out imine- 
d’ately and without demur. The worst qualities of the people are envv 
vindictiveness, and want of truth. The second of these vices leads to a 
strong pertinacity m prosecuting quavicls, whether by litigation or other- 
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wise. Sometimes it takes the odious form of cattle-poisoning. Lying is CHAP- 1. C. 
so common that it brings no shame ; when a man is discovered in a manifest 
falsehood^ he considers it enough to say that he forgot himself. In law- " 
suits the only oath upon which much reliance can be placed is the Character 
oath of divorce. And I have known even that to fail. It should be ^of^the 
remembered, however, that mr.gi^trates are always liable to overrate the people, 
amount of fiilselidod. On the dther hand, the better races among the 
people are brave, self-respect iig, honourable according to their own ideas, 
and loyal. They are noi afraid to tell you a good deal of what they 
really think, which makes talking to them not only more pleasant but 
much more interesting.” 

Jhelum with 148'7 persons to the square mile stands 19th 
among the 27 districts of the Province in the density of total popu- 
lation on total area. It is, however, 23rd in respect of density on 
the cultivated area, with 368‘5 to the square mile. The pressure of 
the rural population on the cultivated and cultivable areas is 
343'3 and 280-5, respectively. 

The population and density of each Tahsil are given in the 

margin, the density being that “ ' 
of the total population on total 
area. It will be seen that con- 
gestion is nowhere acute, 
though the riverain Tahsils of 
Find Dadan Khan and Jhelum 
appear to have as large a popu- 
lation as they can support. 

In ChakAval and Tallagang the 
character of the soil does not permit of dense population, but there 
is certainly room for expansion. 


Tahsit. 

; Population 
[ 1901. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Pmd Dadan Khan 

1 

170,130 

194 

Jhelum 

1 

170,978 

189 

Chakwil ... 

i 

100,316 

ICO 

Tallagang... 

t 

! 

92, 59i 

77 


The district contains 4 toAvns and 974 villages. The popula- 
tion of the former is gAen on the margin. 
PindDadanKhan" isItto The first two are municipalities, hut the 

Chakwai 6,520 other two have urban characteristics. At the 

Census of 1901 Jhelum town showed an 


increase of close on 2,000 inhabitants, or 20 per cent. As regards 
Find Dddan Khan, Avliich has fallen from 15,055 to 13,770, or by 
over 8 per cent., Mr. W, S. Talbot, the Settlement Collector, wrote 
in the District Census Report ; — 

“ Find Dadan Khdn is well known to be in a decadent condition ; in 
this town indeed I looked for a lararer loss of population than has actually 
occurred. The causes are three-told ; first is the loss of the through trade 
of the salt from the Khewra mines hard by, which fornaerly all passed 
through Find Dddau Khan on its way to Mi^ni, or down country by the 
river route, and now passes out by railway direct without affecting the 
town ; in the second place, grain markets have been established at the 
stations of Lilia to the west and Haranpur to the east, and as they have 
no octroi dues to pay, they compete at a great advantage with the older 
centre ; thirdly, the ravages of kallar shor have put out of cultivation a large 
area of land in the neighbourhood of the town, though it may be hoped 
that by canal improvements some of the ground thus lost may he eventual- 
ly recovered*” 
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Cliakwal and Bliaiin sliowed normal increases. Only 7 per cent, 
of tlie popidation lire in the to'\ms. 


The villages of the distiict are somewhat peculiar : towards 
the east and centre they are not usually very large, but most of 
them are divided into numerous separate hamlets, called dhoks, 
sometimes consisting of a single house, but often of five or six 
houses together, and sometimes really complete villages. The 
causes of this ari’angement are probal)Iy two-fold : in the first place 
the surface of the district is extremely variable in quality, the best 
areas for farming being often small in extent and at a great dis- 
tance from each other : naturally each man settled down beside 
his own paidicidar plot, ajid this tendency was strengthened by 
the old political circumstances of the district ; the fighting tribes 
did not as a rule cultivate themselves, but settled small bodies of 
tenants on all the best parts of their properties, and lived upon the 
rentals received. These tenants were often a miscellaneous body 
with few common inteiests : their landlords protected them from 
external violence, and they were therefore as safe in small hamlets 
as in large villages : thus it became usual for the main body of the 
landlord class to live in one large central dbddi surrounded by a 
string of dhol's inhabited by rent paying tenants. The number of 
dhohs in a village is sometimes very large : Lehri and Padhri have 
each about -10 ; Do or 20 are not uncommon, and Thoa Mahram 
Khiin in lallagaug has over a hundred. In process of time many 
dhoks have v'axed mightily, and many of the old tenants have be- 
come owners ; in .such ca.ses the want of communal feeling at once 
becomes apparent, each dhok -wishino- to Ret up for itself, and to 
become independent of its neighbours.'' At the First Regular Settle- 
ment independence was at first rather freely granted, and resulted 
in a number of petty and feeble villages, mostly in the Jhelum 
Tahsil. Afterwards Mr. Brandxcth refused to allow separation 
except in special cases, and in the majority of instances this is 
undoubtedly the wiser policy. 


As we go AVestward this system of dhoks to some extent dies 
away : among the AAvans of Tallagang it was not long ago uncom- 
mon ; a homogeneous fanning ])opulation, Avith a large share of 
deniocratical equality, not OA’eri'idden by jdrivrddrs or dominant 
landlords, but torn asunder by petty feuds and Aullage wars, had 
no doubt giA^en occasion for this state of affairs ; but here, too, the 
number of small dhoks is noAV getting large, as the insecurity of 
isolated house.s is no longer a deterrent : and the largest estates 
must always have had dhnks, of the kind that are small villages in 
theinselyes, the more dustant lands being out of reach from the 

villages is enormous : 

Ldwa has an aiea of 13o square miles, Thoa f^Iahram Khan of 
Tiib/'in tbem Kandwiil in the Find 

mth 27 .qilD mai ™all 
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The marginal figures show the population of the district as CS&P. I, C. 

500 9 S 8 stood at the lost four enumerations. In population. 
oso^STs the period 1868 — 1881 the population rose growth of 
59iOis cent. In the decade 1881 — population. 

1891, when the district suffered greatly 
both from drought and locusts, the increase was only 3 per cent., 
but in the following decade, owing to the severe scarcity of 1899- 
1900, the population fell to the figure of 1881. The facts that while 
males have decreased by 1 7,410, females have increased by 2,372, 
and that 17,000 more males than females have emigrated, indicate 
that the decrease was not permanent. The favcnrable harvests since 
the census have probably brought backmost of those who left their 
lioraes during the scarcity in search of labour or pasture. 


1868 

1881 

1891 

1901 


The marginal taliio shows the fluctuations 


Percentage of 


Tali.«f!s. 

Total popr cation. | 

INCREASE (4-) OR 
UECREASE ( — ). 


1881. j 

1891, 


1891 OH 1901 on 
1S8I. i 1891. 

Total Distiict 

Jhelnni 

Find Dadan Khan 
Chakwal ... ... 

Tallagang... 

589,378 

174,169 

106,186 

154,164 

94,874 

609,056 

1 177,046 
! 173.071 
104,912 
94,027 

594,018 
! 170,978 
170,130 
100,316 
92 594 

+3 3j — 2 5 

+ 16 -3-4 

+4-1 -1-7 

+7 0! -2-8 

— O' —Vo 

; 


of population by 
Tahsfls. It will 
be seen that the 
increase of the 
1881—1891 de- 
cade, in every 
Tahsfl except 
Tallagang, which 
was nearly sta- 
tionary, was 
followed by a 
general decrease 


in 1891—1901. The following remarks are excerpted from the 
Pensus Report of 1901 : — 


Taliill Jhelum.—HhetoiaX population lias decreased by 6,068, being now 
170,978 as against 177,046 in JS91, and the urban having increased by 
2,073, the decrease in the rural areas amounts to 8,141, or nearly 5 per 
cent., but females liave increased l-y nearly 500. Tlie Kevenue Assistant 
notes that the Fabli and Klimidar Circles show docreases owing to two 
successive bad harvests in the three years preceding the census, which 
caused emigration to better grazing couidry. The River and Maiddu 
Circles show increase.s, hut not sufficient to raakf" up the deliciency in 
the two former. Tiie liverain villag'-s aic not affected by malaria and 
those near Jhelum itself support numerous milcli cattle. 

TdhsU Tallagang . — The population, now 92,-594, has decreased by 
2,372, or 2-5 per cent, since 1891, and the females have decreased by 810, 
though only half as much as the males. Host of tlie villages in the 
north and west of the Tahsil show increases, those in the south and 
east decreases. Tlie had harvests of the past three yeais have caused 
emigration to the Ohenab Colony and to the Punch territory in Kashmir. 


Tallin Chnhiml.—'Vlia population now stands as 160,316, or 3,74o less 
than in 1891, but females have inciva-ed by 703. Tim same causes are 
assigned as in the other Talisils. Tlicre i.s some temporary emigation in 
the 'cold weather, ivitli camels for the carrying trade, or work in the 
indigo factories in Multdn. 

Tahsil Find Dadan K/m'n.— Tim 'i’ah-il population, now 170,130, 
has fallen by 2,853, but the town of Find Dadan Klitln accounts for 1,-85 
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CHAP. I. C. or nearly half the decrease. In the rural circles there is an increase of 
_ "TT. , 1,107 females and a decrease of 2,675 males, giving a net decrease of 
^ ’* 1,568. The Jdlap ildqa has a generally increased population owing to its 

Growth of vicinity to the river aud the abundance of wells. The Vunhdr, Thai and 
population. Phaphra Circles show decreases, due to the emigration caused by scarcity 
among the poorer classes, towards the Chenhb Colony. The railway line 
that was cpened in 1866 drew away the traders to other centres of trade. 
The boatmen have gone off to other work, as boat trafiBc along the river 
has fallen off a good deal. Poverty has been the main cause of decrease 
of population. 6) There were very few marriages during the last decade. 
There have been a great number of mariiages within the last few months 
after the good rabi of 1901 and there were very few during the few years 
preceding this last rabi.” 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 
lation of the district according to the Census of 1901 ; — 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

I.MMIGBANTS. 




1. From within the Punjab and North-West 

28,631 

12,480 1 

16,151 

Frontier Province. 

2. Fiout the rest of lodia 

3.276 

2,620 

2,656 

;i. From tlie rest of Asia 

1 246 

209 

37 

4. From the other countries ... ... ... 

61 

33 

28 

Total immigrants 

1 

34,214 

15,342 

18,872 

Emigrants. 




1. To within tlie Punjab and North-West Frontier 

77,900 

47,622 

30,278 

Province. 

2. To the rest of India 

6,502 

4,659 

1,843 

Total emigrants 

81,402 

52,281 

32,121 

Excess of emigrants over immigrants j 

50,188 

36,939 

1.3,249 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and 
Provinces in India given in the table below ; — 


District, State 
or Province. 

1 

Total 

iinmi- 

giant®. 

i 

Number 
of males 
io i,000 
immi- 
grants. 

District, State 
or Province. 

Total 

initni- 

grants. 

Number 
of males 
in 1,000 
immi- 
grants. 

Sialkot ... 

1,079 

587 

1 

Rawalpindi, ex- 
cluding Attock. 

9,183 

337 

Oujrat 

7,289 

452 

United Provinces 

1 of Agra and 
Oudh. 

670 

684 

Shah pur 

5,478 

368 

1 Kashmir 

4,161 

450 


43 from the United Kingdom only are worth mention 


Of the im- 
migrat ion 
from the 
count r i e s 
outside In- 
dia, 203 per- 
sons from 
Yaghi Stan 
and Afghan- 
istan, and 


(1) This statement requires qualification, though 
due to bad harvests is the principal reason ’leading 
tending to decrease marriages as stated here. 


ID the mam correct; temporary poverty 
to emigration as noted above, and also 
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The emigration is mainly to the Disti'icts, States and Provinces 
noted in the table below ; — ■ 


District, State or Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

■■ ' ' 

District, State or Province 

Males. 

Females. 

Lahore ... 

Sialkot 

Gujranwala ... 

Gujrab **’ 

Shah pur 

Kawalpindi, including Attock 
Alianwali 

Chenab Colony 

Jhang ... ... 

Slultau 

1,179 

858 

630 

2,669 

6,364 

10,857 

1,605 

2,786 

633 

2,051 

442 

285 

491 

3,083 

7.298 

8,329 

1,508 

1,456 

374 

1,065 

Muzaffargarh 

1 Dera Ghazi Khan 

Hazara ... 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Banna 

Dera Ismail Khan 

Eoshmir ... 

Biiochistan 

Bombay 

911 

981 

1,460 

5,350 

2,497 

1,703 

1,101 

2,129 

1,337 

473 

512 

511 

748 

2,174 

546 

422 

292 

1,186 

235 

286 


Net gain from( + )or loss to( — ) Net gain from(-|')or loss to( — ) 


Lahore ... ,,, 

-1,180 ! 

1 

Hazara (including 

1 -3,937 

Gnjrat 

+1,537 I 

Attock). 

Peshawar... 

Shahpur ... 

-8,184 1 

! -7,316 

Rawalpindi, exclud- 

-8,067 

Kohab 

-2,984 

ing Attock. 

I 

Banna (old) 

-3,878 

Chenab Colony ... 

-4,237 ; 

Dera Ismail Kban 

-1,939 

Jhang ... 

-907 : 

(old). 

Multan 

- 3,000 

British Biiochistan 

-1,569 

Mnzaffargarh 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
(old). 

-1,391 

-1,371 

Kasl(.7nir ... 

t 

-846 


The district thus 
loses 50,188 sonls 
by migration and 
its net interchanges 
of popu 1 a t i on 
with the Districts, 
States and Provin- 
ces in India, Avhich 
mainly affect its 
population, are not- 
ed in the margin. 


Gain or loss by intra-Provincial migration. 



1001. 

' 1891. 

Net 

-49,209 

-13,642 

Chenab Colony 

-4,242 

Kohat 

-2,984 

— 1,262 

Multan ... 

-3,000 

-826 

Bannu (old) 

-3,878 

-2.065 

Hazara, including Attock 

-3,937 

-845 

Peshawar 

-7,316 

—2,896 

Rawalpindi 

-8,007 

- 2,432 


Comparison ivith the 
figures of 1891 shows that 
the district lost, by intra- 
Provincial migration alone, 
49,269 souls in 1901, or 
35,627 more than in 1891. 


by intra'Imjierial migration* 


IDOL 


L’uial .. ... 50,495 

I 


Taking the figures for intra- 
Irnperial migration, i.e., those for 
migration in India., lioth within the 
Punjab and to or from other Provinces 
in India, avo have the mai'ginal data. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 
given in great detail in Taljle 7 of the Census Report. 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population. 

Migration. 





chap. I, c. 

Population. 

Age. 


Vital 

statixticH. 

Average 

birth-rate. 


Average 

rath-rates. 
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The following statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 
persons of both sexes : — 


Age-period. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Ago-period. 

.Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

InU 

uts under 1 

15, 

147 

301 

25 

and under 30 

373 

429 

802 

1 a 

nd under 2 

79 

74 

153 

30 


392 

426 

818 

2 

„ 3 .- 

144 

130 

280 

35 

., -iO ... 

-296 

308 

604 

3 

>> Jt 

142 

130 

27-2 

40 

„ „ 45 

273 

300 

573 

4 


I5o 

14S 

303 

45 

„ ,, 50 

207 

209 

416 

5 

„ „ 10 

755 

066 

1,421 

50 

„ ,, 55 

225 

213 

438 

10 

„ ., 13 ... 

023 

503 

1,120 

55 

„ „ CO ... 

112 

103 

215 

15 

,. 20 ... 

404 

404 

SOS 

GO 

and over ... 

385 

341 

726 

20 

2>5 ... 

335 

409 

741 







It will be seen that the proportion of persons of over 60 years 
of age in thi.s district is remarkable, this being one of the four 
disti'icts containing upwards of 700 pei'sous of the.se ages in every 
10,000 of the population. 

Both the liifth and tleath-rate of the district are normal, 
though low in compaiison with the central and eastern districts 
of the Province. 

The quincpieunial average of births is 21,637, or 36'6 per mille 
of population. The highest number recorded rvas in 1902, vh., 
25,187, and the lowest in 1901, c/;., 18,777. The following table 
shows the figures by leligion and sex : — . 


Ykak. 

Hindis. 

Muhau.madans. 

Rate per mille 
(all reugioxs). 

Both 

sexes. 

Malcs.|Femules. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1898 

17-3| 

lo-7 

17'8 

15-9 

17-8 

15-8 

33-6 

1899 

21'5j 

18-7 

22’2 

19-7 

221 

19-7 

41-8 

1900 

17-4! 

14 9 

16-1 

14-4 

16-2 

14-4 

30‘6 

1901 

21-0: 

174 

16-3 

14-6 

16-8 

150 

31-8 

1902 

20-5j 

18-< 

22-9 

20-3 

22-6 

20-0 

42'6 

Quiuqueunial average 

19-5j 

16-9 

19-4: 17-3 

19'4 

17-2 

36-6 


The fpiinquennial average of deaths for the past five years 1898 — 

1902 wasl7,957,or30’4per 
mille of population, — the 


Year. 


isas ... 

1899 ... 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Quiuquenuial 

average 


All 


313 

1 20 vS 1 

\ 

29 5 1 

30 4 1 


24 3 

i 

27 0 ! 

27 0 1 

27 0 

32' 5 

33 8 

33- 1 ' 

34 3 ! 

337 

310 

23 -4 

25 1 : 

23'5 i 

24-3 

50-4 

I 32-9 

1 

35'6 1 

34-0 j 

34'8 

34 0 

1 30-0 

31-1 1 

! 

20-7 ' 

30 4 


average 


rates being 34 for 


Hindus and 30 foi' Muham- 
madans. The death-rates 
for the past five years are 
given in the margin. In 
years of scarcity Muham- 
madans were greatei' losers 
than Hindus, though in 
ordinary years the rate of 
Hindu mortality is higher 
than the Muhammadan. 
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But a remai’kable feature of the district is that the rate of female 


moitality is lower than the male. 

Average of deuth-rutes by ayes in the 
o-year period, 1S9S — 1902. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

)-l 

7-7 

7-4 

— 5 

5-2 

5-2 

)-10 

1-9 

1-9 

All ages 

31 1 

29-7 


This is confirmed by tho 
figures given in the margin, 
which indicate that even in 
the earlier years of life the 
female mortality is a little 
lower than the male. 


The commonest disease is fever ; small-pox, which has consider- 
ably decreased since the introduction of Aaicciiiatioii, visited the 
distiict in 1902, causing about 000 deaths. The district remained 
nearly free from plague till Mai cb 1903, when it spioad through the 
district, except the western Tahsil of Tallagang. 

On the birth of a child in a iMusalman family the .Mullah is 
sent for, and utters the call to piayer in the child’s ear, leceiving a 
small pi'esent. After a week the child’s head is shaved l)y the Aai 
or barber : the child is named by the head of the heusehold ; 
food and sweets are distributed, and the barb-ei’ and otlier menials 
are given small presents. The usages are the same on the birth 
of both boys and girls, but the rejoicings are much greater on the 
birth of the former. Boys aie circumcised [fiinnat) by the Niii, 
usually after four years. 

Amongst those Hindus who call themselves Sikhs, and Avear 
the hair long {lesadhdri), the naming ceremony is as follows ; a 
month after birth the child is taken to the dhanni^dl, the <jnnith 
xiiJt ih, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhai in charge, or 
some respectable person : and the first letter of the fii st verse on 
the page is the first letter of the child’s name : the custom 
tritli other Hindus Avho cut the hair {ntona) is similar ; or the 
child is named by some member of the family. After 4, 6, 
or 9 months, or even any time up to 5 yeais, accoiding to the 
custom of the family, the head is shaved, and some on this occasion 
put on the sacred thread { janeu): this ceumony is a time of 
rejoicing, and the relations, &c., are fed l)y the parents. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of l)oth sexes is shown 
below. 


These figures 


CeriPus. 


186S ... 
1881 ... 
IS'U .. 
1901 .. 

„ CHiii.lua 

CenauiofigOl 1 Sikha .. 

( .Mahamo 


that the 


In 

In 

Total. 

villages. 

towns. 




.5,283 

5,253 

0,041 

6.318 

5,190 

5,57*' 

5 214 

5,0.30 

5,373 

S.053 

4,970 

0.355 

5.0C1 

5,007 

0,184 

5,321 

5,033 

5,278 

S,043 


I ’ ) 


‘r of females is in- 
creasing relatrtely 
to the number of 
males, the sudden 
fall in the propoition 
of males in the decade 
1891-1901 being due 
to excess of male em- 
igration, as already 
iiobnl. 


CHAP. I, C. 
r opulation. 

Av erage 
tleath*rates. 


Diseaseg, 


CiistoJDS r 
Birrii, 


Se.v 
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Population. 

S^x. 


Marriage : 
Be'^tiictions 
on marringe. 


Year r.f lifo 

All 

1 PlifriitllS 

11 Infill'S. 


Muhani- 

maiimis. 

UikIci 1 veur 

03."> 

920 

804 

901 

1 jiDtl uruUir 2 

!i2.'> 

1 ,003 

715 

925 

2 3 

041 

904 

819 

941 

3 „ .. t 


910 

841 

923 

•i ,, ,5 

050 


1,002 

951 

Total utuler 5 

942 

959 

870 

942 


l'])e raai oiiml tal)]e shows the imniber of females to every 1,000 

males under five years of 

~ ^ age as feturned in the 

Census of 1901. It will 
he seen that the propor- 
tion of girl children is 
satisfactory among Hindus 
and Muhammadans, but 
loAV among Sikhs. 


'Altliough the Mnsabnan tribes of the district are all or nearly 
all (f Hindu origin, Muhammadan I-arv has had such a strong effect 
as regards intermarriage, that it has entirely abrogated the rule 
foi’lridd ng mar-i-iages Iretween relat ons : in fact, all the Muliamma- 
daii.s t f the disti'ict endeavour if possible to ai’range their marriages 
Avithin the circle of their near' relations, and marriages between 
first c )nsurs are common : if they have to go further afield, they 
Avill at any rate ti y to marry Avithin the tiilre: failing eA’en that, 
they w 'll take AA'omen from tribes of equal or loAver degie ■, but Avill 
gi\(' their danghteis to outsiders, if at all, oidy to tribes of equal 
()!■ higlici' status. Such in'tei man iages are fairly common between 
iMaiis and Kassai'S, and occur also IsetAvetn Gakkhais and .Janjuas. 
All ti dies, except perhaps Gakkhars, Avill git^e their daughters to 
Sayy; ds (to Avhomthey look up from religious motives), but they do 
so Avitli increasing- uiiAvillingness. Marriages Avith low caste Avomen 
by men of the agricultural tribes occur sometime^, though they are 
looked upon Avitli disfavour. But the only general and absolute 
rule is that in eA'eiy marriage the husband’s family must be at lerst 
e([ua] in social estimation to that of the Avife, although not at all 
necess.iiily ef|ual in Avealth. 


lietrotiiiii. iMarriage is neaily ahvays preceded by formal betrothal {ndta 

or l-iii iihxi). Avhicli u.snallv takes place amongst Musalmans betAveen 
tlie : ges of 10 and 15; and amongst Hindus before the age 
of ten. 


Alarriage. 


After .some pi ehminaiy negotiations, conducted by the Nai or 
iMinisi, or a kinsman, a day is fixed on which the boy’s parents go 
Avith (itliei'S of the bi-otherliood, the barbei', &c., to the girl’s home : 
the i\!ullah iiA'okes a lilessmg {khair chid), sugar is distributed 
to tin se present, and the boy’s father makes some presents of 
clothes and money to the other party, recehdng some in return, and 
piesents are made to the iMullah, Mira-is, and barbers ; one rupee, 
called in.'-luin, (-r the token, being ahvays placed in the hand of the 
gill. Gn the next ’Id foil oving the Ixiy’s paients fend a present 
of clidhes, mnaments, anti some eatables, accouling to their status, 
for the gill, d he actual marriage talcs jlace at pubeity, the date 
being fixtd {iilnil) at another meeting airanged at the instance 
of the boy s fctl ei- ; 2»repa rations for the Avedding then begin. A 
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week before tbe date fixed the bridegroom is anointed with oil, a 
red and white thread, called gdna, is fastened on his right arm, and 
he keeps constantly with him two or three friends, Srlled m'Ma, 
who get their food in his house : a procession follows, in which he 
is promenaded round the village, attended by Rlirasfs with pipes 
and drums, and Avomen with loud singing. At this time the boy 
Avears dirty clothes and carries a SAA'ord or knife to protect himself, 
as it is said, against the Jins. MeauAvhile the gii’l is dressed in 
red sdbi cloth, her hands are stained Avith henna, and the bra ds in 
Avhich she has hitherto bound up her hair are loosened : after this, 
until the marriage, she is carefully Avatched and guarded, for 
fear the Jins may do her a mischief. Prom the time of these 
ceremonies until the time for the hardt or ja a j (marriage jj.oces- 
sioii), the Avomen in both houses keep up a niohtly chantin''’ and 
drumming. 

A feAV days before the bardt starts the more intimate fi'icnds 
of the bridegroom ariive, the other invited guests dropping in later 
AA^hen aU are assembled, the boy’s father gives a great feast, 
generally including rice and meat, and costing from Rs- oQ to 
Rs. 500 : Avater is brought from the Avell by the AVomen of the f iinily 
Avith pomp and singing {jhanjidi), and the bridegroom being seated 
on a basket or stool, is bathed and rubbed Avith a mixture of doui’ 
and ghi, and milk is poured on his head : then getting up, he 1) eaks 
Avith his foot an earthenAvare saucer. The bridegooom is cl id in 
new garments (the barber takes the old ones), and takes his placu at 
the receipt of custom, the guests then making the customary pu sents 
of money, called tauihol or iieiiJra. 

When this is finished the boy is croAvned Avith a chaplet 
and the hardt starts off for the bride’s house Axith the groom mounted 
on horseback, and protected by a gaudy paper umbrella called 
chatta or sir, always carried by a dhub'i. As the procession starts 
the AVomen sing a Hiair iliid. Arrived at the Anllago of the bride 
tile bardt is met in the gateway by the SAvee per, aa'Iio demands his 
fee to aUoAV the procession to proceed ; this is culled ditora, and is 
usually about eight annas. As the bardt adATUices almig the A’illage 
lanes it is abused by all the Aollage AVomen and beaten Avitli bxjra. 
stalks and the like. ArrAed at or near the bi’ide s house cA'ei'yone 
sits doAvn, and the barber of the gii'l’s party puts sugar and inilk 
into the bridegroom’s mouth, for Avhich he receiAX'S a fee of from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 5 [Idg). Then the liride’s father go'es a feast, Avhich 
costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 800. 'I’his is folloAVed by the l>vr'i rlinrl, a 
ceremony performed by the liarber’s Avife, AA'hich piactically consists of 
making images in flour of the boy’s relatAes, and then extorting a 
fee by threatening to abuse them. Next succeeds a promenade of 
the bridegroom I’ound the village attended by pipes and drums, and 
AVomen and JMirasis singing in antiphonal measures, Avhich goes on 
till the sargi or four o’clock in the murniug. Then the bardt, A\ho 
have been sleeping, are Avaked , up, and five or six of the best of 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Mairiage, 
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CBAF. I, C. tliem, 'witli tlie bridegroom and bis father, enter the bride’s house 
PopuMion. cai lying trays of presents — clothes and jewellery. This completed, 
^ the father of the bride directs the Mullah to read the nihdh : upon this 
..rnage, tg jg J^gpt apart in parda, 

to enquire to whom she will give authority to consent to her 
marriage on her behalf. This is a meie pretence, as the girl holds 
her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the 
irdk, or power-cf-attorney, to so-and-so. The man in question is 
called, accepts his attorneyship, and proceeds to settle the dower with 
the bridegroum. This is first put at an extravagant rate and 
eventually beaten down to a reasonable one. 

The rate varies from R-'. 20 to Rs. 100, or even more, 
generally with the addition of a gold mohar, but is usually Rs. 32, 
supposed to represent the 500 copper coins and gold mohar allowed 
by Muhammadan Law'. The nibih ceremony is then performed 
by the Mullah according to Muhammadan Law, the consent of 
the bridegroom and the bride’s agent being asked. The father 
of the bride then exhibits to those present the articles given by 
him to his daughter as downy {jahcz or ddj), the Mirasi meanwhile 
announcing them (Imldi). The bride’s clothes are then formally 
changed, this being the public sign that the marriage ceremony 
has been completed, and the hardt paity, now taking the bride 
w'ith them, I’eturn to the lu'idegroom’s house : on the 7th day, the 
gdiia thread on the liusband’s arm is untied, and the bride is taken 
home by her parents, the bridegroom in the Dhanni and Tallagang 
follow'ing her after a feAV days, and remaining in his father-in-laAv’s 
house for /I Aveek. He then goes home, and after some days more 
the bride is brought aAvay by some of his I'elations, and takes up 
her abode finally w'itL her husband. 

The peo})le Avith the hurdf aie generally fed tAvice by the 
bi'ide’s futhei', ahvays on the eAxming of aiTh'al, and usually on the 
inoiaiing of tlie mariiage also: on return they are fed again by 
the bridegroom’s family, this last meal being called rhlt'i/r, and then 
disperse. 

If tbo parties are not of age, the hurdt is sometimes deferred 
until they grow up, but this is A'ery rarely done. 

dhe Hindu maiviage ceremonies are in a general Avayvery 
similar to those of the iVIusalmanS, though of course differing in 
many details, as Avell as in the fact that the essential and binding 
])ait ( f the mariiage ceremony (Avhich, in the case of the IMuham- 
mad; ns, is the juViu'A), is Avith them the Lo/ZaVu//, or transfer of 
the girl to the boy's family: the girl’s father puts her hand into the 
boy’s, their clothes are tied together, and they Avalk seven times 
round the sacicd file {hom), the Brahman reciting certain verses 
meanwhile. The Avholc ceremony, the oircuraarabulation of the 
sacred fire, — is called Idu'iin-phcra. The Jiardf stays lono-or than is 
usual A\’itb Musalmans, generally 2| days, being fed by the girl’s 
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family five times. Tbe jahez or dowry also is tisually more 
elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash, or ornaments, metal vessels, 
according to means ; a lacquered Ijedstead and a lacquered chah' : 
and the Avell-to-do sometimes give cattle or horses as well. 

An attempt was made some years ago to induce the heaAy 
marriage expenses amongst the agricultui’ists ; it is doubtful 
Avhether it has had much effect. 

There is no special time or season for marriages, but Muham- 
madans do not man y in the month of Muhai ram, on the ’Ids, during 
the first 13 days of Safar, or on the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th 
or 28th days of other months. Hindus do not marry in the 
months of Cheth, Katak, and Poh, nor during the mugat, or inaus- 
picious period of about a year which recurs every 12 years or so. 

There is no fixed age for marriage : amongst the Muhammad- 
ans it is nearly always adult, and in that case the Avoman takes up 
her life with her husband ai once : othenvise she remains with her 
parents until of fit age. With the Hindus man' age used generally 
to take place at the age of from 7 to 10 years : now it is later as 
a nile, about 12 for the girl and 10 for the boy ; the girl remains 
with her parents until the’Diukldira ceremony. 

Among the Hindus, the wife leaves her former out ; her caste 
and got are thencefonvard those of her husband, which she enters 
on her marriage. The Musalmans generally say that a Avoman 
cannot change her tribe by marriage : she must always belong to 
that in which she Avas born. 

Muhammadan widoAVS, at any rate amongst the common 
zamUiddrs, nearly ahvays remarry, if not too old : but certain 
tribes, such as the Gakkhars, Jaujuas, Mairs, and others, discounte- 
nance the remarriage of AvidoAVS ; or it Avould Ire more correct to say 
that the principal families in nearly all the tribes of good standing 
Avill not allow it : a prominent Mair before the days of British rule 
killed his daughter, because she intended to marry again, after the 
death of her husband- Remarriages of AvidoAVS amongst the Hindus 
of the district have hardly ever occurred as yet, but it seems 
doubtful whether this state of things Avill continue. 

Perjury and fraud regarding marriages is very common in the 
LaAV Courts : for example if a woman has eloped with the man of 
her choice, having previously in all probability been betrothed by 
her family to another man, both the families AA^hose Avishes she has 
disregarded Avill often combine to prove, contrary to fact, that she 
had been married to the man she was betrothed to, and that her 
lover has abducted her from his custody. To reduce the opportuni- 
ties for such proceedings, there are noAV recognised Kazi's Avho per- 
form the nikdh ceremony in each set of A'iHages, and enter each 
marriage in a I’egistcr, Avhich is at once put on record in the 
District OflSce. Those Avho do not like the system can go to other 
Riazis of their own, but hardly any do so : this arrangement has 
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CHAP- 1. C. now liad a good many years’ trial, and seems likely to do mucli good. 
PopiiSitioii. It applies of course only to Muhammadans: the fendiis hardly ever 
bring a matter of the kind into Court, paitly because in their case 
even adult women have no power to dispose of themselves in 


mai'nage- 

Language. The universal mother-tongue of the tract is Panjabi, the 

exceptions being in no case important : it belongs to the group of 
dialects which has been termed Western Panjtibi, of which a Gram- 
mar and Dictionary have been published by the Rev, Mr. Bomford 
and the Rev. Dr. Juke, respectively. A “ Grammar and Diction- 
aiy of Western Panjabi, as .spoken in the Shah pur District,” was 
published in 1898 by Mr. J. Wilson, I.C.S., formerly Settlement 
Officer and Deputy Commissioner of that district, and this deals 
fully with the language of an adjoining district, Avhose dialects are 
naturally almost the same as those spoken in Jhelum. 

It should not be supposed, hoAvever, that the same dialect is in 
use all over the district : that of the hills differs from that of the 
plains : that of most of TaUagang differs from both, and fi'om the 
language of M^estern ChakAval, AAdiich itself differs even more from 
the PotAvari dialect of Lundi Patti : in the Jhelum Tahsil again we 
have a large settlement of Gnjars, Avho haA'^e to a great extent re- 
tained their distinctiA'e dialect, Avhich seems to Ije more Hindi than 
Panjabi: but they can speak the ordinal y Panjabi too, These 
vaiTous dialects, hoAvevei', shade off’ almost impei'ceptibly into one 
anothei*, and eA'ery resident of the district is easily intelligible to 
eveiy other. 

Officials and their feiwants, soldiers, and some traders, account 
for the 2,813 persons speaking other languages than Panjabi. Urdu 
is iioAv spoken, or at least understood, ’by many of the ordinary 1am- 
bardffi'S, as Avell as Ija" officials, and almost all the leadinsr Chaudhris, 


Distributiim 
of land-own- 
ing tribes. 


The general distribution of the land-owning tribes is as 
folloAVs : — 

Gujars hold the oast of the Jhelum Tahsil, Janjiias the south- 
Avest ; Gakkhai’s the greater part of AV'hat remains. In Pind Dadan 
Kluin, Janjiias hold most of the eastern half of the hills, and some of 
the eastern plain:- the rest of the plain is held by Jalap.-^, Phaphras, 
Khokhars, etc., except in the extreme Avest Avhere Aaviius are most 
numerous, this tribe holding also most of the western hills, and 
practically the Avhole of Tallagang : in ChakAval many different 
ti'ibes people the east, and nearly all the I’est of the Tahsil is shared 
by the Mairs, Kassars and Kahiits, 


Caste and The folloAviug account, Avith a foAV verbal alterations, has been 
taken from Mi-. AYilson’s description of the Tribal organization in 
Shahpur : it applies equally to this district: — 


ClassiBca- 
tion of popu- 
latioD accord- 
ing to rcU- 
gioo. 


“Tlie population of the district may be first divided into two oreat 
classes, the Mmsalmuns and the iiou-Musalmans, and this classification 
according to religion is cle.a-ly marked. Tlie Musahnan reveres the 
Kuran and the Prophet Muhammad, and all hia ideas and to a certain 
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extent his customs are coloured by the teaching of the Muhammadan 
religion ; and as compared with the Hindu he is given to the use of IWsian 
and Arabic words and phrases, 'j'he non-Musalman being generally a 
Hindu or Sikh preserves to a greater extent the ancient customs of his 
race, and his language and ideas are more subject to influences of Sanskrit 
and Hindu origin. Of the w^hole population 89 pt-r cent, are Musalman, 
and to this religion belong almost the whole of the original landowning, 
agricultnral and pastoral tiibes, as well as most of the menial classes. 
The 11 per cent, who are not Musalmans are mostly Hindus or Sikhs, and 
comprise mainly the Khatris and Aroras, whose hereditary occupations 
are trade and money-lending, or the service of Government. Sikhism, as 
practised in this district, is merely a sect of Hinduism, and for present 
purposes the Sikhs may be included in the Hindus. 

Among the Hindus, ideas of caste, though they do exist to a certain ex- 
tent, are not nearly so prominent and have not nearly so great an influence 
on their daily life as they have among the Hindus of the east of the Prov- 
ince ; while among the Musalman=, although strong social feelings 
and prejudice exist, they aie not of a religious character, and have not to 
do with semi-religious ideas of pnritv and impurit)^, all Musalmans being 
considered equal before God ; so that it may be said that caste, as a 
religious institution, does not exist among the Musalmans, though a large 
proportion of the population being descended from Hindu ancestors, still 
retain many traces of their original caste prejudices. 

The population generally is, however, clearly sub-divided into tribes 
(qaiim or zdt), having a common name and generally supposed to be de- 
scended from a traditional common ancestor by agnatic descent, i.e., 
through males only. Some of these tribes are very homogeneous, as for 
instance tlie Aw^us, who number 16 percent, of the total population. 
Others again, such as the Jats, who are returned as numbering 12 per 
cent, of the population, are rather a loose congeries of clans than a com- 
pact tribe. The tribal division is of some in-portance in questions of 
marriage and alienation of property, for although among Musalmdns any 
marriage which is legal according to Muhammadan Law is held valid, 
it is customary to marry only within the tribe, or with certain other tribes 
who are considered to be closely allied ; and alienation to a non-agnate is 
more readily allowed if he be a member of the tribe than if he belongs 
to another tribe. 

Almost every tribe is again sub-divided into clans [mnhi), or smaller 
groups of agnates, distinctly recognised as descended through males only 
from a somewhat remote common ancestor and usually bearing a commou 
name, exactly similar to the clan name of a Scottish clan and used very 
much in the same way. The clan is almost moie important than the tribe, 
as the mutual agnatic relationship of men of the same clan is more fully 
recognised. 

Within the clan comes a still narrower group of agnates which may 
be called the family (kalita, horma or tuhhar), also consisting of agnates 
descended from a common male ancestor, not very remote, and much 
resembling the family group among European nations, except that the 
agnatic family group is much more clearly markt d off from the relations 
through females only, in the ideas of a Jhelum peasant, than is the case 
in Europe ; for instance, a sister’s son, though locognised as a near rela- 
tion, holds a very different position fr< m a brother’s son, who is one of 

(1) Where water is scarce, as in the Thai, even Brahaiu' a take it frein the hands of 
Mnsalmans, if brought in their own vessels. Hindu meat-eaters again will take meat from 
Musalinin butohers’ shops, merely washing it before cooking. 
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CHAP- 1. C. the nearf st agnates. Indt ed all through the system of relationship, rela- 
PPBU^ion. t*'rough females are dt scribed by entirely different names from 

■ ' relations tlnough males, and are cla.csed entii ely apart from them. The 
Family. basis of the wliole family and trii.al syst^'m is agnatic relationship, the 
agnatic family ha\ing developed in the course of time into the agnatic 
elan, and that again into what i.=, in theijry at least, the agnatic tribe. 

The following is a list of the principal tribes inhabiting the 
district, placed as far as that is possible in the order in which they 
coine as regards social rank. 

Principal Amongst the Mnsalmans, Sayyads are looked np to by all from 

tribcBinorder religions motives t it would hardly be correct to say that they stand 
Stan insf the general estimation, bnt in most ways that is so : thus 

feAV tribes would object to giving their daughters in marriage to 
Sayyads of good standing. The Qnresbis also are someAvhat 
similarly situated, but rank much lower. 

Of the other tribes, Gakkhars certaiidy take the first place, 
followed very closely by the Janjiias : then come the Pan wars, 
Sohlans, Chibhs, and some of the Khokhars, all standing very much 
on one level. Almost all of them, of whatever degree, are addres.'-ed 
as “ Rajii, ” a title also used by some of the Jalaps, who come next. 
The Mbiglials are such a mixed lot that it is difficult to say where 
their place would be : some of them rank fairly high, others not so ; 
the title they use is “Mirza. ” Here, or perhaps above the Jalaps, 
come the great Awiin tribe, and the Mairs, Kassars and Kahiits, in 
the order named, all eonsidei'ed tribes of good social standing. The 
Awan title for leading men is “ Mallik, ” while the three Ohakwal 
trites use the term “Chaudhrf, ” or sometimes “Raja.” 

The many varieties of Jats come next, pi'omiuent men being 
called Mehr or Chaudhin ; and pi'actically on an equality with them 
the Gujai's, who use s’milar titles, except in one case. In their 
particular tract (and in case of some families outside it), the 
Gujars rank higher than the place here assigned to them. 

Tlie Malliars complete the list of agricultural Muhammadans. 
After them come the kamhis (the menial and artisan classes), in 
the order in which they are noticed further on. 

The Hindus are principally Brahmans, Miihials, Khatris with 
Gadhioks, and Aroras, ranking in the order in which they are given : 
they are seldom agriculturists. 

P^acription Some description of these various tribes, their history, as far 
tribe/ as known, and particularly as stated by themselves, here’ follows, 
with other information regarding them and their character. Regard- 
ino- the origin and liistorj" of the tribes very little is known ; 
authentic records are wanting, and the stories told by the people can 
very seldom be accepted as even appr oximately correct ; they may, 
however, contain some traces of tlu‘ truth, and are, therefore, here 
placed on record, before the process of adulteration which is going 
on continually deprives them of what little value they have. 
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The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other CHAF. I. C. 
respects one of the most prominent tribes in the district, and in Population, 
social position amongst the Musalmans of the tract share with the 
Janjuas the honour of the first place : in popular estimation indeed ki>ar«. 
they seem to rank a little higher than even the Janjuas. They are 
almost entirely confined in this district to the Jhelum Tahsil, where 
they hold the bulk of the Khuddar Oircle, with a good many villages 
in the Maidan : elsewhere they are found in any numbers only in 
the Eawalpindi and Hazara Districts. 

Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters ; though it has now been adopted and improved upon 
by some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent 
from Alexander himself. Mr. Brandreth (Settlement Eeport, para- 
graph 48) adopted the local tradition that the Gakkhars “ came from 
Persia through Cashmere,” which is .«till the claim of tlie majority 
of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of General Cunningham 
are set forth at length in his Archaeological Survey Eeport, Volume 
II, pages 22 to 33, to which the curious must be referred for 
the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion that the 
Gakkhars represent the “ savage Gargaridae ” of Dionysius the 
Geographer ^ho wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India 
from the north-west in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Mr. Ibbetson (paragraph 463 of his Census Eeport) notices with 
approval hlr. Thomson’s comment (paragraph 57, Jhelum Settle- 
ment Eeport) on Cunningham’s theory : “ though the Turanian 
origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory 
is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems to be httle 
use in going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishta, Avho I’epre- 
sents the Gakkhars as a brave and savage race, Ih’ing mostly in the 
hills, with little or no religion, and much given to polyandry and 
infanticide.” 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhais is that 
they are descended from Kaigohar, or Kaigwar Shah, of the Haiaru 
family, once reigning in Ispahan; that they conquered Kashmir and 
Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but wei'e 
eventuaEy driven back to Kabul whence they entered the Punjab in 
company with Mahmdd GhaznaAn early in the ) 1th century. is 
story is rejected by Ibbetson, because on Ferishta s showing ^ ‘ 

khar army l esisted Mahmud, and because it is at any rate ceitam a 
they held their piesent possession- long before the Muhammadan 
invasion of India : on the other side it will be of interest to notice 
briefly below the contentions of the most prominent mem er o 
the tribe at the present time, Khan Bahadar E-’ ja JahaiMad an. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, who has made a most pamstaking 
tudy of the original authorities : it must be noted, however, a 
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particularly in the exactness of the references to the authorities cited 
by him, there is something wanting, owing to his omission to supply 
further information asked for : his views are as follows ; — 


All the lih^toi'ans befovd flie time of Feri-hta agree that the 
Khokliars, not the Gakki ars, killed Shahtb-ud di'', G Imm i: Ferishta certain- 
ly confu'ed tlie'e two tiibes in (tlier cas^s; tliU' he frequently refers to 
Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs ; there are no such names in the 
Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as father and son in the 
genealogy of the Khokhars; see tree given in the vernacular Settleroent 
Rep 'rt of the Gujrat Dis'rict, by JMirza Azim Beg, 18d5. (1’abaqat-i- 
Akbari, pages 18, l9, 127, 147 and 600: Eauzat-nt-Tahirin, Elliot, Yol. 
I, page 301 1 iluiitakhib-ut Tattaiikli, page 18. Ibn Athir, Elliot, Yol. II, 
page 433 j Tabaqat-i-Kasiri, pages 23-4, &c.) 

Feiishta’s ar-eount of ti e Gakkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 
without eiilier religion or morality, practising polyandry and infanticide, 
is a literal traii'-lation from the Arabic of Ibn Athir, an earlier histoiian, 
who -was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in tbe hills to the 
west of Peshdwar, and not ot the Gakkhars: the chapter in Ibn Athir 
immediately follow. ng deals with the murder of Shahdb-ud-din by the 
Gakkhars, hence perhaps a mistake ; or Ferishta may have borne a 
grudge against the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have maltreated an 
ancestor of his own, named Hindu Sb.db (Ibn Athir, page 82 ; Ferishta, 
page 159). 

Gakkhar Shah alias Kaigwar Shdh, is mentioned as one of the prin- 
cipal followers of ^lahmud of Ghazni. (Iqbdl Ndma-i-Jahiingiri, page 
109 : Akbar Ndnia, page 2l2.) 

'['he use of the Hindu title of Rdja ” has been taken as evidence 
that the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect; but up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Sultan. (Produces some 
saaads of the Mughal Emperors, and other evidence ; references need not 
be given, as it is certain that the title of Sultan was formerly used by 
this tribe). 


In a recent History of tbe Farsis,G) it is said that a migration of Per- 
sians to China, under a son of Yazd*-zard, took place in the 7tb Century ■ it 
is suggestHd that this tvas tbe occasion when the ancestors of the tribe 
settled in 'I’ibet ; an old manuscript pedigree table produced shows a Sultdn 
Yazdajar some 45 generations back. 


An officer who kneAv the Gakkhars Avell wrote of them : “Some 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and 
show unmistakably tbeir high origin and breeding another says • 
“ They are essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the (Rawal- 
pindi) Di.strict ; the Gakkhars still bear many traces of tbeir 

high descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in Avhicb they 
are held throughout the district.” IMr. Thomson wrote of them • 
“ Physically the Gakkhars are not a large liml)ed race, but they are 
compact, sineAvy, and vigorous. They make capital soldiers'^ and 
it has been stated on good authority that they are the ^ best 
li^ cavalry in^ Upper India. They ar c often proud and 


(1> History of the Parsis, Karaka, 1884. Vol. I, page 27 f, n 
Avesta, I, cccxxxTi>, speaks of Persians going to China in 
of Yazdozard.” 


I lie an 


'-oncnry with a s< 
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self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly Avell mannered.” All CHAP- 1, C. 
this does them no more than justice ; and to anyone who knows population, 
them well, the statement, that as late as the 13th Centuiy they 
were wild barbarians, Avithmit religion or moiaiity, is in itself khars. 
almost incredible : Eaja Jahandad Khan seems to have snrceeded in 
tracing the hbel to its origin ; he shoAvs also that thev have some- 
times been confused Avith the Khokhars ; but it cannot be said 
that his arguments in faA’our of their Persian origin are A'ery 
conAuncing : in the matter of the assassination of Shahab-iid-din 
Ghauri, the historians who state that he Avas killed by the Gakkhars 
at Dhamiak in this district are supported by a strong local tradition ; 
the actual spot is shoAvn,*-^ and this is at a place in the heart of the 
Gakkhar country, neA'er held, as far as Ave knoAV, by the Khokhars. 

The first settlement of the tribe in this distilct is generally 
admitted to be Abriam in Sultaiipiir, under tho Lehri hills : thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southAvards toAA'ards the rii’er, and 
as far as Lilndi Patti to the Avest, being constantly' opposed by the 
Janjilas, Avho Avere almost im'arialily' defeated and ejected : in his 
first invasion of India Baliar took the part of the Janjiias, and 
with them defeated Hati Khan, the great Gakkhar, chief of 
Pharwala, but in a subsequent invasion mad^^ friends Avi'h tho 
Gakkhars and procured fi'om them an auxiliary force. IVi en 
Babar’s sou, Humay'un, Avas in A.D. 1542 ousted by' Sher Shah, 
the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the exile : to bridle 
their pride Slier Shah built tho huge fort of Eohtas, about ten 
miles from Jhelum, and in the constant Avarfare that folloAved the 
Gakkhar country^ was terribly harried ; but the tiEie was never 
subdued, and on Humayiin’s I'eturn to poAver began to groAV 
powerful. Their subsequent history', until the lise of “ Sultan 
hluqarrab Khan, about 1740 A.D.. chiefly' concerns other districts: 
he was an Admal chief of the Euwalpindi District, and clanned 
to rule the Avhole of the tract fi-om Attock to the Chenuli : 
the Domeli Bugials, hoAveA'er, did not acknoAvledge his preten- 
sions, and on his defeat by^ the Sikhs at Gujrat, fkey^ at once 
rebelled, captui'ed Miiqai-i'ab Kh:iu and niiirdeied him. The UMial 

(1) Kaver*'y (unpublished notes, pages 3til to 307) has notieed ilie invariable confubioii 
between the Gakkhars and the Khokbnts, and says that it is a great error to ascribe to the 
former the attack on iiahmild’s camp (which has been robed on by some as proof that 
the Gakkhars’ own account of themselves is false) he points out tha.r. the Gakkhnrs are , 
mentioned by none of the available narive historians up to the time of Habar. Ihe Janjuas, 

Khokhars, and others are known to have been settled in the Salt Kange tract three centuries 
before Babar’s time, for these tribes are mentioned by the autlnu of the It'baqat-i-Naf-in as 
dwelling in the Koh-i-Jud, in his time; but there is no meniion whatever of the Gakkhars. 

Eaverty, whose authority is great, is satisfied that the assassination of Suban MuiAZ-ud-diu 
(abas t'hahab-ud-din Ghauri or Muhammad-bin-Sam) at Dhandak, was the work of Khokhars 
not Gakkhai s. He comments also on the absurdity of the Gakkhar tale of their ba\ ing ruled 
Kashmir (w'hich has a history of its own showing that its rulers were Hindus at the time in 
question) ; as to this, however, it may be yointed out that the account U"W usually given ^ by 
the tribe is not that they ruled Kashmir proper, but that their ancestors were for some time 
settled in Tibet. . . 

(2) These local traditions are not always genuine, however : if one or two officials or 
traTellers interested in such matters chanced to enquire for the site of the a^saseination, it 
would in time be forthcoming, with or without foundation in fact. ^ The spot sbov. u does not 
agree Tvith the account we haye that Muhamiuad Ghauri was killed in his tent. 
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internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in turn an 
easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill Mandis were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the 
beginning of the British rule ; in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly aU took 
the losing side, and thei efore forfeited much of their possessions 
and dignities, falling on evil days, from which they have only 
extricated themselves by the readiness with which they have since 
taken employment under the Government, 

Further information will be found in Mr. Brandreth’s Jhelum 
Settlement Eeport, 1865, paras. 55 to 58 ; Mr. Thomson’s 
Settlement Eeport, 1883, para. 57 ; and in Punjab Government 
Selections, New Series, No, XX III, 1887. 

The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of which the 
most important in this district are the Admal, the Iskandral and 
the Bugial, who occupy most of the Khuddar Circle : a smaller clan, 
named Firozal (not the great Firozal clan, and not highly thought 
of by other Gakkhars), hold a few villages close to Jhelum ; and a 
still smaller branch, the Tulial (which is little esteemed, and with 
which the other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates 
on the river near Dina The clan-names are in all cases derived 
from those of the common ancestors : the principal seats or mother 
villages of each branch are called Mandis, of which there are six 
generally recognised in the Jhelum District, Sultnupur (Admal), 
Lehri and Bakrala (Iskandral), Domeli, Padhri and Baragow^ 
(Bugial), Bheth and Salihal, formerly flourishing Mandis of the 
Bugifll, are now decayed. 

Eegarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not much to 
add to what has alreaiiy been said : pride of race is very strong in 
them, and though they make good soldiers, they are b^ farmers ; 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they 
are almost always in a most unprosperous condition, being much 
wanting in industry and thiuft ; their most unpleasing character- 
istic is their intense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter 
feuds and sometimes to murder. 

The following are some of the principal Gakkhars in this dis- 
trict : Ata Muhammad of Pandori ; Eesaldar Mumara Khan of 
Domeli,^'^ (Honorary Magistrate) ; Adalat Zar Khan of Domeli ; 
Fatteh Khan of Domeli and Bell Budhar ; Muhammad Khan of 
Lehri and his uncle Farmtiu Ali ; iMuhammad Khan and AVaris Khan 
ofBakrala; Fatteh Muhammad of Adnina ; Shadiman Khan of 
Bheth ; Muhammad Khan of iSaiighoi Malhu ; Muhammad Khan of 
Sanghol Khcis ; Muhammad Zaman of Baral ; Eesaldar Nawab Khan 
of Badagran (son of the late Khan Bahadur Eesaldar-Major Bahadur 
Khan). A family of formerly good standing is that of Padhn, whose 
kte^head, Fatteh Mehndf, was much respected, but his son, Duhman 
KmiIj has not proved a worthy successor. All the above are from 

O) Punjab Chiefs, htctt ciliiiun. Vulunic II page 27, ami Appendix page 113, 
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the Jhelum Tahsil; the only Gakkhar deserving of mention outside 
that Tahsil is Sher Khan of Kot Raja in Chakwal, 

The Janjiias are a small tribe, and they at present hold only 
60 villages vrith an area of about 150 square miles, out of a total 
of nearly 4,000 ; but they are important as forming with the 
Gakkhars the aristocracy of the landed classes of the district, of 
the greater part of Avhich they were at one time the rulers. More- 
over, their influence still extends far beyond the limits of the 
country that they own, the leading yeomen of the central and 
eastern Salt Range, the east of the Find Dadan Khan plain, and 
the south-west of Tahsil Jhelum, being almost aU Janjiias. They 
are nowhere so numerous as in this district, though there are fairly 
large settlements in Kashmir and in the Kahuta Tahsil of Rawal- 
pindi, and they are found in small numbei’S in many other districts. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Janjiias are Rajpiits 
of the Lunar Race, as they claim to be, a claim which no one 
locally thinks of questioning. General Cunningham thought that 
they had been settled in the district for nearly three thousand 
years, and derived them from Ami, the son of Yadii, a theory of 
which there is little real proof ; and it led him to class the Awans 
(“Aniiwans”) as Rajpiits and connections of the Janjiias, of 
equally long standing in the district, a view which is almost 
certainly erroneous ; it has found but few to support it ; but Mr. 
Wilson (Shahpur Gazetteer) thinks the Janjiias are not Rajputs, 
but “ more probably the descendants of the aristocracy among the 
Awans just as the Riijpiits are the aristocracy of the Jats.” It 
is difficult for anyone who has seen much of both tribes 
to credit this, and in local tradition there is absolutely nothing 
to support the theory. 

Ibbetson inclines to the vieiv that they are Rathor; 
and says of them and other tiibes of the Avestern hills that “ if 
they are really descendants of the original Jadubansi Rajputs who 
fled to the Salt Range after the death of Krishna, they are probably 
among the Aryan inhabitants of the Punjab proper, those who 
have retained their original tenitoiy for the longest period, unless 
we except the Rdjputs of the Kungra hills.” 

We have, hoAvever, no certain information as to their migra* 
tion to the Salt Range ; but there seems reason to believe that 
Jaipal, who opposed Mahmud at Naudana 900 years ago, Avas 
a Janjua,<^^ and we know from Babar’s Memoirs, of which full 
extracts have already been given, that at the beginning of the 
16th century the Janjiias held much of the country between 
the Jhelum and the Indus, except in the east, where the Gakkhars 
were in possession ; at least the Janjiias hdd all this district, except 
the east. Malik Hast, Jan j da, is called *‘the Hakim of the Hs and 
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(l) Fan. 4S3, Cessna Beport, 1881. 

He appears on their pedigree table, 
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CHAP. I. C. Uluses in the neighbourhood of the Sohan,” and the tribes called 
Population. Janjiia are said to have been “ from old time rulers and 

lords” of the Salt Range hills and of the tract between Nilab and 
TheJwjuas, Jaiijua are said by Babai" to have been of 

common origin, and it seems clear that the former Avere merely a 
bi’anch of the latter. Cunningham connects them with the Awans, 
but the Awans are known to have conquered the western Salt 
Range at a much later date. At a later date Jahangir mentions a 
large predatory band of “ Jaumvans ” as far north as the Chach 
plain near Attock. 

Mr. Thomson’s account of the tribe, which foUoAVS, is not con- 
tradicted on any material point by the present day Janjuas : — 

“At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Rahtor Rajputs, emigrat- 
ing from Jodhpur, occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader 
of this movement, according to the common account, was Raja Mai; hut 
this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action of doubtful origin 
is apt to be fathered upon him, Tlic Rajputs first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so 
inaccessible and unfruitful, that it must have been chosen for safety more 
than convenience. From here the Rajputs extended their supremacy over 
the uplands of Jhan gar and Kaluiii and the plain coitntry near Girjakh 
and DJrapur. In these regions they wore rather settlers than conquerors. 
They not only ruled, but to a great extent occupied also. It seems very 
doubtful whether their real territories ever extended much further, but 
their traditions certainly point to a former lordship over the western 
upland of Vunhar, and over much of the present Tahsils of Tallagang and 
Chakwal. If Babar’s account be rea l with attention, it will be seen that 
he represents the Janjuas as conhued to the hills, and ruling over various 
subject tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain 
the utter extirpation that has befallen the Janjuas in the Yunhar and 
elsewhere. If we conceive them as holding detached forts in the midst 
of a foreign population which gradually grew hostile, then this extirpation 
can easily be understood. This also serves to explain how one or two 
villages of peasant Janjuas have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas 
round about have perished. The vague accounts of the people seem to 
point to some such history as this, and not to any great racial or tribal war. 

The Janjuas were long the predominant race in the centre and west 
of the district. R^ja Mai is said to have reigned in the day.s of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and his authority was probably more or less recognised from 
Rawalpindi to the Jhelum. When Mahmud invaded India the Janjuas 
opposed him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up, and succeeded iu capturing Rdja Mai himself. The Raja was 
released on condition that he and his tribe should embrace Isldm. When 
this conversion took place, the j an ju or caste-thread was broken, and tho 
neophytes have been called Janjuas ever since.'^l 

Raja Mai is said to have left five sous. Three of these settled in 
Rawalpindi or Hazfira. Two, Wir and .Jodh, remained in Jhelum. They 


(1) The Janjuas themselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible • 
they say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers. jLjuha. who 
in most of the genealogies comes eight or nine generations before Eaja &Ial. It is, moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of tho Janjuas took place 900 years ago; it is liksTv 
enough that Mahmud made converts, and that these reverted as soon as his back was turned^ 
but the Janjua village psdigree tables nearly all agree in introducing Muhammadan names 

»fdVortlt l5th“^ to their geaeral conversion about ths 
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speedily divided their possessions. Wir took the west, and Jodh the CH AP. I . C 

eastern share. Choya Saidan Sh^h was the boundary between them. Population. 

Wir’s descendants are now represented by the Janjnas of Malot and the 

Kahun ilnhu. Their chief seat ia at Diltvdl. Jodh’s descendants have Janj-nas. 

split into many branches. A general supremacy was long exercised by 

the Subdns of JIakhifila in Jlmngar.*') But the chiefs of Kusak and 

Bdghdnwala soon became practically' independent, as did also those of 

Dilur, Karangli, and Girj^kh, whose descendants are now either extinct 

or much decayed. The plain ildlca of Darapur and Chakri seems to have 

broken off from the main stock even earlier than the others. This pas- - - 

sion for separatism is fatal to any large authority. The fends to which 

it gave rise, joined with an endless Ghakar war, and the establishment 

of new and strenuous races beyond tlie mountains, brought the Janjua 

doDiinion to destruction. Ihe Dhani country', called Maluki Dhsn after 

the great Baja, and the forts in Tallagang and the Yuubar seem to have 

been all lost not long after the time of Babar ; but in the centre and 

east Salt Range and round Dilrapur the Janjua supremacy remained 

undisputed until the advent of the Sikhs, and the rich Salt Mines at 

Khewra and Makrach must have always made this territory important. 

The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Eanjit Singh himself 
besieged and captured Makhiala and Kusak. Most of the influential 
chiefs received jdgirs, but wei e ousted from their old properties. 

The Janjuas are physically a well-looking race. Their hands and 
feet in particular are often much smaller and more finely shaped than 
those of their neighbours. They largely engage in military service, 
where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor fanners 
and bad men of business. They are careless of details and apt to be 
passionate when oppo.«ed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible 
objects. As landlords they' are not exacting with submissive tenants. 

They are willing to sacrifice something tc retain even the poor parodies 
of feudal respect wliich time has not destroyed. Their manners are 
often good. They have a large share of vanity, which is generally rather 
amusing than offensive. They' are at the same time self-respecting and 
not without a certain kind of pride, and are eminently a people with 
whom slight interludes of emotional Government are likely to be useful. 

The even routine of our administration chafes them more than others. 

The concluding remark is now scarcely correct : probably they 
have by now found time to adapt themselves better to the altered 
condition of things, and it is likely too that greater numbers of 
them now find scope for their energies in military service, for which 
they are so well fitted. 

The Janjua genealogical tree has been referred to in Chapter I, 

Section B : it is a comprehensive document, including such celebrities 
as Adam, Noah, Arjan, Raja Prithvi Raj, Dalip (founder of Delhi), 

(1) The formalities at the accession of a new “Sultan” of Makhiala are cnrieus : seven, 
nine, eleven or thirteen days aft^r the death of his predecessor, the principal people of the 
tract around collect, and are feasted : in the afternoon they proceed to a certain rook behind 
the Sultan’s house, and the family Brahman puts the tika mark on his forehead : those present 
then congratnlate him, and present small offerings as i>pi,h]cas1i, being given pagri^i in return ; 
the Sultan then appoints a Wazir and four Diwans, who swear fidelity, and are supposed to be 
bound to assist Hm when required : at evening another feast ia given, and then all disperse ; 
representatives of practically all the villages of the eastern Salt Range attend on these occa- 
sions. The Mallik Hast, mentioned frequently by Babsr, was an ancestor of the Makbiila 
and Vatli Sultans. 

For an account of the desay of the Janjua power, Me Mr. Brandretb’i BettleniMt 
Report, paragraphs 51-58. 
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and so on : one name is that of Rai Piir, said by educated Janjdas to 
be Porus : it vronld not he profitable to enter into further details. 

Leading Janjuas are : Talisil Jliehivi : Mallik Tahb Mehndi 
Khan{i) of Darapur, Extra Assistant Conamissioner, and his xmcle 
Payanda Khan ; Sakhi Muhammad of Chakri/^> a Deputy Inspector 
of Police; and Muhammad Ashraf of Kara. TalisU P. D. Khan : 
Firoz All of MakhiMa, Abdulla Khan of Dalwal, Siiba Khan of Malot, 
Fatteh All of Kusak, Kasim Ali of Pindi Saidpur, Lai Khan of Sher- 
pur, Mehr Khan of Dhariala Kahun, and Resaldar-Major Jalal Khan 
of Saloi. There are few Janjuas in the other Tahsils : in Chakwal 
the lambardars of Dhrabi are of fair standing, while in Tallagang 
the representatives of the once powerful Rajas of Kot Sarang are 
fast falling into insignificance. 

A small numlier of Panwars, Cliibhs, and Sohlans are found 
in the Jhelum Talisil : the former live at Sahsral and Jandot in 
the Pabbi, their principal men being Najabat Ali and his nephew 
Muhammad Khan; the Chibhs and Sohlans hold a few of the river 
villages above Jhelum, but include no one of special note. All 
three claim to be Rajpdts, and are so regarded by their neighbours : 
the claim is probably correct. 

There are a fair number of Bhattis scattered about the district, 
who are probably of Rajput extraction ; but they are here unpre- 
tentious hard-working cultivators, and little esteemed socially. 
The Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case ; they do 
not always say they are Rajputs, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jats ; they are fond of cattle-lifting. There are a few Sials in the 
south-west comer of the district, who are generally admitted to be 
Punwar Rajputs. A few others, such as the Khiwas, have some 
pretensions to Rajput origin, and locally rank rather above the 
Jats : their origin is doubtful. 

Sayyads are revered as Ijeing the descendants of the Prophet ; 
but many so-called Sayyads in these parts are not so in reality, 
but are descended from some member of an agricultural tribe who 
has transmitted to his successors a reputation for sanctity, resulting 
at last in their claiming Sayyad origin, and in course of time such 
claims axe generally allowed.* The development of such “ Sayyads ” 
from indigenous stock may be seen in progress now in more than 
one place. The common Sayyad who has to cultivate his land is 
usually a most worthless individual, lazy, querulous, quarrelsome, 
and a very inefficient cultivator : villages held by men of this class 
are to be found aU over the district, but fortunately only in small 
numbers ; they are almost always deep in debt, and have ahenated 
most of their land. This is not the case with the better class of 
Sa^ad, who is in vogue as a Pir.^ Prominent Sayyads are NAdir 
Ah Shah, Sub-Registrar, and Niaz Ali Shah, both of Chohan in 


m Pnnj.b Chi.f«, tatert .ditioii, Vol. II, p. It9, md Approdi*, p. U#. 
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Chakwal, and WiMyat Hbali, and Lis brother Inayat Shah of Danda 
Shah Bihiwal in Tallagang, all useM men of good standing. Pir 
Haidar Shah of Jalalpur is also well knoAvn. 

The Qnreshis am very similar to the Sayyads, ljut I'aiik much 
beloAV them : it is doubtful Avdiether in most cases their claim to 
Arab origin is justified by the facts : Quinshis groAv out of other 
material, just as Say3^ads do. The most prominent (^uredus are 
Pir Inayat Shah of Chak klisri in the Vunhar, a man of good 
chaiacter and influence, and his relation Maiunvwar Shah af Karalf, 
a young man of Avhom the same cannot be said. Bilau al Kluin of 
Kariili, a retired Inspector of Police, and Lai Isan Shah uf Pii' 
Khara are also well known Qnreshis. 

The Khokhars in the district are not numerous, aucl have 
for the most part become merged Avith the “ Jat” culthmtors; the 
only Khokhars of note are those of the Pind Dadan Khan plain, 
descendants of Dadan Khan, avIio, some nine or ten generations 
ago, settled in this tract driAnng out the Janjuas who then held it, 
and practically cre.vtiiig the present toAvui of Pind Dadan Khan, 
to Avhich he gave his name, on the site''* of the okl Shamsabiid. 
The Ain-i-Akbari published in 15U7 AD. sIioaa's that me ^ Pind 
Dadan Khiin tract AA"as then occupied bj' Khokhars. Dadan Khans 
descendants say that he Avas a Hada Bajput from *’ Garb Chitur, 
Avho befox’e conversion boi'e the name of Patteh Chaud, aiid left his 
home on account of a quarrel Avith his relations. Of hiS thi ee 
sons one took Ahmadabad, and the other tAVO, dmding the An.llages 
near Pind Dadan Khan, founded the Kot Sultan and Kot Sahiix 
Khan brancbes of the family, of which the former is uoav extinct. 
The family tradition is that their ancestors I'uled “ fiom Rajar 
to Saidpur,” but this is an exaggeration. Mr. Brandreth sny^ 

“ their power Avas at one time considerable ; but the klattu fcai'dar^j 
and other Sikhs Avere early attracted to these fertile tracts along the 
river .... The Ahmadabad Raja Avas alloAA'ed to exercise hiS 
rights in Ahmadabad and Vand, and in his rent-free village of 
Ohuran ; he took our side in 1849, and consequently still retains 
them. The two Pind Dadan Khan Rajas A\mre eventually ejected 
from Pind Dadan Khan, and allowed three large Villages rent-fiee 
instead ; but they took the AVrong side in 1849, and lost the.'^e aLo. 
They have noAV recovered cei'tain proprietary rights in Pind Dadan 
Khan in this settlement.” 

The late Riija Sardar Khan of Ahmadabid was Avell thought 
of, and left a considerable estate. His son, Muhammad Ha\ at, ib a 
foolish young man, Avhose future is very doubtful. ^ His uncle, 
Sher Khan, deserves notice. To the Pind Dadan ^ Khan famil_A 
comparatively little propei'ty is left, but Raja baif x\.li, Avho, in 
position, though not by birth, is the head of the family, is endeav- 
ouring to improve his position ; he has a small son, aaRo alone 

(1) Or on a new sits to replase the old town, which is eaid to have been situated abou^ 

east ot KhtTrrah, where there i» a mound called Purina Find. 
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CHAP. I, c. 
Population. 

The Kho- 
khars. 


remains to cairy on the line after its present representatives, his 
comin Sahib Khaar being childless. The two ai’e perpetually 
bickering, and altogether the reputation of these Khokhar.s does 
not .-tand veiw high. Their claims to Rajput oiigin are locally 
admitted, aiad they ai’e connected by marriage with some of the 
best Janjiia families. 


The family is described at Vol. II, page 255, of Massy’s Punjab 
C'hiefs : the Ahmadiibad branch has a considerable revenue-free 
grant, while the_Pind Dadan Khan men have a pension of about 
Es. 1,000 per annum; Saif .Ah also holds the post of Sub-Registrar. 

The late Sardiir Khan Avas a Darbaii, so are Saif Ah and 
Sahib Khtin. The Khokhars say they used to keep up certain 
Hindu customs, and had parohits, AAdio were Datts, until recent 
times ; but that this is no longer the case. They do not knoAV 
whethei' the\' are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab. 

The .Ialii[isai'e briefly described by Mr. Thomson with the LiUas 
and Phaphras as a “ semi-Jat tribe,” while Air. Brandreth refers to 
them in paragraph 04 of his Settlement Report as being, like the 
Khokhars, a quai^i-Riijpiit tribe,” Avho helped to oust the Janjiias 
fiom the Piiid Dadan Khan plain. They have not been elsewhere 
specially noticeil. They are the predominant tribe in the “ JMap 
Hdhi” the rich Avell tract between the river and the hills east of 
Piud Dadan Khan, and in position and influence are one of the 
principal tribes of that Tahsil, though their numbers are small and 
they actiudly oArn little more than 25 square miles of land : this is 
their only seat in Jhehmi, and they are not knoAvn to hold land in 
any other district, except to some small extent on the opposite 
side of the river. 


They gAe the folloAving account of themselves : — 

They btfite that they wei-e originally Kliokhar Hajputs, who took the 
name of Jalap i'roin an ancestor >o called, who became a famous Pir, and 
was buried at Ramd.iinu in the Sl ahpur L'istrict, wheie they then dwelt, 
and where they still go to do reA'erence at his tomb ; they moved to their 
present location in the time of Siddliaran, several generations after the 
time of Jalap. 

Another account states that in the time of the Emperor Shah Jahan 
they Avero established on the banks of the (Jhenab, Avhen one of their chiefs 
was asked by yhah Julian to give him a daughter in marriage, as other 
Rajputs had <lone : the Jalap agreed, but the bi’otherhood disapproved of 
his action, and when he came home to fetch his daughter, set upon him 
and kdled him. f^hah Jahan sent an army to punish them, and being 
driven from their hemes they came across the Jheluin, and after many 
fights with the Janjiias established themselves Avhere they are nOAV 
found. 

A third versmn given by the detractors of the tribe is that in the time 
I f the Janju i Rajas of Nandana, a fisherman ivas casting his net in the 
river, which was then clo.-e under tlie hills, and drew out a box containing 
a auiall boy, the child Avas taken to the Raja, Avho called him Jalap, 
because he was found m a net {jal] and made over to him as his inherit* 
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ance the lands along the river ; accoi ding to this account the Jalaps are 
really Machhis. 


These fables thi’ow little liizht on the subject ; and the real 
origin of the tribe is involved in obscnritv : their neighljours do not 
admit their claim to be considered bajpiits ; and in social standing 
the Jalaps come much belov’ the tribes locally supposed to be of 
Bajput descent, though, on the other hand, they rank considerably 
above the Jats. They are entitled to be classed with the “ minor 
dominant tribes,” but more it would be difficult to say. There is 
no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance, or manners : as agrioultvu'ists they 
are fair : of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent 
times, and very few of them are hr the army, which may be, as 
they say, because they mostly have lai-ge holdings, and can well 
afford to live at home ; it is certain that without fighting qualities 
they could not have established and maintained themselves in the 
most valuable tract in the district, against the Janjiias and others : 
there is no bar to their enlistment, and there are some signs that 
they may in future betake themselves to military service more finely 
than in the past, Their customs are those of the tract generally, 
hut they maintain relations with Brahmans as piirohiis ; and ve.rious 
common Hindu customs are observed Iry them at marriages. Their 
marriages are mostly inter ie ; but they take girls from the Khiwa, 
Kallas, and Bharat, to whom they do not, however, give their 
daughters ; in marriages with the Janjiias and Khokhars on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow 
remarriage is Amry rare amongst them. 


The folloAving is a brief pedigree table of the tribe : — 

J.itAP. 

1 

(Serfml gen»ratioDs). 

! 

Siddliaran. 

I 

Ali-ud-din. 


Ado. 


t 

Uhing. 


(Desceiidaots in 
Adowal, 16 generational'). 


( Dliingn 111 
1.') generation'll. 


.Allah Ditto. 


r 

Panjan KJ.qn 
VPinnanwal, Ch.ik Danial, 
Chak Shadi, Chak Jani, ‘J 
or 10 generatini,-) 


Paiijain Kluni 
(Dhaiiala, Chak Hamul, 
Chak iU Sliali, Khotfan, 
Kdiimpui, about 12 
generations). 


Amongst the Jalap headmen the following may be mentioned : 
Gulmatvaz Kbiin of Chak Shadi ; Bahtidar Khan and Slier Khan of 
Chak Jani; Fazldad Khan and Jahtin Khan of Pinnanwiil; and there 
are several others of about the same standing. 
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CHAP. I, c. 

Population. 

The Avrans. 


The A-wans hold in this district practically the whole of the 
Tallagang- Tahsfl, the western Salt Eange, and the Thai at its 
foot, with scattered Tillages in other paiis of the district. They 
are also yeiy umnerons in the country adjoining Tallaganp in the 
Eawaljhiidi, Bannu and Shiihpnr Districts, and in those further north. 
The Tallagang Tahsil, with some of the tracts adjoining, is so 
essentially Aw;in as to be commordy known as “ Awankari.” 


Cunningham (Arclneological Eeports, II, 17 ff) is inclined to 
identify them noth the Jild mentioned by Babar as sharing with the 
.lanj his t]je possession of the Salt Eange tract; would make both 
A wans and Janjaas “ AnuAA'an” or descendants of Ami ; and thinks 
it ]i! i 'b ibl(' that thoA’ held the plateaus AAdiich lie noith of the Salt 
Eangs' at the time of the Indo-Scythian inva-ion, which droA^e them 
sontli'A ards to take lefnge in the mountains ; but their pi-esont 
location baldly l)ears this out, and the first part of his theory is 
cont I dieted In- the knoAAUi facts that in Biibar’s time the Janjiias 
inled not only the Salt Eange but the country to the north of it, 
and that thy Avestciii Salt Eange AA'as confpiered by the AAvans 
under leaders nhose names are still well remembered.”' It is 
d’fHcnlt agabi to ciedit that the .Janjiias and AAA'ans were Avithin 
Insto' ical times, one race. Another theory is that of Mr. Brandreth, 
tlu't tliy AavIus are descended from the Bactrian Greeks, and 
enteri'd tlie Punjab not moie than 2.50 (noAV 800) years ago : he 
giA't'S 113 reasons, and his views are almost certainly erroneous as 
regauA tlie date of their settlement ; it is sufficient to say that 300 
yeais back takes ns to the end of Aldrar’s reygai, and that in the 
Ain-nAkliari the AAvans are shown as giAuno- their name to a tract, 
whicJi may AA'ithout hesitation be identified AA-itb the present 
AAvankai’i. 


Tiie Aavuiis themselves apA-ays state that they have been 
iMn-rh.naiis “ from the beginning” ; and are of Arabian origin and 
de.'C'. i.ded fi'om one ()utb Shah, and threngb him from AH, the sou- 
in-laA\ of the PriAjffiet : and that Qntl) Shah ruled in Herat, but 
joMitd. Avith his followers, Mahmud of Ghazni in his invasion of 
Indi rtcciA’ing from him the name of AAvan or “helper.” With 
Q'Ub i'^bfdi v.'ei e six of his many .‘:ons ; Ganhar Shah or Gorrara, 
Avhn settled near iMount Sakesar ; KaLiii Shah or Kalgan, who 
settled st Dliankot (KahilHgh) ; Chohiin, who colonized the hills 
near iho Indus ; Khokhar, or iMnhammad Shah, who went on to 
the conutry about the Cbenab ; and Tori and Jhajh, Avho remained 
in till' traus-lrorder country, where his descendants are said stiU to 
llAe in Tirah and elsewhere. The Hindu character of some of these 
names Avill at once be noticed ; some explain it by saying that 
Chohiln and Ivhokhar Avere named after the tribes of their mothers ; 
other.; tliat. the Awans Avere conA’’erted to Hinduism, but after some 

(1' Alalbk Shahzada is faninnn as having ejected the Janjuas from the western Salt 
Range; he vas the ancestor of the Shfal Awans of Xurpur and Laff ; and lived onlv seven 
cenerations ago, say 200 years. 
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time were brongiit back to Islam, wben 1 mannd 25 seers of CHAP. I, C. 
sacred thread was collected from their persons : these explanations population, 
fail to satisfy, and there can bo little doubt that the Awans were „ r.,.. 

^ ^ J.I10 A>\a.nH, 

timam. 

They say that they found the Janjuas in possession and ejected 
them : this is certainly true. 

In his Jhelum Settlement Eeport iMr. Thomson wrote as 
follows : — 


“ In such a conflict of anthoritirs it is difficult to decide. The tribal 
tradition is probably a fabie slightly cornected -with fact. Arabian 
ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Alahnnul of Gliazni is the common 
de?(.9 ex ninclihia to save tbc confession of a primitive idolatry. On the 
other hand General Cunningbam’s tbeniy seems incredible. It is .‘•upported 
by little or no evidence. It is almost unbeatd of for undoubted Lunar 
ESjputs of high pedigiee to dei>y tbeir oiiyin, and to be ji incd in tbe 
denial by all tbeir neighbours. Similarly tlie fancies about Eactiian 
Greek s are a mere surmne, and a very recent arrival of tlie Avans is 
contradicted by historical evidence. The niost ])robable account seems to 
be that the Avdns are !i Jilt race vho came tlirc ugh the passes ve,st of 
Pera Ismdil Khdn, and spread nortlivard to the country ronmi Sakesar. 
Here they were found by Mahmud of G hazni, and by him converted to 
IslAm. This version is apparently in accordance with the less ndulteiated 
tradition.s of Dera Ismail Khan. It also agrees vith those traditions 
recorded by Mr. Griffin, vhich point to a former Hinduism. It is more- 
over in agreement uitli tlie roinn on speech of the country vhicli always 
classes the Awans as Zamindih- or Iiv born meifl'l in contradistinction 
to the 8'jMi or gentle tribes of Janjuas and Gakhars. Out of their own 
peculiar teriitory the Avans are frequently set down as Jats of the Avfln 
got in the records of the first Regular Settlement. Tin’s i.s pood evidence 
of the popular opinion. In Pesliavar they are abvays reckoned as Hindkis.” 


These yiews are noticed with approval by Ilibctson, para. 465. 
Mr. Wilson again, in the Shahpur Gazetteer, Avrites that the Awans 
are, “ so far as language, customs and physique go, an indigenous 
Punjab tribe.” This will be the opinion generally accepted. 


The Aavuhs are divided into nuraeron.s clans (called rnuhi) 
which take their mimes fioni the common ancestor, thus the 
Muinmils are the descendants of iMoiuan, the Saghrals descend from 
Saghar, the Shfals fi'om Shiluin, and so on. As^regm-ds the Gangs 
and Munds, who are generrilly reckoned as Aivans, there is some 
reason to doubt AA'hether they i eally belong to the tribe : the 
leaders amongst those vdio aie admittedly AAvan.s do not usually 
admit it, and it is cjiiite possible that, surreamded as they aie 
by Awans on all sides, they AA'culd gradually come to be regarded 
as members of tbe tribe even if they Avere not so in leality ; hnt it 
is of course also possible that they may be Aavuus, though not 
descended from the latest common ancestor of the other clans. 


Awans gAe their daughters in marriage to AAvans only as a 
rule, though there seem to be some instances of marriages Avith 


(1) Thii goes too far ; the Awans here rimk high in tiie social scale, below the Gakkhars 
and Janj-daSj no doubt, but almost equal to the M-airs and other leading tribes of C fcakMal , 
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leading men of the Chakwal tribes : it is said, however, that the 
Kalaba^'h 3Iallik i efused to betroth his daughter to Sardar Muham- 
mad Ali, chief of the Eawalpindi Ghebas. In some families at 
least prominent Awans not infrequently take to wife women of low 
tribes (irsuady having an Awan -wife also), and this practice does not 
seem to meet with as much disapproval^as in most other tribes of 
equal social standing ; but ordinarily Awan wives alone are taken. 
Certain families mairy witli certain other families only ; and in all 
cases marriage is generally, but not necessarily, within the rauhi. 

The Awiins are in their way good hard-working cultivators, 
their genius Iving in the direction of elaborate embankments, to 
make tbe most of the scanly rainfall (as in the Thai), rather than 
in atteiitiun to small details : indeed in Tallagang their fields have 
often a very slovenly .appearance, but thi.s is more apparent than 
real. They are generally fine well-grown men, with plenty of 
spirif, and .diould make excellent t^cldier.s, but they dislike more 
than any of the trilje.s of the ilistrict going to a distance from their 
homes, and there are comparatively few of them in the army. 
They are, however, veiy vindictive, and prone to keep alive old 
feuds ; in Tallagang these characteristics have led to an undefined 
but well understood factious organization, centering round the 
iMalliks of Lawa ; the greater part of the TahsiT is split into two 
parties, to one or ether of which almost every headman belongs ; 
the bands of connection are not very tightly drawn, but every- 
where each member of a paity can look for general support and 
countenance from the other members. In many a village it 
amounts to little more than this, that a member of one party who 
has occasion to lodge there, Avill be entertained by the headmen 
belonging to the same faction ; but elsetvhere the rivalry is very 
bitter. In the old time eveiy .son naturally belonged to the party 
of his father, but latteily .'Ome of the younger men have chosen 
for themselves, and liaA'e gone ov'er to the enemy : this has given 
lise to great animo.fity : the cause i.s geneiully marriage connections 
Avith families cn the other side (the tAvo parties in Lsiwa itself 
f’eely iutermauiy), but this is not held to excuse the deserter. In 
Tallagang these feuds generally lead to intrigues, false cases, and 
occasional mmdei s, but very seldom to ojjen rioting. In the hills 
and the Thai the feuds are more personal than in Tallagang, and 
the people are more headstrong : riots on a large scale are there- 
foi-e not infre([uent : love of fighting has much to do Avith this, for 
cases have been knoAvn of inter-Aullage riots being pre-arranged : 
the weapons used are large ston.es and Inno- heavy sticks. These 
i-emarks apply principally to the Vunh..i-, which has long been 
notorious for its proneness to violent crime. The Awans are not 
addicted to thicAung. and Avith all their faults they are a very fine 
peasantry. 

The pruicipul iMalhksare Tahsil : Tallagang’, TjjalKhan, Sultan 
Mubariz, Aziz Khiin, Muhamnvd K1 bn, ‘-'i er Muhammad, Ahmad 
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Khan, &c., all of Lawa ; Shahnawaz and Abbas Khan of Tamman, 
Sarfaraz Khan of Trap, Ghulam Muhammad of PatAvalf, Kur Khan 
of Dhermnnd; Fa zl Khan, Fazl Ilahi and Fatteh Khan of Tallaganp-; 
Muhammad Ashraf and Subedar-Major Malir Khan of Pi'hra Fattial, 
AUahyar Khan, &c., of Thoha, Khan Bhara of Dhanlai-, Jahan Khan 
of Pachnand and Alladad of Mogla. Tahsil Pind Badan Khan, liul 
Khan of Kurpnr ;(i) the Kandwal family, of which the late Ahmad 
Khan was head, is also a good one. Tahsil Chakwiil, Ahmad Khan 
of Kallar Kahar. Tahsil Jhelum, 8ard;ir Khan of Snvgdhan. 

The M&‘S are one of the thiee chief tribes in the ChakAsail 
Tahsil, of which they, together Avith the Kassars and Kahilts, hold 
the gTeater part : their share is most of the centre of the Tahsil, 
Avith outliei'S to the AA'est, south-Avest, and south ; and AA'ith un- 
important exceptions they hold no land in the other Tahsils or in 
other districts. Mr. Ibbetson, paragraph 4-14 of his Report, refers 
to their statement that they came from the Jammu hills, joined 
Babar’s army, and Avere located by him in ChakAA'al ; and says that 
“ they most probably belong to the group of Rajp'lt or 7 ;/((>■ /-Raj piit 
tribes, Avho hold the hills on either bank of the Jhelum.” 'J'he 
following is the account they noAV gB^e of themseh’es : — 

The name Mair, they say, is that of one of their ancestors in remote 
times: they are really Minhas Eajpiits (Minims being a word denoting 
agricultural pursuits, applied to Uajputs who took toagriculiure), and that 
they are Dogras of the same stock as the Maharajas of Jammu!-’. In proof 
of their relationship to the reigning family in Kashmir, they assert that 
Avhen their misconduct in 1848 led to the confiscation of their Ji'ifji they 
sent a large deputation to Gulab Singh to ask him to interceiie for them : 
and that admitting their hereditary connection with his family, he offered 
to give them villages in his own state, if they wished to settle there. 
Their ancestors oiiginally liA-ed at a place called Parajag, or Paiguwal,!'^’ 
about eight miles Avest of -Jammu in the hill country, and are descended 
from Pargu Raja Avho gave his name to that place. The Dhamii country 
was then part of the kingdom of the Dogras, and was given to their fore- 
father, Bhagiar Dev, as his share of the ancestral estates ; he went there 
with his following, some time before the advent cd' Babar, to found new 
colonies. The country was then occupied by Avaiideriiig Gujar graziers, 
who were ejected by the Mairs, buf, noti before their leader Bhagiar Dev 
had fallen in love with a Gujar woman, and through her influence had 
become a convert to Muhammadanism. ( I’he pedigree table does not bear 
this out). With them from Jammu came their priests, the Brahmans now 
called Haule, of whom there are about a hundred families in Cbakwal : 
they get small fees from the Chaudhrial of Ghakwal at marriages, &c., and 
the Aveighmen’s business of the town is in their hands : it is said that they 
are recognised by other Brahmans as being of that caste. The name 
Haule is ascribed to the fact that they formerly lived in constant dread 
{haul) of forcible conversion to Islam. 

(U Head of the Shials, or descendants of the great Mallik, Shfhan, of the later part of 18th 
century. An interesting account of this family is given in a letter of Air. Arthur Brandretli, 
dated 21at JIarch Isdtj, in the Deputy Commissioner's Office. 

(-) This is conSrmed by the Uajputs of the country round .Taminri, who say that an offshoot 
of the Sur.ijbansi Rajputs was a clan now called ilinhas, who degraded themselves by taking 
to agriculture and are therefore cut off from the privileges of Bajputs. 

01 Pargwil, a large village in the Akhnur Tahsil, some gtj miles west of Jammu, ii on« 0| 
the principal ilinhis centres in those parts, 
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Tlie first setlleiuciit of the Mairs in tl)C Dlianm' was at a spot in 
Mauza Clia'L' IzicI near Chakwiil, w'liich w'.as not far from the great lake 
tlicii co'vere i all the ca-tei-n part of the Talisil, up to the ridge fol- 
lu'ved liy the Hhon-tdmdhial road. When Babar came he cat through 
the Gliori Gala, by which the Buuha tarrent now escapes through the 
h lls of t!.e had Range, and drained the country, which the Mairs pro- 
ceeded to take up. 

The Mails deny that the Chakwal Tahsil ever formed part of the 
(hiininions of the -faujuas, e<cepr, (lie tract ki.owii as ‘‘ Mahal,” including 
Thir Ghak, Kot Rhilau, &c., w:,ich was taken by Jahan Khan, ancestor 
of the C'hakwal and Kot Khilau families fi om Sahib Khan, Janjua : and 
they Hsseit tliaf, so far troiu having ever been in subjection to t!ie 
Jaiijuas, they themselves once held a great part of the Jaujiia territory, 
as far as fee PiuJ Dadau Khan plains. 

The tribe is nut divided into clans, though sometimes the descend- 
ants of a particclar man aie known by his name. In religion they are 
Suum's, with a small proiiortioii rd' Sliias : in places of reverence, customs, 
ckc., they have no peculiarity, uuiess it be that amongst some of the most 
pruMiiiieut Miiii-- tnairiages are performed with a show of secrecy at night ; 
hut this is said to he merely in older to avoid the esactious of the crowd 
of Mirasis, which at one tuue Iccame iut lerable. The Kot Khilau 
C’hiiiulhiis cannot give their daughters in marriage without obtaining the 
noniiiial permission of certain J" Juts, residents m their village, to whom 
they also pay man iage fees; this is said ti he a privilege granted to 
the ance.'tor of tbo.se Jats by a Chaudhri long ago for murdering a 
rival chief. 

Tiic Mairs intermarry with the Kassnrs, and to a less extent with the 
Kahilts ; some of them deny that dantrhters are given to Kahiits, or if of 
pure descent, even to Kassars, but tln-ie art instances to the contrary. 
They also intermarry to some extent with Afvi'nis, and with the Johdras 
of Piiidi Gheb. They do not give daughters in marriage to Sayyads, 
and of course cannot marry S iyyad girls themselves ; they take girls 
from certain Gonuai village.s in the f halipur- Di-tiict. Usually, however, 
luarriagc-s are within the tribe. In gi ud families tlie remairiage of 
widows is not permitted ; a geiiei atiun ago a widow in one of the prin- 
cipal familii’S was kiib-d liy her iatlier for the suspicion that she coiitem- 
plated remarriage: amongst ouliiiniv Muirs, however, widows are allowed 
to remarry; but they c.rc under no obligation to marry their deceased 
husband’s brother; and geneially marry elsewhere. 
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The claims of the Mairs to Eajput descent seem to rest on a 
more reasonable foundation than is generally the case ; but as usual 
no certain conclusion can be arrived at. A short pedioree-table 
follows: — ° 


BHAGUa DEV. 
I 

Rattan Dev. 

.1 

Jaitshl. 

I 

Lakman. 

I 

Lava. 


I 

\( 1 

Megha. Saghar Khan 

I (Bhon and Chat Bhon). 

Bhua. 

L 

ChandhrJ Sidhar. 


r 


Karhan (Karhan). Wir Khan. Chakka Khan. 


Hindu Kh4n 
(Udhwal, Babal, .to.). 


^ 

Mallu Khan. 


Abbas Khan 
(Padahahan, 
Bhin, &c.). 


r 


. Matta Mnnd(Mnrfd). 
(Ghukkai, Chak 
Maluk, Tajbal, 

Pinnanwal, Mian 
Mair, Sadwal). 


Baa Khan (Sarkal, 
Chakral, Panjain). 


r — 

Gherd Khan. 


Jhau Deo (Dhok 
Tablian), 

— ^ 


Mian Qutab Rajoi Khan (Cbakwdl, Kot 

(Cdharwal). Khilan Ghngh, Jabairpur, C. Umrd, 
Tboba Humdynn, Tatrdl, C. Hanrang, 

C. Gakkhar, Dhanal and Dhdb) 12 generations. 


This gives about 22 generations back to Bhagiar Dev. 

The Mairs are a passionate and revengeful race, and zealously 
assisted by their neighbours, the Kassars and Kahhts, have made 
the Dhanni notorious for its bitter feuds, though these affect in 
general only the prominSlit families and their immediate followers. 
But the ordinary cultivator is by no means reluctant to enter 
heartily into smaller feuds and quarrels with his neighbours of like 
degree. Mr. Thomson says of them and of the Kassars and 
K^iits : — 


“Murders are very common among them, not for plunder, but from 
motives connected with women or land. They are good cultivators, but 
somewhat exacting landlords. Altogether they are far more materially 
minded than either the Gakkhars or the Janjuas. Envy is their most 
odious quality. Every family is distracted with mean jealousies, which are 
sometimes prosecuted with astonishing rancour. The grant of a chair or 
some slight honorary distinction to one member of a family throws all the 
rest into commotion. Not unfrequently this failing degenerates into 
criminal greed. One of the Kasar Chaudhris himself told me that he 
went in fear of his life till the birth of two sons secured the inheritance 
for his own famil}'. From similar motives one of the Mair Chaudhris 
abandoned his own village and took refuge in another! This is not a 
pleasing description. It is fair to add that these vices spem to be 
gradually losing strength. At any rate they are awake to the necessity 
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The Mairs.’ 
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The Hairs. 
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of working through legal channels. Many of the chaudhris are personally 
very engaging. Good horsemen, keen sportsmen with frank manners, 
and a good presence, it is sometimes difficult to understand how they 
should iiave such a mean side to their character.” 


This description is still in the main correct. As has been 
noted elsewhere, the ordinary men of these tribes, though by no 
means bad cultivators in their way, are too fond of holiday-maWg 
and amusements to I’ank very high as agriculturists. They are 
reckless and improvident, but take hfe cheerfully, and are not 
without their good points. Physically they are active, well made, 
and high spirited, and, especially the Mairs and Kassars, afford 
excellent material for the army : though the number in military 
employment is not at present so large as might be expected. 


The following graphic account by Mr. Brandretb, of the dissen- 
sions of the Chakwal Chaudhris, throws some further light on their 
character : — 


" The course of division fell upon them in their turn. Of the Mdir 
chaudhri’s sons, one took Chakwd,!, the other B^dshahani. The Chakwal 
branch divided into Chakw41 and Jabairpur, and later still the great 
chaudhris of Kot separated from the former, and possessed themselves 
of the ancient Janjua Mahffi of Thirchak and its subordinate villages. In 
Chaupeda, the Kassars of Mangwdl and Minwal divided the ildha ; and 
Bal and Bhikari claimed a share, though a small one, of the rights of 
the Dulla chaudhris in Bubial. But worse divisions soon came. Chakw41 
again divided into two factions — Tora Baz Kh6n and Mehr Khan. All 
the other chaudhris took one side or the other, till the whole pargana was 
in a ceaseless fight, and Government could get no revenue. During the 
dissolution of the empire, Chandhri GhuMm Mebdi, the chief of Kot, had 
called in Mahd, Singh to protect them from the Awdns, the Janjfias, the 
Gakkhars ; and Maha Singh had agreed in return to give the old talukddrs 
200 asdmis 0) rent-free, and to uphold their contract for the rest of the 
pargana. But Ranjit Singh could get nothing from them. He first sent 
General Ventirra, who made some severe examples, and appointed new 
chaudhris. But the old talukddrs or chandhrial soon regain^ possession, 
and held the country off and on alternately, till at last they invited the 
new chaudhris to a banquet ; and, at a signal to clear the table, had them 
slaughtered in the Sikh Kard^r’s presence. One, Sulffin of Ch^Loli, 
escaped ; not liking the invitation, be had stayed at home and collecte’d 
his retainers, and thus saved himself from the party who set off to kill him 
also. On this the Md.hardja came in person, dispossessed the taldkddrs 
and settled each village either with the old proprietary body, or with the 
new cultivators. Chandhri Ghulam Mehdi alone escaped this confiscation, 
and was- allowed to retain the Rupwfil ildka. The Maharaja probably 
considered it desirable to have at least one of these powerful chiefs on his 
side. The others were carried off to prison, but soon bought their release, 
and obtained 11 0 asumis rent-free in lieu of all claims for the future. In 
these villages they recovered tlieir proprietary rights, though many of 
them were changed or confiscated some years later by Maharaja Golfib 
Singh. But in 1848 they joined the Siklis, and further disgraced them- 
selves by making over a lady (Mrs. George Lawrence) to them. For this 
all their lagirs were confiscated, and all their proprietary rights, wherever 


, . * “ technical term of tie old Chakwil tterenue Ad-inistratidh, 

a plot of 180 acres of cultivated ground. “ 


It meant 
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they hel<l any. Some escaped a portion of this latter penalty, sucli as the 
chapdhrial of Kot and DuUa, though the former were ejected on this order 
a year or two later. In the late mutiny they distinguished themselves by 
some services and by general good conduct, and thus obtained a reversal 
of their attainder. Permission was granted them to sue for all ownership 
rights they had held up to our rule, and few cases in the Settlement have 
been more complicated than these. Small jdgirs were also restored to a 
few of the heads of the families.” 

The principal Mair headmen are Khan Bahadar Chandhin 
Anrangzeb Khan, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, of Chak- 
wal, and his brother Abbas Khan ; Baz Khan and Na-wab Kha n of 
KotKupwal; Mehr Elhan of Ghugh ; Allahyar Khan of Badshahan ; 
Fatteh Khan of Chakral ; Abbas Khan of Jabairpm* ; Abdulla Khan 
of Sarkal ; Ghulam Haidar of Chak Naurang ; Bahadar Khan of 
Dhakkii ; Ghulam Muhammad of Mian Mair. 

The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter* 
of the Chakwal Tahsil, and, as far as is known, are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the province: Ibbetson (Census 
Eeport, paragraph 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have 
enjoyed the rare distinction of being one of the few Salt Range 
tribes which claimed neither Rajput, Awan, nor Mughal descent,'^* 
asserting that their original home was in Jammd, and that they 
obtained their present territories by joining the armies of Babar ; 
most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals at the 
Census of 1881, a claim “ evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power.” This claim has now developed into a 
genealogical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of 
common origin with the Mughal Emperors. Their present account 
of their origin is as follows : — 

They were originally located in the country of Kinan in Asia Minor, 
whence they migrated to Ghazni, at some time unknown, with the ancestors 
of the Mughal dynasty, and subsequently accompanied Babar in his invasion 
of India in A.D. 1526, their ancestors at that time being Gharka and Bhin (or 
Bhol), according to some ; or Jhajha, Lati and Kaulshinh according to others : 
all agree, however, in stating that Glarka is buried on a mound in Mauza 
Hatar, not many miles from Dhok Pipli in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement of the tribe in these parts. The Dhanni was 
then in the hands of wandering Gujars, while Changas Khan .Janjua held 
the hills to the south, living at Port Samarqand near Mauza Maira Babar 
made over to them the western part of the Dhanni, on condition that they 
would drain off the water with which the eastern part was then covered, a 
work which they proceeded to cary out : and Gharka obtained some 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas 
Khan a favourite mare, which the Janjua Raja had lost. They claim that 
the name, Baldki Dhan, under which the tract figures in the Ain-i- Akbari, 
is derived from that of their ancestor Bal, who also gave his name to the 
important village of Bal Kassar ; and in this they are supported by the 
spelling of the lithographed edition of the Ain-i-Akbari, against the 
assertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Maluki Dhan, from the 

(1) This is inoorrect. Mr. Bowring in an acconnt of the district in J. A. S. B., 1850, 
pp. 43—64, says, that they (and the Kahdti also) claimed B4jpnt descent. 
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Janjua chief Mai of Malot. They explain the presence now of the 
Mairs and Kahuls in the Dhanci by stating that, as relations of the reign- 
ing dynasty, they were themselves able to keep oat all intruders in the 
time of the Mughals ; but in Sikh rule the Mairs, being of the same stock 
as the powerful Jammu Raja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract : they 
generally admit that the Rahuts came with them in Babar's train and 
settled here at the same time as themselves, but say that they were of small 
account until the time of the Sikhs. They state that the original pro- 
fession of the tribe was ‘ hdkumat ’ or government ; and that it is now 
agriculture or Grovernment employment. They use the title of Chandhri. 
They have no special Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not differ 
in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the 
graves of women are distinguished by stones at the head and foot parallel 
to the breadth of the grave, while those of men’s graves are parallel to the 
length ; this is just the opposite of the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi. 

Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Kassars to 
rank as ]\Iughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the 
tribes of the district, ranking in the popular estimation with the 
Mairs and Kahiits. They intermarry freely with the former, both 
giving and taking daughters ; but a Kassar of good family, who 
married his daughter to a Kahut of fair standing, incurred the 
displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not intermarry with any 
other tribe, though, as is usually the case in this district, low caste 
wives are occasionally taken by them. Mairs, Kassars and Kahuts 
eat together, but do not eat with Immns, 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirasis contain little of 
interest, either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of 
individual chiefs of bygone generations, or recording the incidents 
of the comparatively recent internecine feuds of the tribe: the 
following is well known, and another version is given by the Mairs 
also : — 

Gharliid Bdbar Bddslidh; Kahdr tantbii tande .* 

Bhin fe Ghai’kd Kassar doea ndl de. 


An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below : — 


ABCHAL NOIAN. 


K;iu! Sbmli 
(Misnal Dore, 
Ac.) 


I 


7 geueratious. 
t 

Kas&ar. 

I 

5 generatious. 

L 


Bbol (or Bbln). 

I 

4 generatiouB. 

i, 

Bhia. 


1 

Liti 

(Dhudliial, 
Fan'll, Ac.! 


8 generations. 

I 

Babar. 


Jhajha 
(5Iiuwal, 
PiTo, 4 c.) 


f , 

Ghanni. 
(Descendants 
in Chawli, 
Karsal, Dulla.) 


Gharka. 

I 

,1 

Bbadar 
(Haraj, 
Mebro, &c ) 


■) 

Bal, 

(Bal Kassar, 
Marl, Ac.) 
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The first part of the tree connecting the tribe with the Babar CHAP I. C. 
is obviously fanciful ; and the last part is not, of course, altogether population, 
reliable : it is worth noting that such names as Tilochar, Nand, Kassan 
Pres, &c., are in the former mixed up with Muhammadan names : 
while a Jhan Deo occurs much lower do-wn on the tree : these names 
may perhaps be indications of Hindu origin, though the repi’esent- 
atives of the tribe say that they were Musalmans long before they 
came to these parts. There are about 25 generations on the aver- 
age intervening between Kassar and members of the tribe now 
hving. 

As regards the character of this tribe see remarks on the 
Mairs above. 

The principal Kassars are : Muhammad Ashraf, Sher Khan 
and Ghulam Muhammad, all of Dulla; Habib Khan of Chawli; 
Muhammad Firoz, minor ilakadar of Balkassar, and his uncle Mu- 
hammad Khan. 

This tribe is located almost entirely in the Chakwal Tahsil, Th# Kahuts. 
though it has scattered villages in the other Tahsils, and in the 
adjoining districts of Shahpur, Gujrat, Rawalpindi, and Hazara : 
in Chakwal the Kahuts are found mostly to the south, in the 
Kahiitani ilika to which they have given their name. Mr. Ibbet- 
son, paragraph 454 of his Census Report, says of them, as of the 
Mairs, that they claim to have come from the Jammu Hills and to 
have been located in Chakwal by Babar: he classed them with the 
Rajputs, though there is nothing to show that they claimed Eajpiit 
origin, and they make no such claim now, as will be seen from the 
following account now given by them, of their migration to this 
tract : — 

They were originally located in Arabia, and are Qnreshis, the present 
tribal name being merely that of their common ancestor : 24 generations 
ago, about the year A. D. 1359, their ancestor. Said Nawab AH, migrated 
to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz Shah, Ghauri (Firoz Tughlaq, son of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, is no doubt meant; he reigned from 1351 to 1388 
A. D.) : on the way to Delhi they fought and conquered a pagan king of 
Sialkot, named Sain Pal, who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On 
reaching Delhi they paid their respects to the king, who ordered them to 
hold the Dhanni and the Salt Range on his behalf : under tho leadership 
of Kahut, the sou of Nawab AH, they accordingly retraced their steps to 
this district, and settled first at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined site is shown 
in Mauza Wariamal near the foot of the Salt Range : here they remained 
for some time, realising the revenue from the Janjuas of the hills and 
the Gujar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. The Mairs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which on the 
coming of Babar was drained at his command, the Kahuts taking part in the 
work, and colonising the land reclaimed. Chaudhri Sahnsar, 8th in descent 
from Kahut, was their ancester of the time of Babar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do, fall ill: this is ascribed to the vow 
of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. 
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I jC. They intermarry to some extent with Maira and Kassars, and now 
Fon^atios Awans, both giving and taking daughters ; but usually 

' ■ ‘ marry within the tribe. The re-marriage of widows is permitted, but is 

The Eahuts. not customary in good families : where it is allowed, it is not necessary 
that the widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

The Mirasis of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes : one 
relates to the passage of Babar through Kallar Kahar, the first 
two lines being as given by the Kassar Mirasis, with the addition 
of a third, Kahut potre Abu Tdlab de awwal ae ; but the latter does 
not hang well together with what precedes it : Abu Talab referred 
to was the uncle of the Prophet. Another runs : KaJiut charhid 
Dihlion sat mdr naqdre : clidr liazdr bliird aiir Icammi sdre : Kahut 
Dhond surJfhru hold : sunnia cJiandal sdre. Dhona is the nanae of 
a Kahut leader they say. A third is a war song, relating to fights 
of the Kahiits with the Janjuas. 

It seems unlikely that if the Kahiits were of Bajput origin, as 
supposed by Ibbetson, they would profess themselves Qureshis : 
in standing they rank with the Mairs and Kassars, but not quite 
on an equahty with them : thus the Kahiits claim to intermarry 
Avith these tribes, which are not disposed to admit that they , do 
so, though there are certainly instances of the kind. Their Qureshi 
origin is not acknowledged by others, nor do they intermarry with 
the families, which, no doubt rather by circumstance than by 
descent, locally rank as Qureshis ; but this might well be due to the 
fact that those families are revered as Pirs, while the Kahiits have 
never done that kind of business, their profession now being agri- 
culture or Government service, as they say it always has been. 
In the account that they give of themselves there seem to be some 
indications of Hindu origin ; in character and appearance they differ 
little from the other two foremost tribes of the Chakwal Tahsil, but 
Avhether they are of the same stock is very doubtful. 

The character of this tribe has been described above in the 
remarks on the Mairs. 

Prominent Kahiits are Ghulam Muhammad and Ghulam 
Hussain of Kariala and Budha Khan of Langah. 

Th« Jats. The Jats bulk largely in the census returns ; but in this district 

there is no Jat tribe of common descent and with common tradi- 
tions : the word is applied to any cultivator who does not daim 
foreign or Rajput origin, and does not belong to any of the other 
great agi’icultural tribes of the tract. Probably the bulk of the 
people so classed are the descendants of Hindu forefathers, and 
were amongst the earliest settlers here, though nothing definite is 
known about them ; but no doubt they include also many families 
from other tribes in the district, who in the course of generations 
have lost touch iTith their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators : indeed, according to 
one view very commonly accepted, this might be said of the Jat 
tribe in general ; for by that theory the Rajpiits and Jats are of 
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common origin, the former being the descendants of the ruling CHAP. I, C. 
classes and the latter of the ruled. Poptfation. 

The first time we hear of anything definite about the Jats, The jats- 
about 400 years ago, they are cultivating their lands under sub- 
jection to the Janjuas or the Gakkhars ; and this remained their 
condition : they therefore never took any prominent part in the 
stormy politics of the district : and even now, when their position 
has been so much improved by their becoming independent pro- 
prietors in many estates, there are very few men of note amongst 
them. There are some men of standing amongst the Phaphi'as and 
Lilias, who may probably be classed with the Jats, but they have 
been separately noticed : elsewhere the only prominent men amongst 
them are the Chaudhris of Maira in the plain above Jhelum, whose 
influence is practically confined to three or four villages. 

The Jats are amongst the best cultivators of the district, gener- 
ally weU behaved, though some sections near the river are given 
to thieving, usually of good or fair physique, and not wanting in 
spirit : apparently they make good soldiers. 

This is a small tribe, occupying a compact area of about 25 The 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Find Dadan Khan : ^''*p^*’**- 
and to this small block of ten or eleven villages they are almost 
entirely confined. They do not seem to have been specially noticed in 
any previous publication, except by Mr. Thomson, who briefly refers 
to them in para. 76 of his Settlement Report as a “ semi- Jat tribe.” 

They have long claimed to be of Mughal descent, and of course 
have no diflficulty in producing a pedigree showing their descent 
from Taimur : the only other evidence brought foward is a sanad 
of a Kardar of iMughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauza Dhudhl, still one of their principal villages, in 
which the grantees are referred to as “ Mughal zamindar ” ; but 
examination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation, 
and the interpolator has also thought fit to alter the date from 1133 
to 1033, overlooking the fact that the document bears a seal with 
the date 1133 H. The sanad thus proves no more than that the 
tribe was well established in its present location in the year 1133 
H., or 1720 A.D., and tends to prove that in Mughal times they 
were considered to be “ zamindars ” not Mughals. For the rest, 
their Mughal origin is not admitted by the surrounding tribes ; 
and they intermariy with such tribes as the Lilias, Gondals, 

Wahraichs, &c., who are for the most part almost certainly Jats. 

Their claims must therefore be rejected, and they must themselves 
be regarded as probably of Jat origin, though it should be added that 
in popular estimation they rank somewhat above those who are 
admittedly Jats. , 

They state that they came to this district from the direction 
of Paridkot, and settled here as agriculturists : the name of their 
leader at that time is said by some to be Phaphra (from irhoja 
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tlie tribe is stated to have derived its name), and by others to be 
Nittharan, some fifteen generations back according to the pedigree 
tables, while Phaphra is shown nine generations earlier. 

In character, customs and physique they do not seem to differ 
from the other minor agricultural tribes of the district : they are 
good farmers. 

The earlier part of the pedigree table noAV produced by them 
is Avorthless : in those forming part of the earliest settlement 
records the first fourteen generations are as follows : Har Bamh 
or Shah Biraham, Tilochai', Shah, Mai, Phaphra, Pheru, Vatra, 
Jatin, Harsh or Araf, Tulla, Xado, Har Deo, Mah Pal, Nittharan : 
they all trace their descent from Nittharan, who had five sons : 
Gharib, (descendants in Gharibwal), Samman (Sammanwal), 
Ichhran (son’s name Sau, descendants in Saiiwal), Rau (Rawal), 
and Dhudhi (Dhudhi, Qadarpur, &c.). Some of the earlier names 
are clearly Hindu : the common descent from Nittharan, whose 
date according to the tree Avould be about the middle of the 15th 
century, is in favour of the account which makes him the first 
settler in these parts. The principal Phaphra Chaudhris are Shahbaz 
Khan of Dhudhi, Fazldad Khan of Ghar^wal, Ala Din of Saiiwal, 
and his uncle Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

The Lilias are a small tribe holding the four large villages of 
Lilia Bhera (also known as Mainowana), LiUa Bharwana, LiUa 
Hindwana, and Lilia Guj, which are said to be named after their 
founders, Maine, Bharo, Hindo, and Guj, Avho appear on the pedigree 
table below : they consist of a block of about 40 square miles at 
the foot of the liiUs, in the Thai, Avest of Pind Dadan Khan. The 

tribe is not mentioned in the Census Reports : Mr. Thomson 

merely names them as a “ semi-Jat tribe.” 

They and their Mirasls giAm the folloAving account of their 
origin and settlement in this district : — 

They were originally located in Arabia, being relations of the Pro- 
t’het on his mother’s side, and therefore if they had their rights, Qureshis : 
in the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni a member of the tribe named 
Haras migrated to India, with a band of 160 men as Avell as dependants, 
and settled at a place called Masnad in Hindustan, which they 
say still exists as a small town or A'illage, though its exact situation 
is not known (Haras is 27 generations back in the pedigree table, 
which agrees fairly well AA'ith the statement that he was a contem- 
porary of Mahmud). The story then becomes confused, but apparently 

after about seven generations their forefathers went to Multan, where 
the well-known Pir of that place gave them one Ghauns Shdh as a spiritual 
guide, and warning them that they would prosper as long as they 
remained united, but that dissension would lead to their ruin, sent them 
away : taking Ghauns Shdh with them, the tribe then proceeded to a 
place called Shahidgarh, or Shabiddnw'dli, also known as Lilgarh (said to 
exist still on the Chenab, in the Gujrdnwala District), and there encamped. 
After they had been settled there some time the natives of the place 
began to get tired of the trouble they caused, and made complaint to the 
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Emperor at Delhi, who ordered that they should be moved oti : the local CHAP. I. C. 

governor, not liking the business, entered on intrigues in which Ghauns po-nulation 

Shah played a principal part, and ar last sncceede 1 in dividing tlia tribe 

into two factious, which fought a pitched battle, one paity 1 cing .defeated Tte Lilia*. 

and dispersed (having scattered desci-ndants now in the country near the 

Ghenab), while the other part, weakened by the striis’gle, initriated to the 

present location of the tribe, headed bv Lilia lln.tiirtr, who c nnes 20 

generations ago by the pedigree table. The tract they now hold wa, then 

occupied by a tribe of Jats (Hal, said by ihem to lie foninl nowhere el eb 

while the local governor tvas an Auand of I’.hera. The Lhils were detiaiied 

and exterminated, but a pregnant 'woman e.scaped, ami Fre m her sen the 

four or five families of Hals, who now hold land as ijn'ra in Lilia, 

are said to he descended. The extensive mounds to the wi'st of tin; 

present Lilia are said to mark the sire of the ILll village. The A wans, 

they say, had not then invaded the Thai, Ihongh I'l'ebably esiabbdhed. 

earlier in the Tallagang Tahsil, 

They are Sunni Musalmans, and say that they were so long before 
their migration to India : they deny that they have evur had any con- 
nection with Brahmans as parohit'^, I've., and they cei tainlv have uoiio 
now. They have no special Pir peetdiar to the tnbe, as-ertiny th;i1 tluhr 
real spiritual leader is the Pir of Mnltan, the sncens^'ii' id t’l. i an who 
gave them Ghauns Shah before their joiuiiev to Ldgarh, thiinul! the 
connection has lapsed -with time; but they still go r.censic.naliy to do 
reverence at the shrine of Bahtiwal llaq at ilult.in. T’tieir bit th, ’nai'iiage 
and death customs are those of the di.stricb geiieraliy, though in Inirying 
the dead, they distinguish between the graves .d males au'i lemales by 
placing the ‘Hieadstone ” at the head of the grave tor the I' l-iner and at 
the feet in the case of females. For some reason unknown, tlm Lilias 
never wear blue pagris. Agriculture is said to have hecu their original 
occupation as now. 

They .«ay they intermarry only with I'leoi'ile of their own tribe, or 
with Phaphras, Gondals, amlJethals; but in fact are believed to marry 
with any tribe that is considered or .Jat, the two words 

meaning much the same here. They both give daughters to, and take 
daughters from, the tribes referred to. AVidow rpinartiage is iicniiirted 
and a widow usually marries her deceased lui-bnnd's brother: she cannot 
now be forced to do so, but they say that this was the practice before 
British rule. 

By common repute tlie Lilias are Jat.s, as are the triLes with 
which they intermarry : they eat and drink with iMirasls, but draw 
■the . line at Musallis : they are proverbially turbulent nud factious, 
and produce a rather largo number of bad cliaracteis. A local 
saying charges them with selling their dauglitt'is in m:irri:!ge, and 
then getting them back again to sell oiic(' moie. Tdiv-ieally tliey 
are well developed, and seem to resemble their Aw, la ue'ghbu'irs ; 
but they have not taken miicli to service in tlie a I'luv 
industrious cultivators. 

The first 2h names on tl e pedigree tahle jiro'bu' d a • ; 
Tamlm-nn-Xas:iri, Tai, Harba, Aliisa, i\iuhai'i-am, Xofal, Alolir';;), 

Asmat, Same, Kullia, Eahraaii,- Hae.As, Xazra, Abdulla, Ratlia, 

Umra, Tai, Zulm, Lu.la Bl/.ii!o, AVaghra, IMuhammad Alukira, 

Jhajha, Shfhan, the last named had two sons, Ivlla and Gi j, and 
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Kala had three, Maixo, Hindo, and Bhaeo. From these four all 
the present Lilias claim descent. 

The principal Lilias are Ahmad Khfo, ildliaddr, Lntf Khan 
and Bahadar Khan. 

As far as is known this tribe is found only in the Jhelum Dis- 
trict, and there holds only four villages of moderate size in the 
Thai, between the river and the Lilia estates. By their own 
account the Jetlials are Bhattis and therefore Rajputs ; but other 
people say they ai‘e Bhuttas, and in this they are supported by the 
pedigree talde, and by the account below, that commonly accepted, 
of the migration of the tribe to the Jhelum Thai; — 

Bhutta, the common ancestor 12 or 14 generations ago, was married 
to a woman wliose sister was the wife of one of the Ghauri kings : the two 
met, but for some reason the meeting was not an agreeable one, and Bhutta 
soon found himsrlf attacked by the king’s army, to which after a long 
struggle be had to surrender, and migrated with bis 21 sons to the Bar 
country : one of his sons, Jethal, came on across the Jhelum, and settled 
at Eatta Find, a mound near Kandwal : after him his sons founded the four 
villages now held by the tribe. 

They state that they were originally settled at Uchh Sh^h Jalal “ in 
the south,” which would seem to be the Uchh in Bahawalpur mentioned 
by Ibbotson in his remarks on the Bhuttas of Multdn in para. 429 
of his Census Report. 

The Jetlials seem to have no distinguishing customs or charac- 
teristics : they keep, however, a good deal to themselves, generally 
marrying within the tril)e, though they intermarry also with the 
Lilias. The Bhuttas of Multan are classed by Mr. Ibbetson as Jats, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the Jethals are of the same 
stock. 

Omitting the earlier part,''a mixture of Hindu and Mus^man 
names which appears to lie worthless, the pedigree table is as 
follows :• — 

raja PANWaR.'I 

I 1 

Gandar. [ These four names appear in the tree 

I f- of the Bhuttas in Mr. Maclagan’s 

Salangi. j notes on the Bar tribes. 

I ! 

Viran. J 

I 

Bhutta. 

I 

Jethal (and 20 others, including Langah, Bhattf 

I Kharral and Harrar). ’ 

Akki. 


Sar.mg. Meia. Kah Wasawa 

» ’ (Idth generation in (12tli generation in 

(1 Wi gener.atlon now in Kahana). Dhudhi and Musiana). 

Jethal. 


There are no prominent men amongst the Jethals. 
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The Gujars are an important trite in the eatjt of the clistriet, 
where they hold about 80 villages, with as many sqnai-e miles of 
land, including many of the most fertile estates in the district ; 
they are chiefly found in the plain north of Jhelum ; them are a 
few scattered about in other parts of the Jhelum Tahsil and in the 
Find D^an Khan Tahsil, none in Tallagang, and only a small 
block of villages in the north-east is held by them in Chakwal. 

As in other cases, so with the Gnjars ; little or nothing is really 
known of their origin. Cunningham (Archaeological Reports, Vol. it, 
G1 to 82) comes to the conclusion that they are descended from 
the Ynechi Scythians, who invaded north-west India in the first 
centuries before and after Christ. Ibbetson, para. 481, says of the 
Gnjar “ the theory of aboriginal descent, which has sometimes been 
propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of 
countenance,” and in para. 480 ; “ Throughout the Salt Range 
tract, and probably under the eastern hills also, they are the oldest 
inhabitants among the tribes now settled there.” It is not possible 
to go much further than this with any certainty, l)iit this may bo 
added that, whatever the country from which they originally mi- 
grated, the first settlers in this district are an offshoot fi’om the Gujars 
of the neighbouring district of Gujrat, and that befoi’c they came 
to Gujirit their ancestors inhabited the country in the south-east 
Punjab and Rajputana : iiot only is there a strong tradition to tho 
effect amongst the Gujars themselves, but they have retained to 
a surprising extent theii’ distinctive speech, apparently a dialect 
of Hindi, which points to a southern origin."* As regards the view 
that they are the oldest settlers of the tribes at present inhabiting 
the tract, it is of interest to note that several of the dominant tribes, 
especially in the Dhanni, say that when their OAvn ancestors settled 
here, they found the country peopled by wandering Gnjar graziers. 

The Gujars generally say that they are by origin Riijpdts of 
Hindustan, and that in some distant age theii ancestoi-s migrated 
from that country and settled in Gujrat, finding it a good place for 
grazing their cattle : the rulers of the time were Wahraich Jats, to 
whom they paid revenue. Some of them claim descent from Jai Pal 
and Anand Pal, who resisted Mahmiid of Ghazni at Naiidana, and wei'o 
probably Janjiia chiefs. The Rharras, again, both here and in Giijirit, 
say they are really Janjitas, those of Jhelum claiming descent fi'om 
Shekh Katha (IG generations back by the pedigree taljlu), said to have 
been a member of the Makhiiila family, who fled from his homo after 
killing a I’elation, became •Ajd'/ir, and died in the odour of sanctity. 
This claim is seriously urged ; as much cannot perhaps bo said 
of the assertion of other Gujars that they are Rajputs. 


U) Called by themselves Gojri, and by others eg froiuthe ttyo tvox'ds ineaDiutr 

’’thine and mine ” ; this peculiar dialect survive^, it is believed, to a much greater txteni in 
the Jhelum Tahsil than even in the Gujrat District, the Gujars here having kept more to 
themselves than elsewhei's ; in the scattered Gujar villages in othe pans of this distnet, 

Ctoiri is seldom heard, 
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It is perhaps foimded on the fact that the “TadGujars” 
appear in the Aiii-'-Akbarf in an enumeration of the Rajpiit tribes : 
and th;it s ane of the Gujar snb-sec-tions have names similar to 
tljo.se used by Rajpiits ; Gursi, Checlu, and Paur (Panwar), are 
given as instances. 

The later history of the Gnjars is easily told : yielding suc- 
ce.ssively to the Janjuus and the Gakkhars, they for many 
generations cultivated such land as they were able to I’etain in 
sidijection to those tribes, playing an inconspicuous part in the 
politics of the district, never aide to rise to much importance, and 
looked upon by tinsir more powerful neigh boui’s with something 
akin to contempt. AevertheJes.s the Ivalf Chaudhri must have 
had considerable inflnence to be entrusted by the emperor Bahadar 
8hah a.t the beginning of the 18th Century with the Governorship 
of tljc Gujar Cluiurasi ; aiid some of the other Gnjar Chaudhrfs 
retained at any rate a local importance up to the time of 
annexation. 

The name Gnjar is said to be merely yu.ii char, or cattle 
grazier, a derivation which is possibly correct, as it is well known 
that the Giijars were originally graziers rather than cultivators, 
and ai'o so still in many distiicts. Even here, after so many 
generations of settled cultivation, they retain traces of their former 
occu])atioii; keeping niilch-kiue and buffaloes for profit to a far 
gj'eatcr extent than any other iribe ; their women may often be 
seen weeiiiiig with wiled hiees over the death of a milch buffalo, 
and the mourning on such an occasion is second only to that when 
a inemljer of the householtl dies. 

Kepre^eutatives oi. almost all the stib-ditisions of the Gnjars 
given on page -04 ol Hibetson's Rejiort are to he found in this 
district, and of u number (if others: in fact there are 87 snb-sec- 
tiou-' here aitogLthei', the Khatamis being liy far the most numerous ; 
after tiK.'iu conie tlie Cheeins, and then the Paswal, Chuhan, and 
ciaii^. Tjie i’jiswal Chaiidhris of Kida, the Khojki family, 
and tin l\ala5“lMja’ of Kalas in Chakwal, represent the three 
givat Gujii)' families of foiruer times, and two of them are still 
much looked Unto by tlieir fellow-tiibesmen : the third, Xatlie Khan, 
liie Kli(jjk] Ciiau'lhi'i, lias been reduced liy extravagance and poverty 
to insignItiejUKv : the Kala Ciiauelhri, too, Fatteh Muhammad, the 
lieii' to the givatest name (.1 all among the Jliehim Gnjars, is a 
vuuiig man uf no great ability ami in very ivdnced circumstances; 
ill^ near conneetjon. Tluliainiuad Khan, the Paswal Chaudhri of 
-l.'Aka!, is .'Uienig the nio;^t elwerving men of his class in the 
ell.'triet, and i.o>.'esse> nnicli intluenco: Ahmad Khan of Kiilas is 
anuthei' eoud .'•pecinieii of the Gujar headman, capable and self- 
re^pce■ting ; " \h'4i/T' Glinlam Tlnhammad of Dina also deserves 
favourable ineutiun ; ho eiij(yvs the (listinction of having been 
dieohl' inan iji ?be di.sl net |■ycommende([ for a new itidiiiat the 
nt ot IjcU ; h' a:- nov. lather old ; he is one of the Bharrag 
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referred to abov'e, and as the head hei-c of this “ saintly ” clan 
enjoys considerable influence. Umr Bakhsh of Muftian is another 
Gujar of good standing. 

The Gujars of Jhelum differ entirely in chaiucter from that 
idle, thievish and cowardly race, their fellovv-Gujars of the southern 
districts : here they are undoubtedly the best all-round cultivators of 
which the district can boast, though in well-cultivation they arc excel- 
led by the Malliars : their physique is very fair, equal r t any rate to 
that of the flats, whom in many ways they much re^emltlc. It is a 
great grievance with them that they are not admitted to the army : 
there ai’e many good men amongst them, but it must be admitted 
that as a class they are inclined to lie intriguing anti tjuarrelsome, 
and I’ather addicted to thieving where the circumstances aie favonr- 
able ; while there would bo objections to their serving in the same 
regiments with Gakkhars and Janjuas, who still look down on them 
as an inferior tribe. 

These are t^vo very miscellaneous classes : it is imjiossiblo to 
say to what extent those who claim to bo Mnghals really aiv so; 
but it would be easy to point to instances whore so cailecl Mnghals 
are nothing of the kind. The reputation of the Mnghals as a whole 
suffers from the fashion amongst men of low origin who have risen 
in the world, of selecting the name of this race to cover their real 
extraction. The Mnghals have no very notaljle men : among the 
Kaks of the eastern Salt Range, Bher Ba^ Kirin of Lahi-Sultanpur 
is the most prominent, while in the cluster of Mughal villages 
around Chautala there is no one of much mark. Those who are called 
Bhekhs in these parts are usually comparatively recent converts 
from Hinduism ; they naturally therefore include \-ery varying 
elements : the only Bliekhs of any mai'k arc those of Khokhar, avIio 
are separately noticed in the description of the Gadhioks below ; and 
they are inclined to object to their inclusion in the dubious class of 
Shekhs. 

Mr. Thomson says that the Malliars arc “ Araions ” : this is 
hardly correct ; no doubt any xVraious who may hove settled here are 
classed as Malliars, but the word Malliar is the name of an occu- 
pation, not of a tribe, and means simply a market-gardener, and the 
men classed under this head ai’e a Amry mixed assortment g-athered 
from many diffeient tril^es. They are excellent cultivators on Avell- 
londs, and have not that feeling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
etc., that is so strong amongst ordinary uuiUiiddr.^ ; on rain lands 
their farming is not so successfid. Thci’e are no piomincnt men 
amongst them ; they are distinguished for success in market-gardening 
and for nothing else. The large agricultural tribes look down on 
them as decidedly their inferiors. 

The Hindus of the district — Brahmans, Khatris, and Aroras — 
the Khatris being by far the most numerous, aie impoitant as 
providing almost cA’ery merchant, tradesman, and money-lender 
that it support.: : the exceptions ur'^^ a few *• Shekbs’’ (usually 
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converted Hindus) and Khojas, who are looked on with much 
contempt by their fellow Mnsalmans. Amongst the Hincfu popula- 
tion, however, are some large classes separately described below, the 
Muhials and Gadhioks, who abstain fi'om all kinds of trade : other- 
ivise, with the exceptions of a few Jdgii‘ddrs,faqirs, and the con- 
siderable body of men in the seivice of Government, practically 
the whole Hindu population is engaged in trade. They reside for 
the most part in the towns and large villages, though in most of 
the smaller villages, too, a few petty shopkeepers are to be found : 
a thrifty body of men, much more patient and far-seeing than the 
Musalman peasants, the Hindus have by sales or mortgages, 
often the result of accumulated intervest on small original debts, 
succeeded in getting possession of a large proportion of the land. 
They are generally known as exacting and unsympathetic land- 
lords. Moreover, having been much more ready than the agricultur- 
ists to avail themselves of the opportunities now offered for the 
education of their children, they have obtained a very large share 
in the appointments under Government in most Departments: No 
class has benefited to such an extent from British rale. 

About half a dozen villages scattered about the district are 
held and cultivated in whole or part by Hindus, who usually con- 
trast very favourably with their Muhammadan neighbours in the 
matter of thrift and management ; but in general the Hindus take 
no personal part in cultivation. 

Tlie Khatrfs have plenty of spirit, and many of them have risen 
to high distinction in the army ; while in civil appointments they 
provide some of the best public servants that we have. 

The Aroras are below the otbei's in the social scale, and it is 
the common opinion that as money-lenders they are more grasping 
and unscrupulous than the Khatris. 

Of genuine Sikhs there are few in the district : many call 
themselves Sikhs, but only a small proportion keep the hair long, 
and fulfil the other requirements of the Sikh religion. 

The following is a brief notice of some of the principal Hindu 
families in topographical order : — 

The Missars of Sanghoi*** are the descendants of Missar Amir Chand, 
and were well known in Sikh times for the high positions they held and 
for their wealth : the head of the family (excluding the branch living in 
Delira Dun) is Missar 8ukhram Das. They are well to do, but 
have now no local influence. 

The Chautala Sardars are a very old military f.amily, and the late 
Sardar Jawahir Singh*-i was held in much honour. The family has now 
no worthy representative. They are Bunjahi Khatris. 

In Domeli there are many Khatri and Brahman soldiers who have 
attained much distinction in the army : they are all self-made men. Sarddr 
Bahddar Subadar-Major Jai Singh, late of the Guides, deserves mention. 

(1) Panjab ChiefB, latest edition, Vol. II, p, HbS, and Appeadix, P. 118 

Paujab CMtfi, Vol, II, p. 27g, Appsudis, p. 130. 
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Good agricultural families are the Datts of Bajwala, aud some other 
villages along the river; and the Sabarwal Khatris of Kh^lsa Andd,n, 
■whose head, Bhai Hansrdj, is much esteemed : some of this family have now 
taken to money-lending. 

Tn Bhon there are many good Hindu families, enterprising people who 
go far afield to obtain service under Government : the Munshidl family of 
Taiwan Khatris is an old one. Their present head is Sardfir Ganpat Kai, 
a retired Deputy Collector of the N.-W. P. The BakhshMls are Wahora 
Khatris with a tradition of military service: the late Sardfir Bahddar 
Resalddr-Major and Hon. Captain Sanipuran Singh, and the late Bakhshi 
Fatteh Chand, Bahawalpur Motamid, were distinguished members of this 
family. 'I’he Mehtials are Gadhioks (see below) : their present head is Sarddr 
Bahddar Resaldar Major Diini Chand, late of the Guides. The Bdhris, 
Kapur Khatris, were originally in Multan, but before British rule settled 
in Bhon, Makhad, and more recently in Jhelum, and have contracted 
relationships with other good families of the district : they go in chiefly for 
civil service. The head of this family is Ldla Sainditta Mai, well known 
and respected at Jhelum. 

A well-known and respected family of Muhials, which has for many 
generations held land in this district, is that of which Bhai Giirdit Singh of 
Karidla in Chakwdl (a darbdri) is the head. He is an ildladdr and jug'irddr. 

In the Tallagang Tahsll there are plenty of Hindus, but none of much 
standing, except the Chhdchhi Sardars, Mehr Singh, etc., whose ancestors 
held the tract under the Sikhs : they are large jdgirdurs, but reside almost 
always in the Gujrdt District, and have really little to do with Tallagang. 
The only other prominent family is that of the Johars of Tallagang, of 
whom Ldla Amir Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
are the present heads. The family is not an old one, at least not in its 
present rank, which it owes to the high oflBces to which its members have 
attained. 

The Brahman family of Missars in Dalwdl, now falling into decay, 
had great wealth and influence in the time of the Sikhs j its present re- 
presentatives are Missar Gobind Ram and Lachman Dds. 

The Diwdn family of Gadhioks in Dalwdl, beaded by Diwdn Kirpa 
Ram of Di'wanpura, was also prominent under the Sikhs, Mulraj, Gover- 
nor of HazSra, having belonged to it. 

The Khatri Sardars of Yahali in the eastern Salt Range are a family 
which has come to the fropt in the last generation or two, and is now one of 
the most prominent, as well as one of the wealthiest, in the district. Their 
present representative is Sarddr Hari Singh who is a Viceregal Darbari. 

The Khatri Sodhis of Haranpur are, as the lineal descendants of one 
of the earlier Sikh Gurus, regarded by Sikhs with reverence, but they have 
hardly any influence locally, Sikhs being so few. They have been consist- 
ent supporters of the British from the first, and for their good services 
retain a considerable jagdr. The Sodhia and the mrainddrs oi Haranpur 
(with many of whom they have had business transactions) dislike each 
other cordially, and their relations are always more or less strained. The 
principal members of the family are Sodhis Sher Singh, Sampuran Singh, 
and Hari Singh, who are Darbaris. An account of the family is given in 
the Punjab Chiefs, Vol. II, page 251. 

Tn Find Dadan Khan, the Sahgal Khatris, of whom Lala Hindi Das, 
Settlement Oflicer, Kashmir, is the head, are a good “ service " family. 
His father, Lala Mangal Sain, was made a Viceregal Darbdri for services 
rendered in the early years of British rule. 
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Bhai Lorind Chand of this town founded one of the largest banking 
and commercial firms in the district; he had the name of dealing fairly 
with the zamindars, which did not prevent his acquiring much land : he 
left much property : his successors, who hold two Government treasuries, 
are not specially distinguished. 

The Sikh Bawas of Jalalpur (Narinjan Singh) have much influence 
with their co-religionists ; they take service in the army, and quarrel wnth 
the MusalmSn Fir of Jahilpnr. 

The Brahman KAkras of Ara, of whom Lakhmi Chand is the head, 
are a good old military family with considerable local influence, and of 
good repute. 

There are two classes amongst the Hindus here, the Muhials 
and the Gadhioks, which deserve more detailed notice, as they are 
Ijoth of them peculiar to this part of the Province, and one of them 
seems to be confined to this district. 

The ]\Iuhials do not number more than some eleven thousand 
souls in the Province, and they are i-ather widely distributed, though 
their principal habitat is the Jhelum District : they live in scattered 
villages in all four Tahsils, notably in Tehi, Kariala, Pind Dadan 
Khan, Kalu, Bajwfda Dattan, Banghol, etc., and not in any well-de- 
fined tract.*'* Though numerically unimportant, they are a stirring 
and enterprising race, and frequently rise to prominence in the ser- 
vice of Government, which they enter in large numbers : they make 
excellent soldiers, but it is chiefly in civil appointments that they 
have earned distinction. They ai’e remarkable amongst the Hindu 
population in being hereditaiy agriculturists, seldom, if ever, prac- 
tising trade or usury, and especially despising the life of indolence 
led by the ordinary Brahma?!, who lives by charity, and with whom 
the Muhial, though admitting a common origin, strongly objects 
to be classed. The leading Muhials are now endeavouring to 
develop a spirit of unity between their various sections ; they have 
a tribal organ, published at Kiila for the last five years, the Muhial 
Gazette : the editor thereof, Mehta Sham Das of Kala, himself a 
Chhibbar of good family (his grandfather Mehta Sukha Nand was 
a governor and jagintdr under the Sikhs), has supplied most of the 
information that follows, with mrich more in the shape of habits, 
etc., of which space does not permit the use. 

Of the name Muhial half a dozen different explanations have been 
given : the most obvious, and that most generally accepted, derives it from 
the seven muJitns or clar.s into which the Muhials are divided ; these are 
Datt, Chhibbar, Bali, Mohan, Waid, Bhimwal and Lau, all of whom are 
represented in this district. 

The Muhials admit that they are bv nr'gin Brahmins of the Sarsut 
section, but are unable to stale at what 0.^.0 their ancestors, renouncing 
the priestly office, devoted themselves to adimuistiation and military ser- 
vice ; they put it, however, as far back as the mythical times of the 
Mahabhhrata, and claim descent from the seven rishis, Valmiki, etc. 

(1) According to Ibbetson. paragraph 2S2, they are almost confined to the Salt Range, but 
this is hardly correct. In the actual hill country there are hardly any in this district. There 
ace mearly 5,000 in Jammu territory. 
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They claim to have exercised at various times and places sovereignty CHAP. I, C. 
over wide areas ; thus the Datts believe that their ancestors at one time _ "TT. 
established a dynasty in Arabia and later at Kdbul (wliere we know tliat 
a Brahman dynasty ruled, according to Sir A. Cunningham, irom about The Muhials 
A. D. b60 to A. i). 950 0)). The Chhibhars again claim to have luled at 
Bhera, Avhich is still the abode of many Muhials, and is said to be known 
as “ Chhibbaran di K4jdhdni. ” these instances are sufficient. 'the 
traditional rhymes or habits, for which great age is claimed, are the main 
evidence produced. 


A wider claim, that all the Brahman dy'nasties found by the Chinese 
pilgrims of the 7th century were Muhial, rests merely on the assumption 
that all other Brahmans, in “ arrogating the priestly function, gave up 
all claims to the royal office, ” and could not therefore have reigned. t-) 


The Bdlis are referred to in the Ruqa’at Alamgiri, as having long 
followed the profession of arms in the Suba of Guirdt. 

The habits deal at length with certain great battles said to have been 
fought by the Muhials, and these will now be briefly referred to, though 
they cannot be said to throw much light on the history of the tribe. At 
the first battle of Paniar (Gurdaspur District), the Datts are said to have 
defeated the local Eijput ruler, Rdja Min, and to have established them- 
selves there: iu the time of Babar they refused to give up to him a girl 
under their protection, so the Emperor came against them, and by treach- 
ery massacred all the males, the women burning themselves : two boys, 
however, escaped, and Babar, repenting, owing to the illness of bis son, 
gave them large estates in Kaujrur (Gurddspur) and Zaffarwal (Si^lkot), 
where the Datts are now numerous. Again, the Mohans are said to have 
been exterminated at Mamdot by the Emperor Muhammad Shdh, whom 
they had offended by demanding the return of one Jai Ram whom he bad 
converted to Isldm, one man escaping to continue the line. 


At what period the Muhials established themselves in the different 
places at which they are now found in the distinct we have no means of 
saying ; the tales and traditions referred to above do not help us much 
but some of their settlements are undoubtedly very ancient. 

They have various peculiar customs ; thus the Balls, in theory at any 
rate, must not work on Tuesdays, or the Datts on Thursdays, the anni- 
versary of the legendary battle of Paniar (at PaniM itself they will 
not even drink water) : the Datts again will not cultivate cotton because 
it is said that au ancestor of theirs was once killed in a cottou ficdd. All 
Muhials refrain from killing snakes, which they worship uuder the name 
of Gugga. The jand tree or “ Sain Jand” is worshipped before the 
marriage ceremony, and is especially revered by the Datts, who perform 
the munan under it. Chibbars and Datts wear a woollen thread round the 
neck, changing it twice a year : the reason is not known. 

The Muhidls differ from Brahmans in eating meat, also in sacrificing 
goats at the munan ceremony, as the Gadhioks also do ; and in common with 
them the Muhidls ordinarily use the appellation of Mehta. They have, as 
their parohits, their own special Brahmans, called Punj Bandu. 


Muhials marry other Muhials, except that the Lau and Bhimwal sec- 
tions are said to take to wife sometimes the daughters of Brahmans ; with 
these two sections the others do not as a rul« intermarry, only taking 
daughters from them if not suited elsewhere, and not giving them girls 


9) Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, page 62. 
(2) Imperial Gazetteer of India, YII, page 94. 
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return ; there are, however, instances in which Lau and Bhimwd,! 

PupulatioB- have taken wives from otlier sections; and ih^se ideas are dis- 

countenanced by the more intelligent Muhidls, who wish to promote unity 

The Mnbiils. awi good feeling t'etvveeu all the sections of their tribe. At present it is 
often difficult to arrange a suitable marriage, and many girls remained 
unmarried. No doubt it was for this reason that the Muhidls, especially 
the Chhibbars, at one time had a reputation for female infanticide. 
Muhid/ls may marry in their mother’s got, but not in their father’s. 

It is a fact worth noticing, as illustrating the ready adaptability of 
the Muhidlsj that in the days of Muhammadan rule they sometimes adopt- 
ed Muhammadan names, such as Izzat Khan, Nawd,b Khan, while retaining 
their own religion. 

Th«Otdlii«kf. The Gadhioks are not numerous, living only in a few villages of 
the central Salt Range, and in the parts of the Ghakwal plain 
adjoining ; but in spite of their small numbers, they are not an 
unimpoi-tant factor in the district, being intelligent and enterpris- 
ing, while the proportion of their men who enter Government em- 
ployment is unusually large : generally they take civil appointments, 
but a considerable number are in the army also, and some of them 
have there earned great distinction. They are not found apparently 
in any other district. Their caste entry seems to have puzzled the 
compilers of the earlier settlement records, and we find such entries 
as “ Kliatrf, got Qaniingo “ Khatri, got Gadhiok “ Shekh 
Gadhiok “ Gadhiok Qamingo”; generally they have been considered 
to be Khatris, but they have recently made a claim to rank as 
Rajpfits : they give the following account of their origin : — 

Their early forefathers, of whom they know very little, resided at 
Mathra in Hindustan ; at the time of the invasion of Bdbar in A. H. 925 
their ancestor, Mehta Chandu Rai, came thence to Delhi, and took service 
under B^bar, coming with him four years later to the Salt Range. 
(Note. — Babar’s first invasion of India was in A. H. 926=1519 A. D., but 
on that occasion he did not go further south than the Chenab : he did not 
enter Delhi until his 5th campaign six years later). Mehta Chandu Rai 
was with B^bar at Kallar Kahar, and was appointed with Hdja Mai, 
ancestor of the Janjuos, to carry out the drainage of the eastern Dhanui, 
by cutting the Chon Gala, a task which they successfully accomplished; 
Gharka, ancestor of the Kassars, and Sidhar, “ the descendant of Hattan 
Deo, Michds,” afterwards joined them in the colonization of the tract. 
They do not know who then held the country, except that the Janjuas 
occupied the Salt Bange. Chandu Rai was rewarded by Bdbar with a 
cash grant, an allowance of I per cent, on the revenue of 13 taluks 
of the hills and the Dhanni, together with certain grazing rights : of 
this no documentary evidence is produced. They have, however, a sanad 
of Hnmayun addressed to Kdli Das, or Kalik Das, son of Chandu Rai, 
dated 962 H., corresponding with A. D. I.j54, conferring on him a grant 
of 80,000 tankas for the management and iinprovement of the Kahun 
ilaqa ; this sanad refers also to the Bagh-i-safd established by Bdbar at 
• Kallar Kahar, as related in his Memoirs : it is undoubtedly genuine. 

There have been some 12 generations since Kali Dds, according to their 
pedigree table. A second sanad of the time of Akb ir (970 H. or A. D. 1562) 
entrusts to Kalik Dds the “ khidmdt i Bhera ica Nilab,” by which would 
be meant some indefinite tract between the Jhelum and the Indus. A 
third sanad of two years later shows that Naraiu Das, his sou, received 
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from Akbar a somewhat tardy grant-in-aid of 15,000 dams in considera- CHAP. I, C. 
lion of the losses caused during Sher SMh’s rebellion, which had ended p„-niatiftn 
twenty years before. A fourth sanad of the 40th year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign (A.D. 1095), with the seal of Mlrza Dianat Beg, Kh4a-i-Kh4n4n, 'TheOadU*kf. 
grants certain due=, amounting in all to Rs. 700 in “ Uhan, Kahun, 

Kaliar, and Mah41 Malot,” to Muhammad Sharif, son of Bhagwati Dds, 

E4m Ghand. Asd Ham. Naiid H4m, Gadhioks : this document marks the 
time of the conversion of the Muhammadan branch of the Gadhioks now 
resident in Khokhar. 

The name Gadhiok is said to be a nickname given to one of their 
ancestors (the correct spelling being Gaddi Hok, as in some old documents 
produced) ; and to be due to his having presented 31 gadd'is of clothes at 
a marriage, “ hiihd'i” is the announcement of the presents brought. 

The marriages of Musalman Gadhioks are nearly always inter sc: the 
Hindus marry with the superior divisions of the Khatris, such as Kapur 
and Malhotre, but not with the Bunjahis. The remarriage of widows is 
not permitted in either case. 

The customs of the Gadhioks do not differ from those of other 
tribes of the same creed in these parts, except as follows : (Hindus) at the 
munan ceremony of a boy, the father or head of the house with his own 
hands kills a goat with a talu-dr, and the head, feet and hide are made 
over to the Naule Brahmans who are the -parohits of the tribes, though 
they do not eat meat, aud other Brahmans would nob touch such 
things ; they sell the hide, &c., to those who can make use of them. The 
same thing is done at the putting on of the sacred thread. Meat is u-ed 
by the Gadhioks at marriages, which is not done by other Hindus here. 

At the munan ceremony of the first born son, the mother retires to 
the house of neighbours, who take the part of her parent^, and the 
father goes through a pretended remarriage with her, called dukdja, 
nearly all the ceremonies of an ordinary uianiage being observed, the 
expenditure being about half as much as at a real marriage. The origin 
or meaning of this custom (which has been given up by the Muhammadan 
Gadhioks) they are unable to explain. 

It is said of the Gadhioks that they will not touch a pair af scales; this 
is not literally true, and means merely that they are never shopkeepers, 
nor do any of them practise money-lending, except one or two families 
in Chakwal, who are not de.scended from Kali Das, aud are not admitted 
by his descendants to be Gadhioks. 

On Thursdays the Gadhioks do not wash or undertake a journey or 
any new business unless compelled to do so, because, they say, their 
ancestor left his original home on a Thursday. 

The Hindus eat and drink with Khatris : the Muhammadans eat witbj 
or from the hands of any Musalmans, except Mochis or Musallis. 

The Muhammadan Gadhioks call themselves Sheikh, as is usual with 
converts of recent or comparatively recent time: the Hindus in general 
use the title of Mehta, which, in the case of the Dalwdl family, has been 
superseded by the appellation of Diw.4n since the days of Diw4n Mulr4j, 
a member of this family, who was Governor of Hazara under the Sikhs. 

In the account which they give of themselves, the Gadhioks 
show that in certain habits and customs they differ from the 
admitted Khatris of the district : they show also that their ancestor, 

Kail Das, and his successors were established here under the earlier 
Mughal emperors, and had some share in the administration of the 
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Salt Range and tRe countij north of it : the mmddli of Kali Das 
is a conspicuous object at Kallar Kahar, and that no doubt was 
their he'idqnarters, though their principal villages are now elsewhere, 
at D dwai, Bhon and Khokhar; but they produce nothing that can 
be called evidence in support of their claim to be called Rajputs, 
and indeed positive proof of such a claim would in any case be 
impossible. Their Itahifs, &g., afford no help : these are in what 
seems to lie a down-country dialect, and relate the glories of 
Chan dll Rai and Kali Das, the esteem in Avhich they were held 
by the Emperors, and their authority over the Kahtin and Dhanni : 
they are too long for I'epi’oduction. Against their claim to Rajput 
origin must be set the fact that they are locally considered to be 
Khatris ; that as the settlement records show, they have long been 
so considered : and another point against them is their intermarriage 
with certain sections of Khatris. Their explanation of the name 
Gadhiok is fanciful ; and it may be noted that names with similar 
terminations are not unknown amongst admitted Khatris, as, 
for example, the Chandioks of Peshawar, Avho are said to be Khatris 
from Afghanistan, while it i.s understood that thei e are sections 
of the Bunjahi Khatri.s, called Sami' Hok, Pugga Hok, and Phaiya 
Hok. They are, by the way, more often referred to by others as 
” Qanungo ” than as Gadhiok : this is due to their having from 
A'ery early times held the office of hereditary Qanungos of the Kahiin 
and Dhannf, in which capacity they until quite recently took a 
small percentage of the revenue of the tract, and held two 
hereditary post'^ on the Qiiniingo establishment ; they have large ■ 
numbers of old memoranda relating to the reA^enne payable by the 
Dhanni villages, most of them undated, the earliest with date being 
of the year 1166 H. 

On the whole it seems safe to conclude that the Gadhioks are 
Khatris ; but they are clearly marked off fi'om other Khatris of 
these parts, liy having been for centuries established here as hered- 
itary landowners, and by their abstaining from trade and money- 
lending. They are useful members of the community, usually 
shoA\-ing good qualities in both military and civil employment. 

In general e.stiniation the artisan an^ menial classes, who are 
nearly all iMuhammadans, take 7ank according to tlie nature of 
their employment, AVorkers in metal and wood ranking higher than 
AA’oi kcr,« in clay, and tla v again higher tlian Avorkers in leather. 
Lower doAvn the distinction i-; ])artl\' made according to the naMire 
of the food eaten, i\l !!'a-.r- i.Miling low becau.-.e they eat almost 
anyone’s leaA-ings : loAA'cst <1' all ai e tlic iMu-aln's or scaA'ongers. 
The condition of ilic'je cli'--c.'. a-' a. whole no.- greatly improved 
under British 1 n!c : ne.aily all the agricnltiir rl nitaiials recerte in 
payment a sh ; c o' tiic pruduc'', araf this alters but little, though it 
tends to rise i it ciiange.s at all : but even if the same, its money 
value has greatly incre.-tsed, ami in some parts of the district the 
•iiKstitntion of cash payments for services rendered is being slowly 
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introduced. There is a steady demand for labour on State woiks, 
such as railways, quarries and mines, which has led to a marked rise 
in cash wages, and on -the whole the lowest class of labourer has 
profited more in this way than he fias sufPered from the rise in the 
price of commf-dities. A much larger proportion of the lower 
clashes are now able to make some small savings, and in some 
localities they have invested them in land ; naturally they have 
acquired a feeling of independence at the same time and are no 
longer as sub m issive to their former masters, the proprietary body 
of their village, as they were formerly; hence frequent lefusal 
on their part to pay without pressure the dues to which the 
owners are entitled ; and the consequence is sometimes bitter ill- 
feeling between the two classes. 

I'he Sunaras or Zargars are the workers in gold and silver, 
chiefly found in the towns and larger villages ; they are mostly 
Hindus, and many of them advance money at interest on the 
security of ornaments. 

The Tarkhans do all the cai’pentry work, making agricultural 
implements, the woodwork of wells, etc, generally receimng a 
customary payment in kind at each harvest. They are aho the 
brick-layers of wells, and of buildings of Imrnt brick. These, and 
all the others described below are, unless the contrary is stated, 
found chiefly in the villages, and are practically all Musalmans. 

The Lohars are the blacksmiths and rvorkers in iron, and, like 
the Tarkhans, are regular agricultural menials recei\dng customary 
payments in kind. 

The Kumhars or Kubhars are the potters, makers of bricks and 
of clay ve-^'els, receiving emstomarv payment in kind for furnishing 
the pots for well-wheels and the e irtheinvare for domestic use. 

The Julahas, generally called Piiwali in these parts, are found 
in both towns and villages ; their principal occupation is weaving, 
taking payment by the piece ; their occupation has suffered owing 
to the growing fashion for foreign piece-goods. They are rather a 
turbulent class. 

The Hals are the barbers, and also act as leeches, perform 
circumcision, and are the recognised messengers on all occasions of 
domestic ceremonies, carrying notices of births, deaths, an>l mar- 
riages. In the villages they receive payment in kind. 

The Telis are oil-pressers : they are closely connected with the 
Qasals or butchers, who are rather a trade guild than a tribe, and 
are most numerous in the towns. 

The chief occupation of the Miichhls or .Jhinwars is that of 
bakers, the men collecting the fuel, and the women b iking at the 
ovens the dough-cakes brought by the village housewives, and 
taking payment in kind at the time. In the Chakwal Tahsil and 
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CHAP- 1, C. the Jheluru, Pabbi and Kluddar, the people mostly do their own 

PopoMion- baking. Water-carrying is generally done by the people themselves. 

Maiiahs. The MalMhs are the boatmen on the river, sometimes also 

fishermen. 

Dhabi's. j'}i 0 Dhobis or Dhabbas are the washermen : to this class 

generally belong the Lflaris or dyers and the Darzis or tailors. 
The Dhobis rank low as handling dirty clothes, 

Mirisie. The Mlrasis are the bards, musicians and genealogists of the 

people, and their services are in request at all domestic functions, 
and particularly at marriages : they rank very low in the social 
scale, above the scavengers and Mochis only. A sub-section of the 
ilirasis is the Bhands of Chakwal and a few other Chakwal villages : 
their business is to amuse people at marriages, etc, with their farces 
and jokes, which are generally of no very refined character. 

Mothis. The Mochfs are the tvorkers in leather, and rank low because 

they handle hides : their chief occupation is tanning skins and 
making shoes and other dressed-leather work. The skins of dead 
cattle are usually their perquisite. 

Mni*nfi. There are hardly any Chuhras in the district, not at least under 

that name : the Musallis are Chuhras converted to Islam : besides 
their traditional occupation as scavengers they are the chief 
hired field labourers, and get payment at customary rates in kind 
for their assistance, principally in reaping, winnowing, etc. They 
also do basket work and work in raw-hide. Though they are the 
lowest class of permanent residents of the district, their position is 
far better than that of toe unconverted Chuhras in districts farther 
south ; for instance most of the agriculturists have no objection to 
smoking with Musallis, or to taking water from them, provided 
they do not work as scavengers. They have given up eating carrion 
or things not allowed by the Muhammadan law. The Musallis in- 
clude rather a large proportion of bad characters, and have a reputa- 
tion for pugnacity and violence. It is only in the south of the 
district that they are at all numerous. 


Tribes gwet- The following is a list 

ted under the Alienation Act : — 

liftnd Aliena- 

of the tribes gazetted 

under the 

tioD Act. Akra. 

1 Gujar. 

1 Khandoya 

1 Panw^^^. 

Aw^n. 

! .Jdlap. 

1 Khokhar. 

Pathan. 

Bhatti. 

- Janjua. 

. Kureshi. j 

Phaphra. 

Bilocli. 

1 Jat. 

Lilia. j 

Rdjput. 

Chauhdn. 

i Jodh. 

Md,ir and Miuhas 

Sial. 

Chib. 

' Kahut. 

Malliar. ! 

Sohlan. 

Gakkhar. 

1 Kasaar. 

j Mughal and Ksik.i 

Sayad. 


Faotiona of The following account of the factions in Chakwal and Talla- 
the Dhanni. gang, though uot originally intended for publication, is perhaps 
worth insertion : — 

The most important distinction in the Chakwal Tahsil, more 
important than tribal distinctions, is that between the two great 
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parties of Chaudlinal and Zamindar (the latter also called CHAP^I, C- 
Chaudhri) ; broadly speaking the Chaudhrial are the representatives Population, 
of old of the taluqdars, and the zamindars or Chaudhris are the Factions of 
representatives of the new men put in daring Sikh rule ; cf. the Dhanni. 
paragraph 60 of Brandreth’s Settlement Report. 

The Chaudhrial villages are as follows : — 

Dulla Section — Dulla, Mangwdl, Latifdl, Minwd,!, Munde, M^ri, Bal 
Kassar and Bhik^ri Kaldn. Also, though less intiinately concerned in the 
faction feeling, Bhikdri Khurd, Ndraiig, Narwdl, Khanwdl, Dhok Dabri, 

Begal, M^Lrath, Ballo Kassar (most of these are practically dependencies 
of Dulla), Sikaridla and Sark^l 'Sassar. 

Pddshihdn Section. — Padshahdn, Chak Nanrang and Sarkal Mair. 

Chakwdl Section. — Chakwdl, Jabairpur, Jdwind, Ghngh, and Kot 
Khildn in the first rank; also (1) connected with the first four, BLatd,r, 

Dhidwal, Baihkrf and Chak Gakkhar, and (2) connected with Kot Khilfin 

and to a great extent owned by the Kot Khilan family, Ranjha, Jamalwal, ^ 

Rupw^, Mulwal, Nainsukh, Dheri Anwal, Kallu, Thirchak, Maira and 

Kfilu Jo. 

The Zamindar villages are as follows : — 

Chawli, Bhagwfil, Karsfil, Karifila, Chak Maluk, Chakral, Dhudhial, 

Mifin Mfiir, Farid Kassar, and Dhakku. 

Zaminddr villages of secondary importance in connection with the 
factions are : (1) connected with the first three above: Grfih and Siddhar; 

(2) connected vfith Kanfila : Ramshinh, Wariamal, Bballa, Mohra Lassd, 

Mohra Qdzi, Thirpdl, Mohra Kor-Chashm, Kotha DM, SutwM, SadwM, 

Mohra Thauil, Thathi Jamiin, Jauga, Thoa Huinfiyun ; (3) connected with 
Chakrfil and Ohak Maluk ; Chatfil, Khiwdl, Kubfil, Ghukkal, BhudhiM, 

Panjain, Amirpur Mangan, Kudlathi, Tajbfil, Udhwfil, Karhan, Dhfib, 

Cliak Baqir Shfih, Dab, Nurwfil, Pinnanwal, Chak Bazid; (4) connected 
with Dhudiiifil, Mifin Mair, and Farid : Fim Kassar, Parhfil, Sang, Harar, 

Chak TJmrfi, Damdl, Mona Mirwal, Jhfili, Maswal, Mohra Alhvi and Dore : 
also Mengan. 

As regards villages not on the list, though there are probably 
some omissions, it may generally be assumed that they are not special- 
ly attached to either of the factions. Of course the fact that a village 
belongs to one of the two parties does not prevent its having inter- 
nal factions of its own ; thus in Dulla, one of the principal Chaudh- 
rlal villages, party feeling between the several pattis is very bitter, 
though they would combine to spite a man belonging to the Zamin- 
dar faction. 

The Chaudhrial faction is far the most numerous and the most 
powerful ; this is perhaps why tbe Zamindar faction hang together 
so much more than the other party. 

Marriages between members of the rival parties are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. 

The factions of this Tahsil have their headquarters at Lawa, The faction* 
and are known by the names of Ujjal Khan and Khan Beg ; the xaiiagangf'”* 
latter was tbe father of Muhammad Khan, Ilaqadar, who is now 
a member of Ujjal Khan’s faction ; the rest of the family is still on 
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CHAP. I, C. the other side : each party has its adherents in every important 

PoptOation. ’^Uage, as follows 






of Tahsil ' 

Cjjal Khan’s Party. 

1 Khan Beg’s Party. 

Tallagang. 


i 

Lawa 

Ujjal Khan. 

Sultan Mubariz. 


Muhammad Khan, 

Aziz Khan. 


Sher Muhammad. 

1 Ahmad Khau. 



' Yaran Khan. 



■ Ahmad Yar. 



Mnlkha, Pattidar. 

Danda Shah Bilawal 

Budha Khau. 



Wilayat Shah. 


Dhurnal 

Shah Nawaz (doubtful) 

The other lambardars. 


Muhammad Khau ‘‘Bhauka,*’ 


Thoa Mahram Khau ... 

1 Lai Khau, dismissed latnbar- 

Ahmad Yar, 


! dar. 

Allah Yar. 



Muhammad Khan, lambardar 

Nila 

Jalian Khau ... ,.i 

Muhammad Shah. 

Pachnand 

Jahaii Khau ... 

The other lambardars. 

• Dhermutid ... ... 

Nur Khan, more or leas (agrees 

1 


with Abbas of Tainman). 


Tammau ... 

Abbas Khan ••• 

Shahnawaz. 

Trap 

Aulia Khau ... 

Budha Khan. 


Fatteh Khau. 


llultau ... 

Diliisa Khan ... ... 

Fatteh Khan. 

Patwali' 

Ghulam Hussain 

Manga, 

Biidhial 

Muhammad Khau 

Haidar. 


Faiza. 


Dhaular 

Khau Bhara ... 

Muhammad Khan. 


Muhammad Xawab Khao, his 

Fatteh Khan. 


uncle. 




Aulia Khan. 

Mogla 

Allah Dad Khau, &c. (not 



much to do with the Lawa 



parties). 


Saghar 

Allahyar Khan 

Sultan Mahmud. 

Sargwala 

Khan Beg 

Muhammad Khan. 

Pihra Fattial ... 

Muhammad Ashraf. 


Tallagang 

Fazl 

Fazl Ilahi. 


Fatteh Khan ... 

Muhammad Khan. 

Jhatla ... 

Ghulam Muhammad 

Fatteh Khan. 

Chinji ... 

Nawab Khau ... 

Other lambardars. 


These factious have ramifactious extending into the Find 
Dadan Khan Tahsil, over the Shahpur Salt Range and down into 
the Shahpui' plains ; it should he noted that in some cases, e. g., in 
Trap and iMultan, the adherents of the rival parties are very good 
friends amongst themselves ; elsewhere the contrary is the case, as 
in Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously with each 
other, l3ut have really veiy little interest in the Lawa factions. 

The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out, as 
from the fact that the rival factions in Lawa intermarry freely 
it might have been expected to do ; Sultan Mubariz, for instance, is 
a near relation by marriage of Ujjal Khan, and so with nearly all 
of them; but in this matter of marriage they aie pei-haps driven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awans mamage within the clan or Miiln' 
is usual ; so they have not much choice. But in some villages 
mentioned above the partisanship is of a lukewarm character, 
and amounts to little more than this, that if a member of one 
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of the p.irl ics has occasion to go to the village, he will put up 
with the local adherent of the faction to which he belono-s, 

O 

The population is mainly Muhammadan, including the original 
land-owning classes as a whole, and almost all the village menials, 
the Hindu and Sikh religions being confined almost entirely to the 
mercantile and official classes, and their priests, and to (loyerii- 
ment troops and servants. 

Muhammadans amount to 38-7 per cent, of the population ; 
only ■•“) per cent, are returned as ?^hi'as and 20 per cent, as Biiinns, 
but it is .safe to conclude that practically ihe whole of those 
returned as Musahn'm simply are Sunni'; ako. Hindiis and Sikhs 
account for 3-7 per coni, and 2-') per cent., respectively, while 
Christians aio only ‘(to per cent, of the whole, and other religions 
are practically nnrepres.ented. 

The great liulk of the popnlatiun are .MuliamnTadan.s, nearly 
all of the Suiiin sect ; t'iey praeti.se ctrcnmcis'on, repeat the 
haliiiia, or profession of faith, marry by nUcl'ih, bury their deed, 
and regard Mecca and Madina .as holy plaee.s of pdgrimage ; the 
pious pray regularly in the luosgue keep the fast in the month 
of Ramazan, and give away part of their hicomos in charity ; Vmt 
the ordinary agriculturist is very lax in tliese obsei vances, and is 
ignorant of the tenets and ]irinciplos of the religion that he ].>rofe,sscs. 
The people are, however, thoroughly cont’incetl of tlie truth I'd their 
oAVu creed. Though they are by no means iutolertint or fanatical. 

The* common Muhammadan believes in predestination ; and 
thinks that every iudividnal has two angels {larishf'i) seated on his 
shoulders, recording his good and l)ud deeds; he believes in an after- 
life, when at the rosvirrection the eartli tvill Ijecome a level plain, 
and everyone will come for watd to give an account of liis deeds, 
which will be weighed in a balance, and, according to the result, he 
will be admitted to the Paradise of Honris, or will l>e consigned to 
a hell of everlasting tire. 

Except the Khojas, the iMusalmans of tLi>> distinct are strict in 
the observance of the ride that interesr mu;^t not bo taken ; only 
the very strict, however, object to taking the prohts of mortgages. 

Religion has little practical intluence a.s a regidatur of conduct, 
and the social sanction is in tliis respect far more ]io\verfuI. 

Falsehood and perjury aro regarded as not very sinful, o.spe- 
cially if the honour of the deponent i- at stake ,• oaths are in a 
general way considered sinful, but the men who ivally have a con- 
scientious objection to them if it mako.s the difference of winning or 
losing a case rue very few indeed. Few :uo hold enough to perjure 
themselves in a statement solemnly made at holy sliriiies; but the 
most binding oath is the ‘‘ oath of divorce;" h\ taking this, how- 
ever, the witness soinetimc.s incuis the displeasure of the brother- 
hood, and it should never, therefore, be imposed on those unwilling 
to submit to it ; and it is not often v olnnteereit. 
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CHAP- 1, C. Tiiere are a few scattered Shias, cHefly Sayyads, the more 
Formulation, important Anil !gcs in which Shias are numerous or influential being 
Eohtds, urgdhctiij and Sultanpur in Jhelum ; Jhamra, Dhen Say- 
dann'! yafhiii, MakiliRla, and Gura in Find Dadan Khan; Kot Khilan, 
Ciiohan, Ehon, Murid, Bal Kassar, Mari, Dhidwal, and other villages 
111 CiiakAval ; and Tallagang, Patwali, and Dhaular in Tallagang. 

Tlicir chief outwaid difference from the Sunnis is in their 
obseiwance of the first ten days of the month of Muharram as a 
fast in commemoration of tlie martyrdom of All and his sons, 
Ha-ssan and Hussain, and their precessions Avith fdrdas representing 
the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and mourning. 

There are also a number of Wahabis in Jhelum City. 

Biudis. The H indiis Avorship their God through his A'arious incarna- 

tions (clfefly Rama ar.d Krishna), represented by the stone images 
and idols set up in their temples. The educated say that they do 
not leverence tlie idols as such, but merely as representations of 
the A' .rious gods, who act as intermediaries lietween them and the 
Great God, called A’-ariously Ishar or Brahma; but these fine distinc- 
tions are probably not present to the minds of ignorant Avorship- 
[lers. An essential observance is the shrdddh or propitiation of the 
rr ernes of departed ancestors for three generations by expiatory 
wferings and gifts to the Brahmans. The belief in a heatmn and a 
hsl] is part of the creed of the ordinary Hindu, but ideas differ re- 
garding tue nature of these places, some holding that heaven is 
given to t. man on earth in the shape of a virtuous after life ; some 
•again think of hell as a lotrer region, where sinful men are cast 
into a -le i of fire or blood or filth according to the nature of their 
m>-ic‘cas, Avhdt othfis hold that hell is to be suffered on earth in 
inferior Itridy foim-^. All alike acknowledge that good and evil 
deed will in some shape bring their proper recompense. The feel- 
ing of vene’ arion for cows is still very strong. The faith in the old 
doctrine that presents to Brahmans will ward off evils is gradually 
being Aveakened ; thus people now often have recourse to medical 
treatment in cases where the recitation of sacred texts by the Brah- 
mans would in foi’iner days have been considered more efficacious. 

Sikhs. The decline of the influence of the Brahmans is partly due to 

the progress of Sikhism, hardly to be distinguished from lax Hindu- 
ism, which is gaining ground in the district ; for the Sikh the Bhai 
of the Dharmsal, who need not be a Brahman, now acts as priest, 
and receives offerings. The propaganda of the Singh Sabha in the 
direction of simplification of ceremonies, and against distinctions of 
caste and the wearing of the sacred thread, are making headway, 
in sp'te cf the o]ipos:tion of those interested in the old customs. The 
p omnient fe ture in the ritual of the Sikhs is the worship of their 
sacred book, the Granth Sahib, instead of the idols of the Hindds. 

Every Aullage has one or more mosques, distinguished by their 
**■ two pinnacles, sometimes a mud building little better than tha 
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houses of the peasants, but generally more pretentious with seme 
carved wood on the front, a slightly raised platfoim coveted with 
the scented hhavvi grass, an arrangement for heating water for tlie 
ablution before prayers, and an encircling wall. In the more pros- 
perous villages, the mosques are often masonry buildings, oina- 
mented with painted scroU work, etc. 

In those villages which have many Hindu resident q there may 
often be seen a small th-ilturrlwdra, .^hiedta, or (la ; but h is 

only in the larger places that these buildings ate of any s'ze or 
importance. 

Each mosc|ue has its Imam oi- Ulraa, who keeps it in c d. r, 
teaches the village boys to repeat the Qm.aii I v I ccxnhnt^ 

the services at marriages and funerals. Few of the-e men have 
much learning or much influence ov'er the }cople. Greater 
reverence is shown to holy men and saints or their orogeny. lion 
a saint has by austerity or some miraculous po'ver g.’inct.i a re]'.u- 
tation, it often descends not only to his shrine or t '-mli, but to l is 
descendants, who are revered a<i Mians or Pirs, th' ugh their o\.'u 
character may be far from .'itintly. Some of these Pi- s have a large 
following, who deem it meritorious to make them picsinii' ai d shc’W 
them honour, and look upon them in much the sana; wav that the 
orthodox Hindu looks upon his family Brahman, ir is miu l tor a t’ir 
to make tours among his followers (nnh-'id), receive their obeisance, 
enjoy their hospitality, and collect their offerings. Sayvads and 
Qureahis generally enjoy this sort of reputation ow.ng to their 
descent; and among Sikhs, similar oftVringsare made to lledis and 
Bhais, who come round periodically to collect them. The ju'inci- 
pal Pfrs of the district are Wilayat Shah, and other Sayyads of 
Danda Shah Bilaw'al in Tallagang; liiavat Shah of Clmk ; Lai 
Isan Shah of Pir Khara ; and many others luigiit ul-o be mentioned. 

The following are examples of the many sujieistinuns beliefs 
common amongst the people. Every orthodox i^hisalman bel eves 
in jins or spirits, and with the zamia'idrx the belief is a 
very real one: ignorant Hindus believe in them too ; the harvest - 
heap of grain ready for measuring and dmsioii is surrounded by 
elaborate precautions to keep off the jius\ a paper bearmg the 
name of God is placed in the heap, and some iron implement is kept 
near: a line is drawn round the grain, within which no one may come 
with shod feet, and women not at all (because they aic considered 
unclean, according to some, hut others say because tliey attract the 
jins). Iron is thought to keep off evil spirits, a behef which 
some Hindus say is derived from their religious books ; thus for 
some days before and after marriage both bride and bvidegi’oom 
keep near them or carry about a knife or other iion implement: 
the Musalmans have a similar custom at childlnrth also. There 
are many tales of small children left alone in the house, or going 
out alone to the fields, dying owing to the influence oi jtus. Small 
whirlwinds or “ dust devil? are thought to denote the presence of 
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malignant spirits, and are therefore feared, Xo one will -willingly 
pass by a graveyard or burning-gronnd alone at night. Those 
who have occasion to sleep in a graveyai’d, or in the enclo.sure of 
a khdipf.ih or shrine, innst sleep on the ground ; instances are given 
of sceptical persons sleeping in si;ch places on beds, and finding them 
overturned by spirits in the night. 

Tuesday is the best day for beginning to plough, because Adam 
began to plough on that day : 'I’uesdays and Saturdays are also 
the luckiest days for I'eginning legal pioceedings of any kind. 

The evil eve ,') is univ'ersally l)elieved in : if any harm 
is supposed to be due to this, earth, which has been trodden by the 
possessor of tlie evil eye, should be collected from cross-ways and 
burnt. If a famished man ItKjks at any food with longing eyes, 
other people who eat it will get indigestion. 

There are plenty of superstitioin about lucky and unlucky 
times for the different agricultural operations, and some of them no 
doubt have a practical foundation : most of them have not ; thus 
camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side of a cotton field are 
supposed to preset ve the plants fi om bl’ght. 

The Eindiis have manv beliefs founded on H>troloy’V, which it 
is not necessary to detail. The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon may perhaps have some connection with them. A 
child of one .-^ex I'orn after three children of the opposite sex 
{f'lldal), poi tends misfortune to the j.'arciits, especially the }>arcnt 
of the oppo>ite sex; but evil can be avoided Iw certain elaborate 
ceremonies : this is a Hindu belief. Amongst Ilimlus the maternal 
uncle and hi^ sister's son are supposed to ho inimical ; they must not 
sit toirethei' duriuc: a thumlerstorm, and there are various other 
usages due to the same idea. 

There are .--ome .strange cures for different ills ; one family in 
the Pabbi has a reputation for curing boils by spitting on them : 
another family of Gujar Chaudhris has periodical receptions of 
those sutt'ering from a disease of the hair, Avhicli they cure by 
plucking out a hair of the patient. The efficacy for all sorts of 
purpo-es of the small shiines {hluinijdti) which dot the country, 
tjenerallv toml'S of holv men, is firmlv belicveil in. When a 
villager desiics anything very strongly he makes a vow [maniiat) 
to present sumething at one of these shrines, commonly a rag tied 
to a tree above the tomb ; or the offering has some reference to 
the wish that ha-^ been granted ; one shrine is specially good for 
curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the suppliant success 
in litigation ; another is good for tooth-ache, and so on through a 
long list, though in general the shrines have no speciality of 
this kind, but ai'e supposed to help those who come to them in 
whatever their need may be. The shrines are great tree preservers, 
as no one dares to cut down a tree or even cariy away fallen -wootl 
from gra’i'c, Living drive a brisk trade in charms 
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and amulets to serve all soi ts of purposes. There is a spring in 
the Phaphra ildija Avhere Irarren rvomen can hecome fruitful and 
another near Shah oIuhanimadAvali. rvhicdi wa-^ miraeuh iisly revealed 
to a pious boy, rvlio was too good to live lono- afterwards. Pilgrims 
visit this from as far away as Kohat. IMiracle.s have not ceased heie 
as yet, and can even be ])erfoi'med to order, as one po/i/' offered to 
perform one for the special benefit of -an officer employed in the dis- 
ti’ict. Legends about saints aud/az/ir."- are numerous, but generally 
of the most commonplace and unintei'esting character. One con- 
nected with the shrine above Kallar Kahar i,', however, rather 
striking. Long ago a foqrr came fiom tlie .south country, and, ivheu 
he had reached the Thai, a black deer met him and fcdlowed him. 
So they two journeyed on together, and came to tlie hill which is 
above Kallar Kahar; and after many day.s ihe/iiijir died thoi'e, and 
the black deer, refusing to be comfortetl, hiy down and died aLo ; 
and ever afterward®, when the village cattle went brorvsitig over the 
place of their burial, they fell sick and died, so tnc peo]'de avoided 
that place, for they said a Jin is there; but by-and-bye tlie saint of 
Makhdnm Jehania came that way, and to him they told their tale, 
and he going to the place, when he had jirayed, said to the }'eople 
that there is no jii, but the l,»ody of a holy fccjir: then they 
gathered themseh'e.s together, and built a fair shrine to which many 
folk still resort; and the cattle grew fat and nourished, as they have 
never done since. This legend docs not seem to be 3Iuhaminadan, 
and thefaijir is called Sakhi Aim Ikilio, which looks like a remnant 
of Buddhism. 

The Per. T. L. beoir, in charge of the Jhelum Mission, ghe.s 
the following account of Mi-slun work in the district uj) to the 
year 1904 ; — 

“ In the beginning of the vear lt>7 4 the Kev. E. I'. Swift Avas 
sent into the Jhelum Distiict l>y the American Lnited Presbyterian 
Mission, whose headquarters are at Sialkot, to o]jeu up Mission 
Avork. A Mission house was erected In' him and Avork commenced. 
Two years later he Avas succeeded by the Rca'. T. 1j. Scott who in 
1878 erected a Jlissiou Church in tlie Aaya Bazar, iu Avhich weekly 
serA'ices Avere held, and iu AS'hich also an xknglo- Vernacular Middle 
School for boys was opened. This school Avas subseiprently discon- 
tinued for lack of funds, as no GuA'erument grant -in-a\d AA'as giA'cn. 

'■ Tins building was totally destroyed by the Hood lu 1890. 

‘‘ A girls' school was also opened in 187^, AA'hieh is sf'li being 
successfully carried on, and is uoav under the superii.tendence of 
Miss E. M. Gordon. In 19U4 the number of pupils was 74, o 
Christians, 7 Muhammadans and the rest Hindus. 

“ In l89-j-9b a Zeirana Ho>pital Avas erected iu the city. Avhich 
Avas long in charge of JIi's. S. E. Johnson, n. n., Avho died after 
twelve years faithful serA'lce iu 1902, and Avas succeeded by 
Miss J. P. Simpson, ai, d,. who joined in December 1902. 
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“Ill this year also a neii' 'Mission Church was built on the road 
leading to the Kachahrf ; in this Church weekly services are held, 
two .'Services on the Sabbath, and two during the week : these aie 
all well attended bj* the Native Christian community and others. 
The number baptised, infant and adult, aggregates 209, and our 
Christian community numbers about 100 : of the number baptised 
many have gone to other stations, ivhere they are working in 
offices, and fill various posts. 


“In 1892 an Anglo- Vernacular School for boys was opened in 
the village of Sangoi, which is about ten miles distant from the city : 
in this school 186 boys are now receiving instruction. 

“ In 1900 a school of the same grade was opened in Jhelum 
city, in which 212 boys are now under instruction, 

“ Evangelistic woi'k is also carried on )iy native evangelists, 
and Billie readers, who Avork in the villago.s, and also preach in the 
Bazar. Zanana AVork is also carried on by the ladies of the 
Mission and their Bible Avomen. Our colporteur also does good 
AVork in circulating good books, both in English and vernacular, in 
this and other districts. 

“ xklthough Ave cannot lay claim to great succe.ss, yet AA"e feel 
that the work of the Mission has been fully established, and that it 
has been doing a good Avoi'k. 

“ In the spring of 1900 the Theological Seminary for the 
training of young men for the Mini.stry Avas transferred to Jhelum, 
and has since lieeu under the siipervi-sion of Mr. Scott as Principal : 
with him since NoA'emliej- 1900 the ReA'. R. Stewart, m. u., has been 
associated. It is not as yet ceiTain AA'hether this institution will 
be located here permanently or not. It has been doing good AVork 
in supplying teachers and preachers tor the Native Christian 
community in all the Mission JJi.striets, and also in supplying Bible 
teachers for our schools ’’ 

The Good Samaritan Dispensary, so long under the charge of 
the late Mrs. S E. Johnson, Ai. n., is doing excellent work in 
Jhelum : in 190U 6,579 noAv cases Avere treated and 6,659 return 
visits 'Acre recewed, making a total of 16,2-jS cases ; in the in-door 
depai tment 118 women and 2J children Avere treated : in the 
surgical department 52 major and 115 minor operations were 
[)erformed. Miss Simpson, Ai. n., is uoav in charge. 

A feAV years ago, in Octolxu’ 1899, an .^nglo-Vernacular Middle 
School was opened at Dahval in the central Salt Range, the land for 
the buildings, Avhich cost over Rs. 10,000, being given by the jjrincipal 
local landholders : it is in charge of Iavo Roman Catholic Fathers 
and one Brother ; their AVork is not eAUingolistic, but i.s confined to 
teaching and proA'iding medical treatment, for Avhich purpose a 
dispensary is maintained. The school appears to Ije meeting Avith 
great success, the number of boys on the rolls in 1904 being 230. 
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Dailij life. 

The Church of England Mission at Find DMan Khan, founded CHAP. 1, C. 
by the late Key. W. Gordon, who feU in the Afghan War, has within population. 
recent years been given up. The tuwn is now visited by the 
Jhelum Missionaries of the American Mission and the native 
workers in connection with it. 

As regards occupations, in the sense of employment or means occupationH 
of liveldiood, it is sufficient to note briefly here how the population (empioymenu 
is divided between the main heads adopted at the eensu.s of 1901 ; — 

Agricultural ... ... ti2 per cent of the population. 


Industrial ... , . 2U ditto. 

Commercial and professional 3-1- ditto. 

Administration ... ... 2 ditto. 

Independent ... ... 3? ditto. 

Personal service ... ... 31 ditto. 

Others (chiefly unskilled 

labour) ... .. i ditto. 


The following paragraphs descril'.e the daily routine of theagri- 
culturi.st’s life, and the nccu[>ations with which the time is taken up. 

The men of the agricultural jmjntlatiou are more or le.ss life, 
employed in some one nr other of theo])erations of husbandry all the 
year round, and this is specialh the case wiiere their land is 
irrigated from wells ; there, in the hot season, the peasant's daily 
life issomeAvhat as folbws : he gets up about 2 a.m., gives a feed to 
his bullocks, and goes to sleep again till pist before datvii, Avhen he 
gets up, has a smoke, ^ays his prayers, if given that way, and goes 
off with his bullock to work his well or plough his fields. If it is 
his turn to get water from the well, he keeps Ins bullocks at work 
perhaps all day or all night, in relays, until his turn is at an end. 

If not he unyokes his bullocks about midday, and turns them loose 
to graze Avhile he himself has a siesta. When it begins to get 
cooler in the afternoon, he doe^ more light work in the fields, 
weeding, cleaning out his irrigation channels, etc. At sunset he 
goes home, ties up his bullocks, milks tbe cows, gets his supper, 
has a smoke, and a chat rvith his felloAVS at the village gathering 
place {ddira), and goes to bed about 10 p.m. At harvest he 
labours at cutting and gathering the crops all day long In the 
cold weather he gets ii)) about G-30 a. m. and the day’s routine is 
mireh the same, excejit that he works all day, does not take a 
siesta, and goes earlier to bed, changing his hours of getting up 
and going to bed, as the day shorten.- or lengthens. The peasant, 
whose cidtivatioir depends on river floods or rain, has a somewhat 
similar routine, except that his labour is not so constant, and varies 
greatly according to the abundance or scarcity of moisture. In such 
tracts, when rain falls, every available plough is takerr out, and the 
fields are alit'e with men arrd oxen taking advantage of the welcome 
moisture ; but when a lengthened drought occur’s, the fields are 
deserted, and the peasant finds it difficult to employ hi.s time. The 
above (from the Shahpur Gazetteer with a few omissions), needs 
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qualification in one or two points : it is not very often, except in 
the riveiain, thattlie peasant gets up as early as half-past six on the 
cold winter morning’s : in the hills espec'.ally he will not leave his 
house, if he can help it, until he has comfortably disposed of his 
moiiiing’ roil : the proitortion of the people who have wells is in this 
district verv small, and it is only in tlie l iVerain that they entail 
I hr- ninvmiidnn labour described above. December and January 
are ihe .dlackt’St moniiis and blip ownei of i mirri gated land ha.s 
then but little to occupy lii.s time. 

'the real occupation.', in litV of a woman itegin when she 
marries. When she finailv goes to Iter husband’s liouse, she is 
generally red with fat things atid e.i.cnsed from labonr for the first year, 
but afterwards Ijegins a., round of drudneiA , wdiich ends onlv when 
there is no strength to endure it. 1'he first thing done on rising 
ill the muruiug is tn griial the co’'ii for the dav"'. food of the family, 
then the inil'k has to be churned for butter; that done, water has to 
be fetched, tdway.s two and sometimes live; .sometimes the 

well or water.sonrce is clo.se Ity, and scinetimes far away. .Back 
from the well, the morning mea.l lias to be cooked and carried to 
the husband wherever he may be in tlso fields. Back from the 
field she ma\ oat her own breakia^-t In herself, and afterwards spin 
the cotton, d.ini the clothes, and aci as laundress. Then follo’w.s 
another round of gi’indiiig aial the pre]);n‘;‘ition of nb'/, or vegetables 
for the evening meal: ne.xt water In'- pi l>e fetched a second time, 
and (liiiner cooked and .'eiwed t>! the husband, Tier OAvn dinner, 
and a turn at tlie ^piiiiuiig wheel, fiin'lie" the da\ , In addition 
to all this, Women are burdened with the ordinary domestic cares 
of the familv. and with .'-everal duties belui.iging to the farm. Most 
of the cotton picking (r/o.nm'i) is done by them: they "watch the 
ripening crops, glean the fields at harvest, and in the lower classes 
carry raannie to the fickls, avecd the crops, and make themselves 
generally useful : nio.'.t of them also repair the house walls tvhen 
injured after rain. Of course this description does not apply to 
women who live in i>dr<hi, but of such there are not many in the 
district, except in the houses of cert liu Chandhris and Sayyads. 

The h.igiier the tribe conies in social precedence, the le.ss the 
women help the men in outdoor 'vork. Thus Gakkhar and Jaiijua 
women take little or no jjart in .such labour, s : the women in the 
less particular tribes do almost all kinds of agricultural work, except 
ploughing and clod-cni.shing. 

The twenty -four hours are divided into eight watches (pahar), 
of three hours each nominally, but of ludetinUe and varying length 
in practice. 'I’lie mo.st common of the manes for the different times 
of day are the following : — 

Snnjlii crJn, t.ai-ly lui.niiug, b-fer.* du'.vii. 

^aiihtz ctlo, die tune of moruiug prayer, half an hour before sniirise. 

Badda vela, dawn to sunrise. 

Chhd vela, sunrise to 9 or 10 a.m. 
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Roti vela, breakfast time, about 10 to 11 a.m. 

DopaJiar, uoon. 

Dhalle hue din, early afternoon, about 1 p.m. 

Peshi vela, about 2 to 8 p.m. 

Niddht peshi vela,^'-^ mid-afternoon, about 3 to 4 p.m. 

Bigar vela, late afterncion. 

Din andar bdhar, just before sunset. 

Din latha, sunset. 

Nimdsha, twilight evening. 

Boti vela, supper time, about 8 p.m. 

Khau-pia, after supper. 

Kuftd vela, bed time, about 9 p.m. 

Addhi rat, midaight. 

The fotlowing, fi’om Mr. Wilson’s Shalipur Gazetteer, is 
equally true of this district ; — 

“The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ greatly 
from those in vogue in European countries. Women are not treated with 
such deference, and are ignored as much as possible out of doors. When 
a husband and wife are walking together, she follows at a respectful 
distance behind. A woman should not mention the nam* of her husband 
or of his agnates older than her by generation. Words denoting connec- 
tion by marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man generallv speaks 
of his father-in-law (sauhra) as his uncle {chdeha). It is shameful for a 
man to go to his married daughter’s house, or to take anything from her 
or her relations : on the other hand a son-in-law is an honoured guest in 
his father-in-law’s house. When a married woman goes to visit her 
mother, it is proper for the women of the family, both on her arrival and 
departure, to make a great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 

“ When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or each puts 
out his hands towards the other’s knee : or if tliey are very groat friends 
they embrace each other breast to breast, first on one side and then on the 
other. If a man meets a holy person [plr), he tone les the latter’s feet by 
wav of salutation. Shoull acquaintances pass one anothei, o le says 
8aldm alaikum (peace be on tnee), and the other replies Wa ulaikum 
ussalAm (and on thee be peace). They then enquire after each other’s 
health, the usual question being ‘ Is it well?’ (khaire), and the answer 
“ fairly ” (vul), or ‘ thanks (to God) ’ {shukr). When a visitor comes to the 
house he is saluted with a welcome (dmi or Ji dm), aud answers ^bless- 
ings be on thee ’ {khair hovi). The use of chairs and tables is b'^coming 
more common, but it is usual for a peasant when resting eirherto sit on 
his heels {athruha), or to squat on the ground cross-legged [patthull'i) , 
or to sit on the ground with his arms round his kuees, or with his chddar 
tied round his waist and knees [goth) to support his back. 

“ Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as iu Europe, a nod of 
the head means ‘ yes ’ or ‘ come,’ and a shake of the head moans ‘ denial.’ 
Thus a backward nod means ‘ enquiry,’ a click with a toss of the head 
means ‘no,’ jerking the fingers inward means ‘I do uot know,’ hold- 
the palm inwards and shaking the head is a sign of prohibition, holding 
up the thumb [thutth] means ‘ contemptuous refusal,’ wagging the mid ile 
finger [dhiri) provokes a person to anger, aud holding up the open palm 
is a great insult. In beckoning a person the hand is held up, palm out- 
wards, and the fingers moved downwards and inwards.” 

(1) In Tallagang pic/id?i iu the riverain and Thai piclMa pahar, in the [lilh .aud 
Chakwal nadda vela or pichhdin are used, and in Jhelum laudhi vela. 
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• CHAP. I, C. The main staple of the food of the people is wheat : this is 
A>opaiation. supplemented by hdlra, which is generally eaten instead of wheat 
during ureat part of the winter, and is rightly supposed to be very 
sustaining. These two grains alone are thought to be proper 
sustenance for grown men: maize, rice, 'moth, and barley are 
all pleasant now and then for a change, but are only fit to nourish 
women, children, and horses; but in the well-tracts maize is more 
commonly eaten. The bdjra cakes are supplemented in the season 
with the sdfi or green stuff furnished by the green leaves of gram or 
mustard. The regular meals are two, one in the morning about 10 
A.M. and the other at sunset ; but occasionally, in the hot weather 
generally, another light meal is taken quite early in the morning, 
consisting of the remnants of the last evening’s food, with some 
butter-milk {Ijissi). The regular morning meal consists of cakes of 
wheat or bdjra flour, lassi, and perhaps a little (jhi and pepper to add 
a flavour : and the evening meal is much the same, with the addition 
of some kind of ddl, or any vegetables that can be procured. M eat 
is eaten by all that can afford it, and milk is lai’gely consumed at 
all times : meat and sweetmeats {hahva) are essential on the 
occasion of the ’Ids, or when friends are gathered together to help in 
carrying out some heavy piece of embanking or other work : such 
gatherings are called vancjdr, and are rather common. Meals are 
cooked at home in the cold weather and at the village tandur by 
the Machhl in the hot months, though in parts of the district this 
is not the custom : the Machhi receives a handful of corn per day 
per family, and his fuel consists of thorns, refuse, or bdjra stalks, 
&c. The men of the household eat first, and after them the women. 
It is not unusual in addition to the meals above referred to, to take 
a little parched gram or other light sustenance about three o’clock 
in the afternoon : this is called shortly the Iniidhe vela : and the early 
morning meal, consisting of theleavings of the previous day, is called 
“ child vela ” ; or rather these are the names of the times of day at 
which these meals are taken. The meals themselves are called 
pichdin and child, respectively. 


Number of s^rs consum- 
ed annually by an aver- 
age family of i 

Agricultoral 

population. 

N'on-agricul- 
tural popula- 
tion. 

Wheat ... 

000 

- - 

775 

Barley 

40 


Gram 

40 

... 

Bajra 

240 

17.') 

Pulses 

130 

100 

Total 

1,050 

1,050 


The figures given in 
the margin are from an 
estimate furnished by 
the District authorities 
for the Famine Report 
of 1879 : the family is 
supposed to consist of 
two adults, two chil- 
dren, and one agfed 
person. 


Press t The clothing of the men varies slightly in different parts of the 

Clothing of district : everywhere a pagri or pag is worn,'*^ which generally grows 

(1) Sometimes ilUpenged with, however, by the youth of the Find Dadau Khan River 
Bank’ vrbo often go bareheaded, especially amongst the Goudals. 
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bigger-with, the social importance of the -wearer : a sheet of cotton 
stuff, which is always of country make, is wrapped round the loins 
and reaches nearly to the ankle, and is called tahmad, t >ngaf ovmajhla.; 
but in many cases, specially among those who have much official 
business, the t'l hinud g’ives place to the ’pdijdwxs. The upper part rf 
the body is clothed in a tunic or hwia of countiy cloth worn tight 
and short in the Jhelum Tahsil, but elsewhere loose, wide-sleeved 
and reaching nearly to the knees. By many of the younger 
men, however, especially in the Thai and in parts of Tallagang, 
the hirfa is not worn at all, but everyone alike wraps himself in a 
cotton sheet or chddar arranged shawl-wise. This is the dress for 
The hot weather. In the cold weather the anga, a sort of loose coat, 
wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the knee, is put on by 
many over the Iciirta, and in addition to this, in the east and south of the 
district, the .diddar is replaced by the dohov or stout doubled sheet 
of cotton stuff. Elsewhere a woollen blanket called loi is used 
instead of the dohar : this is generally of coarse stuff, and rich people 
eschew it in favour of the or light quilt. The shoes (jntti) 

are of the ordinary kind, but in the hills ai’e often replaced by 
Sandals called khei t or chapli. 

The taste for European cloth has spi’ead largely amongst the 
well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats and for 
waistcoats ; but it is still but little used by the common folk. Men 
of position often wear a long chogha or coat with roomy sleeves 
and a dopata or shawl worn plaid fashion across the shoulders. 

Near the river the Avomen Avear a skirt called najhli, but else- 
AAffiere the Avide loose trousers called suWian are in common use : in 
Chakwal especially these are made full of overlapping pleats, so 
that from 30 and 40 yards of stuff are often used for a single pair. 
They are almost invariably made of coloured country stuff. Kurtas 
are avoiti universally, hanging loose over the band of the sutthan 
Over all the cJidiiu/d'^' is arranged shawl-Avise, being also brought over 
the head like a hood. The same dress is worn throughout the year, 
but the thickness of the material varies. 

The chief difference among the Hindvis is that they tie their 
turbans in another Avay, and that the shop-keeping classes in 
some parts of the district use the dhofi or loin-cloth. The women 
also dress their hair differently. The ordinary Muhammadan, of 
both sexes, can be distinguished at a glance from the ordinary 
Hindu, but the difference is one of general appearance more 
than of dress ; though in a number of little points that does differ 
too ; for instance MAihammadan women largely use blue stuff, while 
Hindus avoid this on religious grounds, and adopt some other 
colour, commonly red. 


lU Vi ‘ differs from the tulai or lef mentioned in another parafrraph. 
-> also called 6 ooiuui or saldra, but the latter is of peculiar make, 
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A ring, generally a silver seal ring, is the only ornament mncli 
used by the men, with much more commonly an amulet (tdiviz) of 
some kind on the arm or neck. Boys do, hovrever, sometimes wear 
ornaments, which are discarded gradually with advancing years ; 
anklet wristlets, necklaces, and earrings are all sometimes to be 
seen ; but the practice of loading boys with jeAvellery is in decay. 

The ornaments worn by women are limited only by the want 
of money to buy more. It would be tedious to give a complete list 
of these often barbarous trinkets ; amongst the most common are 
the ivdli or earrings, hdr or chain necklaces, hhairatta or armlets, 
t'll'hi or frontlets, gol'an'i or heavy bangles, ha^nsli or necklaces, l-ari 
or anklets, Jcangan or bangles, chaJIa or rings, natli, fnildlc, andlaungh 
nose-rings, all very ugly and all laid aside in widowhood, drsi or 
huge finger rings set with looking glasses worn on the thumb and 
many more. Some of the ornaments used are of considerable weight ; 
but it is said that no woman has ever been heard to complain that 
her ornaments are too heavy. 

The dwellings of the people throughout the district consist of 
one or more room.s called Jcothds, with a courtyard (vehra), often 
common to several houses, in front : it is generally Availed in, but 
sometimes only set round with a loose thorn hedge. The rooms 
are ordinaiily built of clay, gradually piled up in successive layers 
and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are used 
as sleeping places in the hot Aveather. In the courtyard is gene- 
rally seen a manger (called I'hnrli), also of clay, for the cattle, and 
a shed in which the cattle are sheltered from the cold in the winter 
months : sometimes, however, especially in the hills, and even in 
the houses of the well-to-do, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling- 
house, access to their part of it being through the main living 
rooms. Where stone is abundant, as it is in most parts of the 
district, the houses are built of small boulders cemented together 
with clay ; as, howcA'er, walls built in this Avay have little or no 
power of resisting min, tlse I’oof is always supported on strong 
posts driven into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. As a nde the houses of the peasants are 
built for them by the village carpentei' or pottei', aaTio receive their 
food while the work is going on, and a present of clothes or money 
when it is finished : payment for work at a fixed rate is only made 
by the Khatris and other non-agriculturists. The timber used for 
roofing is usually or in the plains and Zia or p/nddZ, in 

the Irlls and plateau, beams of deodar or !<hisham being seen only 
in the houses of the rich. 

Many of the wealthy money-lenders and traders, and a few of 
the lending Chaudhris, l.ave built themselves havcUs of squared 
and dressed stone, cemented Avith mortar, or of good burnt brick- 
Avork : and most of the nerver mosques in the better villages are 
also o-pnerallv so built. 
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Inside the houses are in general kept scrupulously clean, the popS^ion. 
walls leeped and polished, or sometimes whitewashed, with the 
pots and pans of the household arranged upon shelves or in 
recesses. In the matter of ventilation, however, the houses leave a 
good deal to be desired. 

The furniture in the houses of the common people consists Furniture, 
chiefly of necessaries ; first there are the receptacles for storing 
grain, which have been already referred to : these are made by the 
women of the household of fine white clay mixed w ith chopped 
straw. The larger kind called sahar, hotld or gdhl is square and 
holds forty or fifty maunds : the smaller (kalhoti) are cylindrical 
and hold only a few maunds. Next are to be seen some spinning 
wheels, as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning milk ; 
a hand mill or two for grinding corn ; an instrument for cleaning 
cotton ; a number of large circular baskets with or without lids, 
made of reeds {khdri, pitdva, etc.), in tvhich are kept or carried 
articles of clothing and all kinds of odds and ends ; trays of reeds 
for winnowing ; a set of wooden measures for grain ; a variety of 
cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a sort of bell metal ; a 
number of earthenware pots and pans in which are stored grain, 
condiments, and other articles of food (earthenware A'essels are 
generally for every day use and metal ones for guests or jn'i .s ; a 
coarse iron sieve ; a pestle and mortar, and a few othei- similar 
things. There is usually a quilt of cotton (ivl tl or Jrf) for each 
person, and some common blankets, useful for carrying hliusd and for 
other purposes. These, with a few stools and cots (manji), and 
perhaps one or two better bedsteads (palang), for honoured guests, 
complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage. Everything 
is neatly aivanged in order : space has to be economised, and things 
not in use are disposed on shelves, etc. 

The Dhanni houses require separate mention ; there the people 
take great pride in their abodes, which are kept very neat and clean : 
and it is a point of honour with the Dhanni housewife, even the 
poorest, to cover the wall of her main TOOni with skeins of cotton, 
vessels of brass and tin, cheap looking-glasses, tinsel *ornaments 
and the like ; while the corners are filled with piles of reed baskets, 
quilts, etc., all kept for show and never used. 

On death, with the Musalmans, the bodj* is washed by the mv.llah Disposal of 
or his wife, according to sex, and the grave having been dug, it is 
taken to the graveyard, and interred, the prayers appointed being read 
by the mullah { Jiniil::a),and money or grain being distriimted to the 
omdlahs and the poor : the aim « so given are called adcnf The 
corpse is buried, wrapped in a long winding sheet, face to the w'est, 
head to north : gravestones are set up in most parts of the district, 
and it is generally possible to di-^tinguish between the graves of men 
and women by the manner in which this is done : in one part the 
male has the gravestone at one end, and the women at the other ; 
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CH AP- 1 , C. elsewhere, one sex has the stone placed parallel with the length of 
Population, the grave, and the other has it parallel with the breadth ; in other 
Disposal of there is no such distinction. On return from the funeral the 

the dead. relations in some parts ghm a funeral feast: the Qinan is read 
at the grave until the first Thursday, when food is given to the 
relations, the priests, and the poor, this being called cJiautha : and 
well-to-do people give another feast on the 40th day also, and keep up 
the reading of the Quran over the grave until then ; but this is rare. 
The funeral feast is sometimes put off for very long periods by those 
w^ho cannot afford to give it at once. The funeral expenses in 
families with a reputation to maintain are very heavy, second 
onl 7 to those incurred on the occasion of a wedding. 


Among the Hindus no food is cooked on the day of the event 
in the house in which the death occurred, neighbours prornding what 
is necessary : if the deceased was of advanced age, it was formerly 
the custom to make some show of rejoicing, sweets being given 
for 1 3 days to friends coming to condole, and the relations being 
summoned, from near and far, after that ireriod to a succession of 
feasts lasting for three days : this custom is falling into disuse now. 
Ordinarily the house remains in mourning while the funeral cere- 
monies Zuitoh) are in progress for 13 days, or in some 

cases 11 days after that all clothes and metal vessels are purified 
and the old earthenware (iharas and other utensils are replaced 
liy new ones, the period of mourning being at an end. The body 
of the deceased person is cremated soon after death in the usual 
way, and on the fourth day from the day of death, a bone from 
each limb is collected and put in a bag covered Avith deerskin, 
and sent off to the Ganges, the same day if possible, in charge of 
a Brahman or relative : if this cannot be done, the bones are 
deposited m the Avails of the dharmadl, or buried, and eventually 
sent to the Ganges, nearly always within the year : on the return 
of the messenger from 'the Ganges the Brahmans are feasted in 
thanksgiving for his safe return. 


Amusements 
and festivals. 
Games. 


one man runs out into the 
as they circle round each 


Thougl^ he leads in general a hard laborious life, the agricul- 
turist of this district allows himself a certain amount of time for 
recreation : attendance at marriages and other domestic celebrations 
affords one means of breaking the monotonv of his life : and a fair 
or tAVo ai’e probably visited in the course of the year. There 
are also games of Aurrious kinds, though the extent to Avhich 
these are indulged in varies a good deal in different parts. The 
best known is that called pifhnidL, a sort of prisoner’s base; 

open and is pursued Iry two more ; 
other the first man tries to hit or 
touch one of the other trvo, and get away before thej^ can catch 
him ; they try to seize and throw him, but must not do so until he 


(0 The rule ia 11 days for Brahmans, 13 for Khatria, 16 for Banias, and 30 for Jhiwars, etc, 
The first two make up almost the whole Hindu population of the district. 
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has touched them. The game seems a very dull one to -watch, but 
those -ft’ho are interested in the players do not think so, and the 
excitement is sometimes so great as to lead to rioting ; there is 
generally a great hnv.di match at the Choa Saidan Shah fair in 
April, when a game between the champions of the Dhanni and 
those of the Thai, or some contest of the kind, is watched with 
absorbing interest by thousands of spectators. 

The following vivid description of the proceedings on these 
occasions is taken from an article in the Civil and Military 
Gazette : — 

“ A game which is peculiar to the Sale Range is called kaudi or 
•pirkaiidi, and causes great excitement and competition among the athletes 
of the villages in that neighbourhood. I have seen it played at Choa 
Saidan Shah, a picturescpie little village in the heart of the Range. Once 
a year a Muhammadan religious fair takes place there, and the champion- 
ship for the year is then deemed. Toe arena consists of a very stony 
ploughed field in the valley, and the audience, which sometimes amounts 
to .'ll, 000 or 6,000 persons, finds seats principally on the slope of an adjoin- 
ing lidge overlooking it, while those chiefly interested in the competitors 
squat and stan l round the remaining three sides of the ground which is 
about 100 yards square. The scene is most striking when observed from 
the far side of the valley, with a glistening stream in the for eground, the 
greenest of woods on the flanks, and the rocky hillside for a backgiound ; 
the centre is occupied by the spectators, who are ail dressed in their best, 
and the snow-white turbans and garments of some mingled with the 
brightest coloured robes of others make a tout ensemble which is well worth 
seeing. The most skilful players ot the competing villages turn out 
devoid of clothing, with the exception of tight loin cloths in the shape of 
bathitig garments, which are most gorgeously embroidered in gold or 
silver on a brightly coloured backgiound; they fi>rm separate little groups 
at two sides of the square, Avhere they are supported by their friends and 
backers. AVhilo awaiting their tuiu to play, the various groups inter- 
change derisive remarks and call out challenges, which are not always so 
politely worded as might be wished. One man is selected from a group 
and advances to the centre of the arena, wdiere he takes running leaps, 
slaps his thighs and arms and in various Avays gives one to understand 
that he is a hero. This is the challenge to all-comcrs and considerable 
discussion at once ensues as to which village and which men of that village 
are to accept it. Two opponents are finally selected, and they advance 
towards the challenger slapping, leaping and looking remarkably bold. 
The hero does not always look upon his opponents as Avorthy for combat 
and perhaps refuses to meet them ; this leads to further discussion, and 
frequently gives rise to violent quarrels, which would be likely to end in a 
general fight Avmre it not for the presence of the police and civil officials 
who have been told off to keep order. If the challenger deems his 
opponents fit persons to meet, he prepares to do so by crouching and 
giving his muscles a fcAV more slaps, then as they come up he dodges, 
leaping like a deer every time he avoids them, or pushes and slaps them 
off in none too gentle a manner ; their object is to throw the challenger 
over and make his back and shoulders touch the ground, while he tries to 
tackle one at a time and do likewise. To keep the opponents off he is 
alloAved to slap, push or throw them over, or to trip them up in any manner 
he can, so that when a strong man is in the field some of the blows dealt 
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and falls received seem enough to kill any ordinary mortal ; particularly 
when one of the competitors takes a double somersault backwards and 
lands with his head on a large stone. If the two manage to throw the 
challenger, their party have to send out a man, and so the game continues 
perhaps for several days until the champion has been determined.” 

In Tahsil Jlielum another form of kaudi is played, requiring 
a good deal less exertion than that above described. IVo men stand 
facing each other bare-breasted, one hits the other with his open 
palm, the whole game consisting in his endeavour to do so 
without letting his opponent catch hold of his wrist. This is 
also called saunchi. 

Kaudi Kaha.ddi, the favoniite game of young boys, is quite 
different from both the above ; it is very similar to prisoners’ base 
as played by English boys. 

Wresthng matches also arouse great interest, but very seldom 
take place : in fact this is hardly a village game at all. Lifting 
heavy weights (bugdar), the use of Indian clubs (mungli), and 
throwing a heavy stone, are all popular amusements. Tent- 
pegging is practically confined to Tallagang and the Dhanni, and 
even there is less kept up than it used to be : in some villages, 
however, such as Liiwa and Tamman, the Malliks are still very 
fond of it : they cannot be said to be very skilful at it, no doubt 
for want of sufficient practice ; but whatever the skill shown, an 
interested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud. The 
Chaudhrfs, in Chakwal and Tallagang particularly, go in a good 
deal for hawking, coursing, or more rarely shooting. 

It is in the Dhanni that most time is given to amusements : 
the reckless improvident people of this tract are tolerable agricul- 
turists, but they are ever ready to snatch at an excuse for taking 
a holiday, somewhat at the expense of their cultivation : they 
attend every fair within reach, and take great delight in bullock 
matches, quail fights, and similar diversions ; dog fighting was 
recently added to their list of amusements, the dogs, called hullis, 
being partly of buU-dog blood; but the result of the dog fights 
was so often that the owners ' fought too, that this practice was 
prohibited. 

The boys have a number of games, some of them resembling^ 
those played by English boys : it is scarcely necessary to describe 
them. 

There are 33 known melas in the district. These are o-ene- 
rally called fairs, but are really semi-religious gatherino-s. They 
are nearly all connected with shrines, and the principal features 
of the viela are the making of offerings to the shrine and the 
distribution of food from the shrine laagar. Most melas are unim- 
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portant. Five of the principal are noted beloiy 



Name of the fair or 

mela. 

Estimated 

attendance. 

Miana Mobra 

Bs. 

4,000 

Garat 

8,000 

Tilla 

600 

Katia 

10,000 

Choa Saidan Sbah 

10,000 


Eejiabss. 


In the Pabbi. On all the Thursdays of Baisdkh, at the 
shrine of Shah Sufaid, which is said to cure lepers. 
No traffic. Kaudi playing and quail-fighting. 

In the Government ralch. The people assemble dur- 
ing the months of Asauj, Chet and Baisdkh to drink 
the waters of a small medicinal spring which is 
purgative, and said to have been blessed by Shah 
Usman Ghazi. As the water is scanty there is 
often a fight, and there is therefore a police guard. 
People come here from great distances. 

A mela held in honour of the Tilla Jogi on Sheoratri, 

At Katas, on 1st BaisuJch and for four days after. 

At Choa Saidan Shah, from 2oth Chet to 2nd Baisdkh, 
Chiefly religions. No traffic. Katas is of course 
mainly for Hindus and Choa Saidan Shah for 
Musalmans. The two places are about two miles 
apart. The attendance is sometimes much greater 
than is here stated. 


CflAP.I.C. 
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Of the remaining melas attached to shrines, those at Dharabiin 
Chakw^ and Jabbi in Tallaorana:, are the most noticeable. 

O 0 3 

There appears to be nothing noteworthy or nnnsnal in the Nam«i and 
personal names in common nse in the districts ; unless it be the use 
of such high-sounding appelations as Adalatzar, Abuzar, Gushtasaf 
Elan, Lahrasaf Khan, Arjasaf Khan, which some of the Gakkhars 
and others of Domeli and the tract adjoining, occasionally adopt ; 
and which are probably unusual amongst Punjali agTiculturists. 

The use of abbreviations is extremely common ; Mamdii for 
Muhammad Khan, Maiilii for Mania Baklish, Ditta for Allah Ditta, 

Faja for Faiza Khan are instances. 

As regards titles something has been said elsewhere : the com- 
monest is that of “Raja ” applied to any Gakkhar or Janjda, and 
to the principal families of many other tribes, including most Raj- 
puts, the Kbokbars of Find Dadan Khan, and others. The Awans, 
or rather their headmen, use the title of “ Mallik,” Man’s, Kassars, 
and Kahuts the name of “ Chaudhri which is also used by Jats and 
others. The Giijars use “ Chaudhri” or “Mehr.” Amongst Hmdds 
the usual titles are in vogue ; but Mubials and Gadhioks are mostly 
addressed as “ Mehta.” The curious nse by the Jogis of Tilla of the 
Musalman title of “ Fir ” has already bee . noticed ; it has no doubt 
arisen from their residence for many centuries in a Aluh iinina Ian 
tract where this title is applied to Sayyad.s and Quveshis, the 
spiritual advisers of the Musalmans. 
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It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of tbe ifealth 
of tbe commercial and industrial classes. The income-tax collections 
for the nine years ending 1900 gave, on the average, 1,060 persons 
who paid about Ks. 24,000 every year. The amount is practically 
stationary. It may be said generally that a very large proportion 
of the artisans in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows 
in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the 
harvest thau are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 
taking the form of a fixed share of the produce, while even where 
this is not the case the demand for the products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather- 
workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
the hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed in Chapter II, 
Section A. 



CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC, 


Section A.— Agriculture. 



The area of the district is divided as follows ; — 


chp.ii,a. 

Cnitivated ... 

Per cent. 

41 

Agricnltnre 

Culturable waste 

7 

Araas, 

Government forests .. . 

12 


Other unculturable waste ... 

40 



The last item consists chiefly of ravines, torrent-beds, hills 
and rivers. 


The land under cultivation has, at the recent re-measurements, 
been classified as follows : — 

Ui) ^NahH — band irrigated ftom (i) wells, (li) canals, (Hi) 

AhC' ) 

Saildb . — Land affscted by river floods. 

Hail . — Unirrigated land regularly manured. 

Bdrdni awwal , — Unirrigated laud receiving drainage from 
higher ground and not wholly dependent on its own 
rainfall. 

Maira . — Ordinary level unirrigated land. 

Bahkar. — Sloping, stony, sour, or otherwise markedly in- 
ferior land. 


(iii) . 

(iv) . 

(v) . 

(«). 


(vii ) . 
{viii ) . 


Clasiificatiaa 
sf land. 


For the purposes of the assessment calculations, however, such 
minuteness was unnecessary, and only four classes were adopted : 
(t) irrigated, {ii) saildb, {Hi) hail and hirdni I, {iv) maim and 
rakhar. 

The real distinction between classes of land in this district 
(apart from the obvious difference between irrigated and unirrigated, 
and between manured and unmanured), depends on situation rather 
than cn geological or chemical conditions, though of course these 
have their influence too ; thus the first class of unmanured unirri- 
gated land receives drainage from other land; the second cla-s. 
maira, the ordinary land of the district, is level and absoi bs the 
rain that falls on it, but gets no drainage from other land, while 
the third class, rahlcar, does not as a rule retain even the rain that 
falls on it. 


As far as it goes, the above classification is the best that is 
possible, but it might have been better (as being more intelhgible 
to the zaminddrs), to record the soils in the village papers acco’ d- 
ing to their innumerable local names, classifying them afterwar ds, 
for assessment purposes, under the four heads given above ; th' 
colourless term bdrdni I used to describe the superior unm n- 
ured land is also somewhat unsatisfactory; Zns would have beer ^ 
b«tter, as it would have been more readily understood, though n. t 
a term commonly used, jiU oyer the distinct. 
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CHAP.II,A. fpijg following table shows the proportion of land in each of 
Agricalture the principal classes : — 


Cla«sifieation 
of Uad, 


Percentage ox total cdltivation of 


Taiisil. 

Irrigated. 

Saildh, 

Hail and 
Barani I, 

Muira and 
BalcJcar, 

Jhelnm 

1 

4 

11 

84 

Find Dadan Khan 

10 

10 

43 

37 

Chatwal 

1 

• • • 

13 

86 

Tallagang 

1 

... 

9 

90 

District ... 

3 

3 

17 

77 


Etccnt 

harvests. 


Crop failure has been a pronounced feature of recent harvests : 
out of 14 ciops ending Eabi 1902 there have been onlj 4 that 
have not been l)aci, and some of them have been the worst on record. 


Crap failures. The following detail of the cropping in recent years well 
illu'trates the vicissitudes of agriculture in this district : — 


Year. 

Area in thousands of acres. 

Sown. 

Matured. ^ 

Failed. 

189S-93 

1,122 

970 

152 

1893-94 

1,074 

945 

129 

1S94.D5 

1,045 

913 

132 

1 895.96 

965 

707 

268 

1896-97 

99S 

594 

399 

1897-98 

1,082 

831 

201 

1898-99 ... 

955 

620 

335 

lSOO-1900 

746 

214 

532 

li/C(J-0l 

1,145 

940 

205 

Average of nine years 

1,014 

754; 

260 


The ai uouiit of ci’ops failed, as shown above, is not exaggerat- 
ed ; on the conti-ai-y the tendency is to record too httle as l-hardha 
or failed ; but taking the figures as they stand, we see that on the 
average of the nine years 407 square miles of crops sown (or 26 
per cent, of the sowings), fail to pi'oduce anything ; even if the two 
“ famine ” years aro excluded, the failures amount to 315 square 
miles or 19 per cent.; taking this figure as normal, a rough estimate 
show.-< that the actual cash value of the seed wasted is not less than 
Pis. 2,00,(100 per annum, and that without taking account of in- 
tere.'t charges, which are often very heavy : the loss falls on the 
tenant s, if any ; but the land is usually cultivated by its owners. 

On the average (excluding famine years) about a quarter of 
the sowings fail in the kharif and about one-sixth in the rabi : in 
general the sown area varies less in the kharif than in the rabi, 
but once so the rabi crop is more secure, b«ing capable in th« 
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coldei’ winter climate of enduring even prolonged drought if well 
started. The percentage of hhardla is naturally least in the Eiver 
Bank Circles, being there about one-eighth of the sowings ; and rises 
as high as two-fifths in the arid Find Dadan Khan Thai 

Occasionally crop failure in the river bank villages is due to 
floods, or excessive rainfall, as in that (for the Jhelum valley) ever 
memorable yearj 1893, when a flood of unprecedented volume in 
the river caused great loss of stock, besides doing immense damage 
to growing crops and harvested produce ; few rabi harvests pass 
Avithout some loss by hail, but though particular Aollages are very 
severely injured, the damage is generally local. It may be said 
therefore that the failures recorded are due almost entirely to want 
of timely rainfall, only 6 per cent, of the cultitivation being protect- 
ed by irrigation or river action. 

The not A^ery important irrigation from canals and sjjrings is 
described in a later section. The well cultivation is more con- 
veniently dealt Avith here and accounts for 3 per cent, of the total 
cultivation ; it is of two kinds : in the River Bank Circle of Find 
Dadan Khan, which alone contains over half the irrigation in the 
district, one-third of the cultivation is chain, and the irrigation 
is on a large scale, the average area per well being about 1 7 
acres; in other parts of the district the land is from ’2 to 

2-8 per cent, only of the total cultivation; wells are comparatively 
numerous, but owing as a rule to the unevenness of the ground 
or the depth of the Avells, the area irrigated is very small, on the 
average about 3 acres per well ; it naturally follows that Avhere 
these small areas are in good hands (by no means always the case), 
the cropping is much heavier, and the crops on the Avhole of a 
higher class, than on the larger areas of Find Dadan Khan, 100 
acres of land producing from 130 to 190 acres of matured crops, 
against 105 in Find Dadan Khan ; the Jhelum Maidan Cii’cle is 
an exception to the general rule, for not only is the area per well 
much smaller than it might be, but ermn on the actual irrigated 
area the crop rate is only 107 acres matured per 100 acres clidlii ; 
the only reason that can be given is that the rainfall is compara- 
tively heavy and certain, and irrigation is indulged in to meet the 
owners Avants as regards vegetables and green-stuff, rather than 
for profit. 

The wells of the second kind are situated chiefly on the banks 
of the ravines which drain the Jhelum, Chakwal and Tallagang 
Tahsils, AA^hero there are commonly found low-lying strips of alluvial 
land in which they can be sunk at little cost ; similar wells are also 
sunk on tho frontage of the Jhelum river above the Bunha; and 
there are a few in the plain round Jhehxm. Some of the best arc 
ut Domeli, and at Rohtas on the Kahan, in the Kutian Kas at and 
near Eadshahan ; round Kila Dulla (Tahsil Chakwal), and on the 
Ankar at Tamman (Tahdl Tallagang) : the principal crops are 
wheat, barley, yegetables, and tobacco in the rabi ; and bdjra, 
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CHAf.II,A» maize, cotton, and vegetables in the kharif. These lands are aU 
Afmultiire ’well manured ; and they are for the most part in the hands of 
Malliars, the most industrious agriculturists in the district. On 
the other hand, some of the -vvells — especially those in Tahsil 
TaUagang — are poor, and those of later construction are not (like 
the old ones) always in the hands of Malliars, but have in many 
instances been sunk by ordinary agriculturists, who are less able 
to make them profitable. 


Bailab system 
•fenltivaiion. 


The saildh lands are the alluvial lands on the immediate banks 
and in the bed of the Jhelum river, included in the River Bank 
Circles of Tahsils Jhelum and Find Dadan Ivkin ; there are also 
some 1 ,200 acres of such land belonging to the Thai villages. Saildb 
lands are almost entirely cultivated with wheat year after year. 
A little bailey is gi’own on the poorer lands ; on those lands least 
exposed to the action of the autumn floods some hdjra and clian ; 
and on the best of the old established land two crops are taken 
year after year, maize in autumn and wheat in the spring ; but 
on the real saildh lands nothing but a rabi crop is possible, owing 
to the summer inundations. On half -formed ground coarse rice 
and sairdnk is sown, but the area so treated is scarcely worth 
notice. Also on such lands, if barley and rice are sown to- 
gether in October, the rice will not germinate till the river rises 
again the following summer; but this also is mere catch-cropping, 
and the rice so grown is coarse and poor. In short the system on 
these saildh lands is to take one rabi crop each year — which crop 
is usually wheat. Some of the wheat crops thus grown are very 
fine ; but others, especially in rainy seasons, are poor and short, 
and such land is often much choked with thistles and other weeds. 
Saildh land is not usually manured, and owing to its situation 
between branches of the river and liability to floods, it cannot 
receive the frecpient ploughings by which the condition of the 
bdrdiii land is so much improved ; nor indeed does it need such 
ploughings except to clear the land of weeds. 


enftWatlSnon Pi’opoi’hion of the land depends on 

tiBirrigated tihc local rainfall ; on these unirrigated sods the system of cropping 
followed over about three-fourths of the vholo district is what is 
usually called the two-year course ; a spring crop is followed in the 
same year by an autumn crop, and then the land lies fallow for 
the next year ; one advantage of this procedure is that the land 
is in a high state of tilth, and strengthened by a long fallow, when 
it is sown with the more valuable spring crop ; and tbe system 
also provides in a simple way for the rotation of crops ; it is, 
however, far from being strictly adhered to, being modified 
according to the seasons, -with a tendency, naturally, to prefer the 
rabi to _ the less certain and less profitable kharif. The crepa 
grovm in the rabi, therefore, largely exceed those grown in the 
kharif. In about a quarter of the district,— practically the whole 
of TaUagang, and the tract at the foot of the hills in Find Bddaa 
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KMd, — the system is different, the kbarif and rabi lands being 
separate ; in Tallagang the country is undulating, and the heavier 
loTver-lying terraced yfia hv' lands are used almost exclusively for 
the kharif, for vliich the very light and sandy higher ground is 
unsuitable, owing to the rapidity with rvhich it dries under the sum- 
mer sun. For different reasons the rabi and kharif lands in the 
submontane tract also are separate, but there it is the higher land 
on which the kharif crops are grown. In all parts of the district 
the best hh'dni /, embanked hollows or ra^’ines receiving ample 
drainage from higher ground, is reserved almost entirely for the 
rabi, partly because of the greater value of the rabi staples, which 
the constant deposit of new soil enables the land to produce year 
after year, but partly also because such land is lialile to injunoua 
flooding in the summer rains. 

Major Wace thus describes the system of cultivation on 
unirrigated land : — 

“The two-year course on the bdrdni lands of Tahsils Jhelum, Chak- 
wM and Piird Dttdan Khdn is as under. The hhanf crop having been 
harvested at the beginning of November, the land lies over for two months 
until the loi holiday, 1 st Mdgh (equal to 12th January), shortly before 
which the land has usually received a good fall of rain. From this date 
the cultivator ploughs and reploughs the land, as often as he has leisure, 
inclination, and opportunity, for nearly nine months to the end of Septem- 
ber. Land under this treatment is spoken of as warihdl. In the Jhelum 
and Find Dddau Khau Tahsils, and in the Lundi Patti of Tahsil ChakwAl, 
land is usually ploughed over eight or ten times during this period ; in 
Dhanni about four or five times. The process completely clears the land 
of weeds, and in the better cultivated tracts brings it to a fine condition 
of tilth. From the end of tSoptember rahi sowings commence. When 
the rahi crops have been cleared in May (the land is then termed ndrha), 
the first opportunity is taken to plough the land over two or three times 
and then a kharif crop is sown. Under this course, if regularly carried 
out, an agriculturist will in each year take a rahi and kharif crop, from 
half his cultivated land, the other half being at rest under ploughing. 
That is to say, he gets one crop per annum per acre cultivated ; but the 
course of cirltivation is so arranged that each acre rests every other year. 
The system is extremely well suited both to the climate and to the 
circumstances of the people ; and the nine months’ rest and ploughing 
which each acre gets every other year must go very far towards supply- 
ing the place of manure ; for the ploughing, besides completely clearing 
the land of weeds, by pulverising the soil and by exposing it freely to 
the action of damp and of the atmosphere, accelerates the decay of 
insoluble matter and its conversion into plant food ; so that land treated 
in this way for nine months probably gains as much good as if it were 
left for twice the time in unploughed fallow. 

“This is the system a s it is followed by the best cultivators. P«ut 

~ if the statement of hdrdni crops above 
given is referred to, it will be seen that 
the area of the kharif crops does not 
equal that of the rahi crops, but that in 
the three tahsils concerned the crops 
are recorded in the proportions given 
in the margin. 


Tahsils. 


Jhelutn 

Find Didan Khan 
Chahwal 


No. of acres 
kharif ioT every 
10 acres rahi. 


9 

6 

H 
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“ In a limited area in the Thai (Find Dddan Khdn) close Tinder the 
Salt Eange little else beside fchariy crops (6dyra) are grown. But in re- 
spect of all other hdnini lands returned in these tahsils as under hharif 
crops it is safe to assume that a rahi crop preceded the hharif. So, 
speaking roughly, in Jhelum the full agricultural course is well carried 
out, but in the find Dddan Khan Tahsil a third of the land cropped each 
year yields no hharif crop, .and in Cliakwal a halfl^h The main reason of 
this is the shorter rainfall of these two tahsils. The shorter the rainfall 
the greater the difficulty in raising hharif crops on the lighter soils. In 
the Ghakwal tahsil especially there is a great deal of light soil. And 
zaminddrs contending annually with difficulties of this sort, learn to limit 
or expand the hharif sowings of each year according to the opening 
promise of the season. On the other hand, there is of course a certain 
amount of carelessness and bad cultivation ; and occasionally attempts 
are made to grow the more valuable wheat crops, year after year, by 
omitting the hharif (as is commonly done on the bdrdni lands of the River 
Bank Circle of Tahsil Find Dadan Khan). But these are minor points. 
The main causa is that in proportion as the fe/iariy rainfall is short, the 
lands suited for hharif crops will be limited by the exclusion of the lighter 
soils and by the selection of those of a more loamy charncter and those 
which receive drainage from lands lying above them. This is the same 
lesson as is indicated by the agricultural system of the Tallagang tahsil 
which will now be described. 

“ The other system under which the rahi and hharif lands are sepa- 
rate, and usually each cropped once a year, prevails in Tahsil Tallagang 
and in a few villages of the Babial and Chach ildhds in the west of the 
Chakwal Tahsil. In these tracts the higher sandy lands are reserved for 
the rahi, and the lower and more loamy land for the hharif. The country 
between Ltiwa, Taman, and Tallagang lies on broad gentle undulations, 
the crests of which are light sandy soil, and the hollows more or less 
loamy. In long course of time much of the clay in the higher lands has 
been washed down into the lower. On the sandier soil the autumn raina 
are not sufficient for the growth of /i/iary crops ; but they are sufficient 
on the loamy soils which are richer in clay and therefore more retentive 
in moisture, and which also receive the drainage of the higher fields.*-* 
The people, therefore, cuUivate the latter with hharif crops, and succeed 
in getting very fair rahi crops off the higher and sandier soils by aid of the 
winter rains. The rahi lands are four or five times the extent of the 
hharif lands. Neither rahi nor itftary lands get more than three or four 
plonghings before being sown; sometimes less. 

“ Where the holdings of the cultivators are large, as in the Babial 
villages of Tahsil Chakwal and in Lawa and other parts of Tallagang, it 
tandaintahiil jg common thing to find that a part of the hharif ]anA has been thrown^ut 
Tallagang. cultivation as hudhi or old. In these places the hharif cultivation is 

rough, the land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after three successive 
hharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. The cultivator 
nnder such circumstances will keep only half his hharif lands under 
cultivation and the other half fallow ; changing the two halves after every 
three years. The drainage of the half left fallow is carefully condiictsd 
by little surface channels on to the portion under cultivation It is doubt- 


Bndhi sjBtem 
on hharif 




(1) Thia of course refers to the proportions reported at Major Wace’s Settlement 

difference is not actually so great. > 

(2) The catchment area for water which is attached to any field is looked upon as a reaito,. 

,f great importance throughout the west of the district. It U called the rchr “ and 
whan it js large the field below la nearly always highly classed. rant, an« 
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fnl how far this practice is really necessary ; it certainly has the advan- 
tage of giving to such crops as are <rrowu a larger share of the rainfall 
than they would ‘otherwise receive j ioad it seeais to be principally resorted 
to where the holdings are largo and the cultivation rough. It is not 
practised in the better cultivated villages of the Tallagang Tahsil : though as 
regards soil and rainfall these are similarly circumstanced to those iu which 
the budhi system prevails. The higi.est proportion of budhi lands is found 
in Babial and Ldwa. In the majority of the villages of the tahsil, where the 
custom exists, the budhi land does not exceed one-third of the hharif aresL^ 

“ Cotton cultivation, owing to the length of time during which this 
crop occupies the ground, necessarily where it occurs creates a diversion 
from the ordinary course of husbandry. It is sown iu March, and 
the pickings last from October to the end of December, so that a rahi 
crop can neither immediately precede it nor immediately follow it. On 
the hdrdni lands of Tahsils Jhelum and Lundi Patti, the plants, after the 
first year’s pickings, are cut off close to the ground, and they sprout again 
in the spring following, yielding a second crop generally better than that 
of the first year. In Dhanni, Tallagang, and the Find Dadan Khan plain, 
the plants are similarly cut back f. second time, and a third year’s crop 
taken, bat this is always poor. In the Find Dadan Khan hills very little 
cotton is grown, as their more temp-uate climate does nob suit this crop ; 
so much as is grown is ploughed up after the first year’s pickings. Cotton 
cultivated on well lands stands for ■ wo years in Tahsils Jhelinn and Find 
Dadan Khan, but for only one year in the rest of the district. It is not 
usual to take any special care to sow cotton on superior lands. 

*' In Tahsil Tallagang manure is not usually applied to the hdrdni 
lands. The people say manure burns up their crops. This experience 
agrees with that of other countries. Professor Wrightson iu his “Hand- 
book of Agriculture,” recently published, remarks (page 114) that there 
is “ an objection to the use of dung upon light soils iu dry seasons, the 
dung often doing harm by leaving the land hollow and liable to bo injured 
by drought.” If this is so in wet England, d fortiori mast it ba the case 
in the light soils of a dry country like Tallagang. In the Thai and Fhapva 
Circles of Tahsil Piud Diidan Khau manure is little used in the hnniiii lands 
for similar reasons; the climate is too hot and dry. !n River Bank Circle 
of Find Dcidan Khan the manure is all used up on the well lauds and there 
is none to spare for the hdrdni. In thn Hill Circle of that tahsil, and 
throughout Tahsils Jhelum and ChakwAl, the manure produced is applied to 
the best hdrdni lands. Some of the hdrdni lands thus manured are cropped 
twice annually. 

“ The marked features in the cultivation of Dhanni are the backs of 
earth on which the cultivation of this tahsil so entirely depends, that it is 
necessary to explain their nature in some detail. I he high banks in the 
Find Dhdan Khdn villages are all made in an open and even plain ; but 
in Chakwal, and between the two ranges of hills iu the Jhelum Tahsil, 
indeed more oi less in ever 7 part of the district, the ground slopes consid- 
erably. Consequently, if the fields were not oanked up properly, not 
only would the water drain off at once and the field be left dry, but the 
very earth of the field would bo carried off, as well as the seeds or manure 
therein, so that every field is carefully banked up, if the owners have men 
and cattle to do it. 'I'he work is heavy, and cannot be done with poor 
cattle who are unable to drag the heavy plank, or so/idc/a, which is used 
to push the earth from the higher ]wrt to the lower. It is equally tiring to the 
men, and it is consequently only in villages held by well-to-do owners, or 
by some chaudri or other wealthy person, that the lauds are really properly 
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banked up. In others, some fields are banked up where the owner has 
fnends or means ; some are to their natural state. These latter fields 
are called rakr — the former muta — and in distributing their assessment the 
zaminddrs generally assess the latter at double the former. This sort of 
bank is common perhaps all over the district. Few villages are so level 
that these banks are not needed ; and, though the general rule is as stated 
above, viz., that the owner must be a man of some wealth to enable him to 
provide the cattle and men, yet there are some villages, where the number 
of persons who have to bo fed and sustained from the land has driven them 
to bank up every available piece of land with the utmost care. These, 
however, are few. It requires a spirit of mutual aid to effect this ; and 
owing to the fierce di.sputes about tlie ownership of land which marks this 
districf, snch a spirit is seldom to be met with. 

“ Besides these banks there is a second and more important kind 
which is only suited to particular localities. Of course, as the rain water 
pours over the surface of the soil, it carries with it a large quantity of 
earthy sediment, which it sweeps down into the ravines which form its 
outlet. Where the owners are wealthy enough, they bank up the heads 
of these ravines, leaving an escape wherever possible. They then break 
down and smooth all the rough uneven ground, so as to make as large a 
field as they can at the bottom of the ravine. This bank then retains a 
great body of water, rich in earthy sediment, and, as it dries up, leaves the 
most fertile soil in the country. This soil is called las, and is generally 
assessed by the villages at three to four times the amount of the ralcr. 
Some of these banks are very large, and many retain a considerable quan- 
tity of moisture all the year. They require, however, both wealth and 
energy. When one of these is decided upon, all the best cattle are sum- 
moned from all the villages around. Men come in their holiday clothes, 
and for perhaps a fortnight, sometimes for a month, the work is carried on 
by different relays. Some dig up the earth on both sides ready to be 
dragged off by the plank {hard or sohdgn), the others form a continuous 
circle of cattle going and returning, though more generally they cross the 
space to the other side, returrnng with earth from that side, and thus the 
bank grows apace. They are paid well ; food of the best for themselves 
and their bullocks, and often four anmis an ox extra ; so that these banks 
often cost two or three hundred rupees ; some 500 and 1,000 rupees. Bat 
these larger ones belong to former days, when the whole tahsil was held by 
the great talukddrs, of whom more hereafter. Some of the more important 
ones retain enough water to produce rich crops : these are most profitable. 

“ This system is practised in the Khuddar and Pabbi Circles of Tahsil 
Jhelum, throughout Tahsil Chakwal, in parts of Tahsil Tallagang, and in 
the Find Dadan Khan lulls ; in fact, wherever the cultivated fielcls lie on 
the sloping sides of plateaux or in raviny ground. The larger style of 
embankment described above is not much attempted ; they are too expen- 
sive and frequently break during the heavier tails of rain. Occasionally 
hands, very much larger than those put round fields, are thrown across 
the head of a ravine. Those are alino.st always of stone masonry, either 
wholly or paitially, and they are intended to form tanks and not to 
promote cultivation. In one or two cases they are seen furnished with 
substitutes fora sluice, so as to prevent too great a stress on the bandjhnt, 
instead of these large banks, there is an almost universal system of 
small banks at the lower edges of those fields of which the surface was 
originally sloping, or which have been made in ravine land. Though these 
little banks do not cost much money, constant attention and much labour 
is spent on them by the cultivators. They are made snfficieutly high to 
suable tlie cultivator to level the surface of his field, with one or two 
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feet extra to retain the rainfall and drainage from higher land. By their CHAP- II, A- 
aid a very great improvement in the character of the bdrdni cultivation : — r 
has taken place since annexation, and since the Kegular Settlement — an Agncnlture 
improvement which is still progressing. Similarly, in the Thai and Phapra Syitem of 
Circles of the Find Dddan Khdn plain, all the beat fields are surrounded by improving 
small banks of about two fret high ■ but these banks are made not to level g^'^anking 
the field surface, but ia order to retain, in sufficient quantity upon each them: 
field, the fertilising floods which come down from the Salt Range after 
any considerable rainfall. Witliout such banks the floods would run off. 

In making the small field handii the surface of the spot from which the 
earth of the hand is to be taken is first thoroughly loosened. This ia 
generally done by ploughing and cross-ploughing. The loose earth ia then 
raked up into the band by an instrument called kardb, which is generally 
dragged by one or two bullocks, but sometimes by men. The kardh is 
simply a very large wooden pitchfork with spreading prongs connected 
together by an interlacement of wattle-work. When the earth has been 
brought together it is beaten and consolidated. 

“ There is little to say on the subject of the crops cultivated on bdrdni Crops princi- 
landsj they are almost identical all over the district; in the rahi p«"y cnUiv- 
principally wheat, with a little mustard, tdramira and gram ; in the kJidrif 
principally hdjra, with a little moth, chari and cotton. Chari ia the term 
locally applied to jodr sown thickly. The effect of sowing it thickly is that 
it grows a finer and more tender stalk, and therefore is better suited for 
cattle fodder, which is the sole purpose for which this crop is grown. 

In ordinary years a great deal of gram is grown on the sandy soils of Tahsil 
Tallagang and .in the south-west corner of Tahsil Ohakwal ; but, in a good 
year, the zaminddrs prefer to cultivate wheat, because gram is a delicate 
crop easily spoiled by plentiful rain in January and February. The year 
of the Settlement measurements iu Tallagang happened to be one in which 
less than the usual area had for these reasons been sown with gram. 

Before leaving this part of the subject one other feature in the Mixed crops, 
agriculture of the district deserves notice, the custom of sowing mixed 
crops generally called berard. All over the district it is a very general 
practice to sow a little mustard mixed up with the wheat. The mustard 
thus sown is cut green and given to the cattle mixed up with bhiisa. The 
result is to supply the cattle with a limited anount of green food of good 
quality in the later winter months, at a time W’hen there ia hardly any 
grass or other green food of any sort (the young wheat excepted). The 
presence of the mustard plant among the wheat does not interfere in any 
degree with the growth of the wheat crop. In the same way mixed crops 
of hdjra and moth are very common. Moth is sown later than Idjra, and 
if the cultivator thinks he will not get a good 6d/rft crop he adds moth io 
fill up the field. As the season advances he commonly allows the crop which 
promises best to come to maturity and feeds his cattle with the other. In 
the same way tdramira and mustaid are not unfrequently sown into a 
poor bdira crop when the young plants are ploughed ov. r (.-/'> in August. 

Moth is added to poor cotton fields for a like reason. An equally thrifty 
practice is the sowing of tdramira and mustard on the field banks, which 
prevails all over the district, especially itr the Ohakwal Tahsil, thereby 
•ecuring a crop return even from the land occupied by these banks.” 

The most important agricultural implement is the plough AsricuUnrai 
(Jtial) ; the ploughshare {Jcnr), is a strong flat piece of wood, broad at 
the back and centre, but gradually tapering to a point, shod with an 
iron tongue, cnYLed phala : it is generally made of JcikJcar or phulah 
wood. Into the middle of this fits the shaft {hal), from which the 
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■whole takes its name : this a strong naturally curved piece of 
timber, or wild-olive for choice, though kihkar 'will do, and 

sill sham may also be used. The handle by which the plough is 
guided is fitted into the kur by another smaller piece. The yoke is 
called paiijdli. Bullocks are almost invariably used for ploughing, 
lint where cattle are scarce, cows are sometimes used, even cows in 
milk, while in Chakwal and some other parts of the district in 
recent years donkeys might often be seen holding up one side of the 
yoke, while a single bullock on the other side did most of the -work. 
A field is ploughed in narrowing circles beginning at the outside 
and ending in the middle ; the furrow turns always from right to 
left (against the sun), so that the right-hand bullock should be the 
stronger of the two, as he has more turning to do. The depth 
of the furrow varies much on different kinds of soil, the heavier 
soils I'equiring deeper ploughing than the light soils ; and they also 
require a heavier plough ; the furrow is rarely over six inches deep. 
On ordinary soils a good farmer will plough his land as often as he 
can, sometimes as often as 10 or 12 times; but on the very light 
soils this is not necessary : on the very sandiest soils in Tallagang 
there is no ploughing previous to that with which the seed is sown, 
and though this extreme is very rare, there is plenty of land on 
which anything but very light ploughing does not seem to pay. 

Sowing is generally done by drill (ndU), a hollow bamboo 
attached to the ploughshare by the handle, and fitted Avith a -wide 
wooden mouth Avhich is kept supplied Avith seed by the ploughman. 
Some crops however are soAvn broadcast. After sowing, thie field 
is levelled by the sohagd, a hea-vy flat beam drawn over it by bul- 
locks, the driA'er standing on the log to increase its Aveight : the 
sohdgd in this district is more usually called majh or rnaira. 

Embanking and levelling is done with the kardli, a large 
wooden shovel drawm by bullocks, and held by the driver ; beginning 
at the top of the field the peasant drives his oxen towards the 
loAver end, holding the kf^rdh doAvn so that it gets filled with earth : 
this the bullocks pull down to the lower part of the field where the 
driver lifts the kardh so that it deposits the earth on the em- 
bankments (hanna), and then carries it back behind his bullocks to 
the higher part of the field. This process both levels the field and 
raises an embankment at its lower edge to retain the drainage water. 

For light Avork of the same kind, such as the construction of the 
small dividing ridges on irrigated land, a large wooden rake, called 
javdra, is used : it is worked l)y two men, one pushing and the 
other pulling. Digging is usually done Avith the kaM, an iron 
mattock, set at an acute angle in its short wooden handle. Other 
implements are the ramhu. a flat ron spud with sharp edge and 
shori handle ; dahi, or sickle; ft utgal, or pitchfork of wood; chaj 
or AvinnoAving tray of basket AVork ; and kvJidri or axe. These 
are the most impoi-tant. 
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It is only a small exaggeration to say that the whole popu- CHAP. II, A> 
lation of the villages and a large proportion of that of the towns 
is engaged in and dependent on agriculture. This population 
has been fully dealt with in Chapter I. 

The demand for daily labourers, which is small except at 
harvest time, is met chiefly by men of the agricultural tribes, but is 
partly supphed by immigrants from the direction of Ghazni and from 
Kashmir. Pathans and Kashmiri's enter the district in small 
numbers in time for the autumn harvest, and stay out the winter ; 
but after the spring harvest they generally return for the summer 
to their homes. At harvest time especially the menial classes also 
provide much of the labour required. Keapers receive in lieu of 
pay one sheaf out of every 20 sheaves which they cut. This some- 
times in a good harvest is equal to a rate of nearly 8 annas a day. 

When paid in cash, the rate of wages varies from two to four annas. 

The following table gives the percentage of the area harvested Principal 

ft 1 /» I 1 _ * _* ..^1 /^-n/vtvC! rTTPotAfl • — oropa. 
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For the district as a whole, 35 per cent, of the ci ops ai e hRi*i ested 
the kharif and 65 per cent, in the rabi; wheat is just 50 
per cent, of the whole, hdjva, being next in importance with 18 
per cent. Brief remarks on the principal staples follow : a com- 
parison of the crops grown now with those grown at the preceding 
Settlement would be useless, as the system of records now 
different ; but there has been no great change : Hsimha (snfliower 
has, however, disappeared owing to the use of aniline dyes, and 
the cultivation of the poppy is now prohibited. 

Bdjra (spiked millet) is by far the most irnportant of the „ 

autumn crops : it is ^rOAVn ou all soils, but principally on tho 


better unirrigated 


IS ^ 

land. It is generally the second of two succes- 
very light ploughing between, so the yield is 


Bdjra, 


but on manured land it is not 


sive crops, with 

not as heavy as it might be ; i i, • n 

infrequently the only crop taken during tho year, and then yields 
heavily : on some of the land at the foot of the Salt Range 
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CHAJ*.II,A. too, in the Phapra and Thai circles, it is the only crop grown, 
Agri^tare there in good years it yields once or twice after the first ears 
are plucked, on land getting flood water from the hills, hdjra is 
-j-pg fQgj Qf tPg f.eople for most of the winter, and its stalks are a 
coarse Imt valued fodder, being also used for burning when plenti- 
ful. The seed is about 2 seers per acre sown broadcast. Great 
trouble is taken to protect this and other kharff crops from birds, a 
platform (m'lmm) of wood or dried mud being erected in the field, on 
which someone sits all daj' to guard the crops, partly with a view 
to possible human depredators. Sowings are usually after the first 
heavy rain of the monsoon, or more rarely after good showers in 
May-.June. Eeaping begins in October and goes on until December, 
but tlie ears (.s/7 fa) are plucked and roasted as soon as the grain forms. 


Joirdr is not important: it is chiefly grown thick on irrigated 
or moist lauds for choice, being then called c/mrrr.- it is used as 
fodder when grown in this way, but also yields some grain if left 
to ripen. It succumbs to drought more easily than bdjra. In the 
country immediately so\ith of the Salt Range, and to some extent 
elsewhere, joivdr is grown as a grain crop, sown thinly: the succulent 
stalks provide an imperfect substitute for sugarcane for chewing. 

Pulses. Pulses account for 8 per cent of the total crops harvested. 

They consist of mimg, moth and mdsh (Phaseoleus mtingo, aconiti- 
foliuK, and radiotnn}, the last very uncommon, and the other two 
generally taken as a mixed cro]), by themselves, or together ivith 
hdjra. Jlf/oi /7 is commonest in the hills and mofli elsewhere, especially 
on light soils : pulses are almost entirely confined to maira land. 

Cot'oD. Cotton cultivation is dealt Avith in Major Wace’s remarks 

above on page I-jS : there is little to add : it is nearly all ordinary 
country cotton : foreign varieties haA^e lieen tried, but seem after 
a time to assimilate to the indigenous variety : they have 
never been Axidely adopted. The pickings, lasting from October 
to the end of December, ai’e usually done by women who get a 
part of their pickings in payment. 

other khari'f Maize is commou on the irrigated land, both chdhi and 
dbi, in most parts of the district, also on manured dry land in the 
hills, and on old established mildh. Sugarcane is grown to some 
extent in the Pind Diidan Khan plain, on the better wells, on dbi 
land in the hills, and on well-lands around Jhelum : it is usually of 
inferior kind, and is practially all eaten raw, or sometimes fed to the 
Avell cattle to some extent. A coarse sort of rice is grown on unform- 
ed river lauds, th? seed it drops lying dormant until the year follow- 
ing, AA-hen it sprouts again. Oilseeds, lu mp, vegetables and fruits 
are all groAvn to some extent, aisd complete the list of autumn crops. 

Rabi crops; ^Vheat occupies just half the harvested area of the district, 
and being a valuable crop is more important than all the others put 
together. It is grown on all kinds of land, and is nearly always 
the first of the two consecutive crops taken in the two years’ cycle, 
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so that it is preceded by a year’s fallow. Ploughing begins as CHAP. lin- 
early as the preceding January, and goes on more or less until Agri^tnre 
the crop is sown : the best time for sowing is in October, but if 
there is no sufficient moisture then, and good rain comes later on, ‘ 

it may be sown with reasonable prospects of success as late 
as the beginning of January, though good rain will be needed 
to carry it on through the spring. In extreme cases wheat has 
been sown even in the latter half of Februaiy, but it then has veiy 
little chance of success. On unirrigated soils httle is done to 
the crop after it is sown, but on irrigated land it is generally 
weeded to some extent : on such land, and also on the l3est dry 
lands, if the crop promises to be a very heavy one, it is cut ovei‘ 
for fodder or grazed down when a fair height, and afterwards 
grows up and yields a normal crop. Of all the crops it is the 
most tolerant of drought, provided that there is plenty of moisture 
in the ground to give it a good start at the outset. Heaping 
begins in the last half of April in the plains, and a fortnight later 
in the hills, and lasts about a mouth, but may be much later if 
the sowings were late. The amount of seed used varies with the 
quality of the soil, but the average is about 30 seers per acre : a 
certain amount of barley is often mixed with the wheat, and in 
many parts of the district sarsoii (mustard) is grown with it, and 
IS cut for fodder in the later winter months. Other mixtures with 
wheat are not common. It is the best, and indeed almost the only 
crop, to grow on the slightly bitter wells so numerous in the Pind 
Dadan Khan plain. The wheat grown is almost all the bearded 
red kind: the beardless white variety, called ddgar, is sometimes 
seen, but although it yields rather better, and ripens earlier, it is 
more easily withered by drought, and the grain is not so valuable. 

Beardless red Avheat {rodi) is equally uncommon. 

This is not an important crop, and is grown chiefly on irrigated 
land, being mainly cut green for fodder ; it can be cut over in this 
way three or four times in favourable circumstances. 

Gram [chJiola) is an important crop on the light sandy 
soils of Tallagang and the AA'est of Chakwal. The growing plant is 
much used as an article of diet, the tender shoots for some 
two months every year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable : 
at this stage the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
alloAved to help themselves freely; it benefits by this pruning and 
also by being grazed over Avheii young by sheep and goats. 

Gram yields very heavily when all goes Avell, and woulcl be a 
■^ery popular crop if it was less uncertain ; but the cultivator 
may at any time see his crop destroyed by high winds or unfavour- 
able atmospheric infiuence.s, and heavy rain may also damage it. 

Light maira is the only soil on Avhich it is groAvn. 

Nearly all the oilseeds, six per cent, of the total crops oiiseede. 
harvested, are tdrdmira {Eriica sutica), usually but inaccurately i 
called rape. It is grown almost exclusively on the most inferior 
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CHAP^I,A. kinds of unirrigated land, mucli of the poorest rcikltar being 
Agricnltnre able to produce nothing more than a light tdrdmira crop, unless 
OEseeds verj poor cotton. It is a common practice, especially in 

the plateau, to grow it on the dividing field embankments, where 
it thrives very well : it is also often sown amongst the stubble 
of a thin kharif crop. From the character of the land in which 
it is grown the produce is generally very small, but it may be 
very heavy in favourable circumstances, and there is hardly 
any crop of which the yield varies so greatly. Tdrdmira like 
gram is used as a vegetable when green, and a good deal is 
also consumed as fodder, but the bulk of the crop is ripened 
and the oil extracted : this has now been superseded by kerosine 
for lighting purposes, but it is considered very healthy and 
strengthening as an article of food, and in many ways takes the 
place of ghi for frying, &c. There is no sign of its cultivation 
decreasing. It is generally called jamah. 
other rabi There are no other rabi crops of much importance : sarson 
cropa. jjgg ijggjj mentioned already : it is used almost entirely as fodder : 

so are the carrots and turnips grown on the wells, especially in 
the Find Dadan Khan plain. Melons are largely grown in the 
additional rabi crop in the early summer, and are sometimes 
very profitable in the nigkbourhood of towns or large villages : 
melons of a particular kind grow very well in the Thai in good 
years. Vegetables, and more rarely fruits, are not uncommon on 
irrigated land. 

Hates of Thc average yields per acre harvested of the principal crops on 

' different soils all over the dist)’ict were carefully worked out from 

various sources during the Settlement operations, and are shown 
in the published Final Report of the recent Settlement (1902).^^^ 
They are believed to be fairly correct, but probably moderate, 
estimates of the average outturn ; ljut are very largely exceeded, 
bcth in a good year on ordinary land and in an average year on 
land above the average of its class, while the contrary is also true. 

The outturn finally obtained is much reduced by drought, 
by hail, by high winds, by locusts and other insect pests, by rats 
in the riverain, by birds and wild animals, by weeds, and by various 
plant-diseases, such as rust : Avhite-ants also do harm in dry seasons. 
Even when the produce is brought home after suffering further loss 
on the threshing floor (which may bo heavy if the weather is bad), 
the stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils. 

Arboriculture. Arboriculture, as connected w'ith the large areas of waste land 
held by the State as Government forests, will be dealt with in 
another chapter, and as practised in 'the rare gardens of the district 
has been noticed elsewhere. 

Roadside tree-planting has received much intermittent atten- 
tion from District Officers, from the earliest days after annexation, 
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and in tbe alluYial plains to tbe soutb and east of the district has CHAP II, A 
met with considerable success, there being some fine avenues of Agrictilture 
shxsham and kiJckar trees in those parts : in the hills, planting . , . , 

A A b r 2 c 11 1 ^ 

has been much less successful, no trees there growing to any 
height on dry lands without much more attention than can be 
given to them on the roads, some of which have, however, a thin 
edging of stunted trees, mostly dhrek^ mulberry, or her. In the 
great northern plateau there are a number of fine trees, sMshams 
and others, about the Tahsil headquarter stations, and for some 
little distance from them on the principal roads, but in general 
very little has been done, and not very much is possible. In some 
cases roadside tree-planting has failed from being too ambitious, 
attempts being made to grow trees of a good class in soils and 
climates where they do not thrive, instead of the humbler kinds, 
such as the her, which would have more chance of surviving. 

The Jcikhar is the most valuable of the common roadside trees from 
an agricultural point of view, the wood being very useful, and the 
leaves being a valued fodder in seasons of scarcity ; and it also 
grows quickly ; but it is hardly found outside the plain. 

The present (1901) cultivated area is 13 per cent, more than that Kxtentinn of 
of last Settlement (about twenty years ago), which was an increase 
of 41 per cent, on the area of the first Regular Settlement; cultiva- 
tion has lost ground to some extent during the last few vears 
owing to unfavourable seasons, but the shrinkage on this account 
is small ; the nominal decrease due to more accurate area calcu- 
lations at the recent Settlement survey is also small ; probably 
about the same as the decrease in the total area of tbe district, 
which has fallen from 4,039 square miles to 3,959, a difference of two 
per cent. On the other hand, the new cultivation is for the most 
part greatly inferior to the old, some of it so poor that it can hardly 
repay the cost of cultivtition, and the increase in resources due to 
the breaking up of new land is therefore certainly not more than 
ten per cent., and is probably less. There is very little scope for 
extension in future ; a vast amount of land has been brought 
under the plough which the ordinary person would not think 
worth cultivation, but in this respect the district has nearly reached 
the end of its tether ; here and there waste that will make fair 
cultivation does still exist, but in the ordinary village this is not 
the case ; and it is improbable that the increase during the next 
generation will be more than ten per cent. 

With regard to the method in which land apparently almost 
or altogether unculturable is brought under cultivation by the and reclama- 
people, Major Wace makes the following remarks while dis- ”“*‘9 
cussing the increase of cultivation during the period of the 1st 
Regular Settlement : — 

“ The method by which cultivation is now extending in the west half 
f tahsil Jh lum, in tahsil Chakw^l and Tallagang, and in the hill cirol0|^ 
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of tahsil Find Dddan KMn, and in which it has been extending during the 
past fifteen years, is peculiar to this part of the Punjab. These portions 
of the district are elevated plateaux intersected by ravines. The ravines 
cut back in countless little branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed 
are largely those which form the beds and sides of the-e little ravines, or 
the sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills. These lands 
are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. They are 
rendered culturable by a laborious process of leveUing down and banking up. 
They were originally for the most part recorded as village common ; but since 
the Regular Settlement was made, there have been continual partitions 
of them all over the country. And when partitioned, the owners reclaim 
them, not by an expenditure of capital but by steady industry. The 
upper banks ate broken down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked up 
and the beds are dammed. Every means is adopted to level inequalities 
and to prevent the rains from washing away the soil that is broken down. 
Occasionally down comes heavy rain, and breaks the lower slopes and dams 
on which so much pains have been spent and washes away a great quantity 
of valuable soil: and the cultivatois have to do almost half their work of 
reclaiming and levelling over again. And so they have worked on persever- 
ingly and unweariedly for the last fifteen years ; till, when the new measure- 
ments come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we are astonished 
at the gross amount of land that has been reclaitned, and wonder how 
the previous Settlement Officer can have so short estimated the prospects 
of extended cultivation. Well so far so good ; only let us take care hov7 
we assess this new cultivation. A great portion of it is in a very unformed 
state ; and if we put too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart 
and throw it up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment ; 
and will go on as before steadily reclaiming unculturable land, till very 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day will wonder how 
it came about that I repeated my predecessor’s short estimate, and returned 
so much land as unculturable. In other districts the land returned as 
culturable is land which any one would be glad to have ; but that reclaimed 
in this district is stuff which no ordinary outsider would think worth 
asking for : but the resident cultivators break it down, level it, and em- 
bank it, year by year, till in course of tinie the new lands are as fine 
as, and sometimes finer than, the old.” 

The main facts connected with transfers of land are set 
forth in the following statement, which shows the average annual 
alienations since Settlement by five yearly periods : — 
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B 

Ararage of 1880 to 1885 

619 

! 

' Acrei. 

3.374 

70 

Acres. 

427 

513 

Aeros. 

2,029 

6,472 

6,21s 

8,836 

6,698 


1885-86 to 1889-90 ... 

2,400 

1 9,273 

664 

2,707 

1,973 

• 

1890-91 to 1894-95 ... 

2,518 

8,831 

1,137 

5,783 

2,530 


1895-96 to 1899-1900 

4,817 

13,329 

2,663 

9,368 

4 ’ 431 


1900-1901 

• 

3,230 

! 7,473 

i 

J 

1,422 

4,047 

8,712 
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Sale and mortgage prices rose very largely in tlie twenty years ^ — 

„ ^ ending with 1,901, the Agriculture 

Settlement, mortgage, Es. 21 : sale, Ea. 23 1 o . j. j-n* 

1880 - 85 „ 38 .. .. 411 average pHCeS at differ- Landtrana- 

1885—90 „ ,, 30 „ „ 48 ! ^ perio'ds being as fera, Agncul- 

1890-95 „ „ 36 „ „ 61 1 1 ^ • J.r ° • mdebt- 

1895-1900 „ „ 45 „ „ 78 1 shown in the margin, ednesa. 

1900—1901 „ „ so „ „ 86J prices of the later 


periods, at any rate, are exaggerated ; mortgage money was swelled 
by accumulations of interest, and a substantial addition was 
always made to the real sale-price of land in order to keep off pre 
emptors; but even allowing for this, the rise in the value of the land 
since the first revised settlement is sufficiently striking. At the 
time of the passing of the Land Alienation Act the purchase-money of 
land sold amounted, for the district as a whole, to nearly 100 times 
the land revenue assessed on it, varying from about 80 times in 
Tallagang to 1 10 times in Jhelum. 

The total transferred since settlement was about 22 per cent. Transfers, 
of the cultivation, mortgages slightly exceeding .«ales ; about 11^ per 
cent, of the land having been acquired by m^ mey-lenders, 3^ per cent, 
permanently, and 8 per cent, by mortgage ; tliere was not much 
variation between 3'ahsils, except that the percentage transferred 
was higher in Chakwal than elsewhere. The total alienations at 
last settlement were under 4 per cent., so there has been a marked 
change for the worse since then, though as compared with others the 
district has held its own fairly well. The above statistics cover the 
period up to 8ih June 1901 , when the Land Alienation Act came 


into force. 


Tliere is no reason to suppose that in any part of the 
district transfers were due to severity of assessment, unless in 
the case of individuals in very exceptional circumstances, if the 
need of money to pay the land revenue bad in some cases laid the 
foundations of indebtedness (as undoubtedly it had), this w^as due 
to the imprudence of the landowner ; the moderation, or other- 
wise, of the Government demand had practically nothing whatever 
to do with it. 


Transfers by agriculturists are due either to extravagance on 
occasions of domestic ceremonies, or to ruinous litigation ; to the 
omission when times are good to provide a reserve for bad sea- 
sons ; to unavoidable calamities, such as loss of cattle through 
drought or sickness ; and, perhaps most commonly of all, to trifling 
debts due to usurious shopkeepers or money-lenders, which for a 
time remain unheeded, but by means of heavy compound interest 
and the other devices described below before long become a crushing 
burden. 

Unsecured debt, as ascertained by enquiry when the Assess- 
ment Eeports were submitted in 1897*99, amounted to nearly forty 
lakhs of rupees, or four rupees per acre of cultivation ; no fresh 
enquiry has since been made, but indebtedness must have increased 
Very greatly in the calamitous year 1899-1900, 
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Twenty years ago it was possible to write as follows of the 
economic condition of the people : — 

“ The Jhelum peasantry are said by those who know them best to be, 
on the whole, in. a prosperous condition. The only poverty is such as 
results from excessive sub-divisiou of the land. It is estimated that the 
average expenditure of an ordinary cultivator in fair circumstances upon 
the subsistence of himself and his family is about Rs. 8 per month, an 
expense that a holding of 15 acres will easily enable him to bear. The 
ordinary expenditure of a shopkeepr is somewhat more, and averages 
probably Rs. 12 per month. Some of the headmen, or maliks, of the 
Awdns in Talagang, and the families of the Chaudhries of Dhanni possess 
large estates. It is true they had no law of primogeniture, but they used 
to keep their land undivided by hghting among themselves, till only one 
was left. In Dhani and Talagang there are accordingly still some land- 
owners left with large estates paying a yearly revenue of Rs. 1,000, but 
these are the exception, and constant sub-division under the peaceful 
British rule will soon reduce them to a level with their neighbours. 

Debt certainly is not so prevalent in Jhelum as elsewhere. The 
peasantry generally are free from debt. The assessment is very light, 
and it is only in cases of recklessness and gross extravagance that a 
cultivator falls hopeles.sly into the hands of his money-lender. In mort- 
gages, it is not unfiequent to stipulate for payment in grain. In these 
cases, usually, the cultivator retains possession, making over one-third or 
one-founh of the produce, as the case may be, in lieu of interest, and 
the prodts of the money-lender on this system often amount to as 
much as 50 per cent. Loans are chiefly in the hands of the village 
shopkeepers.” 

It is not now possible to write in so bappy a strain : yet tbe 
fact remains that in the Jhelum district there is no class whose 
condition is not superior to that of the poorest classes in European 
countries. In times of ordinary prosperity, one never, practically, 
either sees or hear.s of anyone who has to go hungry or cannot 
find shelter, though of course it is not asserted that there is 
universal abundance. If the crops fail there is distress, but even 
then employment of some kind is not difficult to get. In the worst 
of the recent bad years, the Dandot Colliery could not get all the 
labour it might have employed. Indebtedness is extremely 
common, but this does not alter the fact that the agriculturists, 
as a class, lead a life which is on the whole a comfortable one, if 
plain and laborious ; while in the towns, though there is poverty, 
there is no lack at ordinary times of the means of subsistence, even 
amongst the poorest. 

The effect of the Land Alienation Act, in the first 2^ years 
of its working, has been to put a stop to the sale of agricultural 
land to non -gazetted tribes and to Hindus generally. Sales are 
only allowed for the benefit of zamindars ; for instance, a man, 
whose land is mortgaged, is allowed by advantageous sale of a 
part of it to redeem the rest. Mortgages, as now made, are usually 
with possession and for periods imder twenty years. No means of 
evading the provisions of the Act has yet been found. It has led 
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to a considerable increase in tbe number of sale and mortgage CHAP. II Ji. 
transactions between agriculturists. Agriculture 

Tbe following accurate account of tbe book-keeping and Book.keep. 
methods of tbe traders and money-lenders is taken from tbe Sbabpur 
Gazetteer : — 

The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers^ and 8hopkeepers» System of 
keep three account books (vahi), (1) the day-book {suhr, parchun or }>ook-k e e p- 
handi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as they 
occur; (2) the cash-book (rokir), iu which only cash transactions are 
entered as they occur; and (3) the ledger (kAdfa rohi or simply vahi), 
in which each client’s account {lekha) is written up from the da} -book 
at the shop-keeper’s leisure. The great majority of shop-keepers, how- 
ever, keep up only the ledger, making entries in it from memory or from 
rough notes which are destroyed, so that there is no means of checking tbe 
entries. The ledger (vahi) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can easily be extracted with- 
out detection. Each page {panna) has its number (angg), and it is 
usual, on opening a new ledger, to get a Brahman to imprint on the 
seventh page a col ured picture of Ganesh and his rat, adding the 
invocation “ Om Swasti Ganeshayanama” with the date and a bless- 
ing, The account of each client shows on the left side the debits 
or out-goings, and on the right side the credits (dgit). Generally, 
once a year the balance {baki) is struck, interest {vedj) charged, and the 
net balance carried forward to a new account. As the peasant who has 
his dealings with the shopkeeper (kirdr) is often utterly ignorant of 
accounts and very careless, ho is often taken advantage of by the 
shopkeeper who will, as occasion offers, 

(1) dole out old grain of sorts for food purposes in the cold 

season, and take repayment at harvest time, a few months 
later, in wheat or its money equivalent, plus from 25 to 50 
per cent, interest ; 

(2) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the customer 

insufficient giain wherefrom to pay his land revenue and 
feed himself till next harvest ; 

(3) a month or so later pay his debtor’s land revenue, and, taking 

advantage of his necessity, charge him at least the highest 
average rate for money lent ; 

(4) take one anna, per rupee as discount (katt or gadd chhora) 

when making a loan, but charge interest on the discount; 

(6) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and record the gross 
sum as a loan free of interest for six months ; 

(6) canse the debtor to go before the Sub-Eegi-trar and state that 

he had received the whole loan in cash, whereas, in fact, 
the amount was chiefly made up of simple and compound 
interest ; 

(7) misrepresent debts in the ledger by entering inferior grains 

as if wheat ; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no or 

short interest on credits in cash, and cause the customer 
to believe, when he is making a payment to account, that a 
concession of grace has been made when a small remission 
is credited to him out of the interest due {ckhot ortnor) ; 
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(9) generally keep accounts in a loose, unintelligible, way whicb make 

the separation of interest from principal impossible ; 

(10) keep only a ledger, pins sometimes a sort of day-book, in loose 

sheets or book form, and write up tbe former at any time ; 

(11) strike tbe balance in a casual way, naming as present one 

or two witnesses, either brother lenders or men of tbe class 
known as “ four anna witnesses’^ ; 

(13) charge a full year’s interest on grain or money, lent a few 
months or even weeks before the striking of balance. 


The usual rate of interest charged between bankers of good credit 
on bills of exchange (hundi), is one pice per day on Rs. 100=74 
annas per cent, per mensem, nearly 6 per cent, per annum. On ordinary 
loans to shopkeepers of good credit the usual rate is one per cent, 
per mensem=l2 per cent, per annum. Bat a peasant rarely gets a 
loan at less than one pice per rupee per mensem, or Rs. Idf per 
cent, per annum; and often the rate charged is 24 or 36 per annum ; and 
with the aid of the methods of calculation detailed above, the money- 
lender often so manages his accounts that a good solvent customer’s 
money debt is doubled inside three years, and his grain debt inside 
two years ; and if the lender be exceptiotially dishonest, and the debtor 
exceptionally helpless and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even 
shorter period. 


Working of 
Land Im- 
proTements 
and Agrioul- 
tnriata Loans 
Acts. 


The amounts given under the Agriculturists Loans Act 

during the recent years of scarcity 
were as shown in the margin. These 
loans were mostly in petty grants 
and ostensibly for purchase of bul- 
locks or seed. In nearly all cases they were misapplied, and 
recovery has been found to be very difficult. 


1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 


Es. 

... COO 
1,47,600 
... 18,030 


The amounts given as Land Improvement loans during the last 

three years were as shown in the 
margin. These are chiefly for the 
construction of weUs, mostly in the 
lowlying land on the banks of kassis. 
There is no difficvdty in recovering these loans, which do good and 
are popular. 


19C0-01 

1901- 03 

1902- 03 


Rs. 

7,155 

10,960 

3,700 


Agricultural There are no agricultural banks in the district. 

Banks. 

Live-stock. The following account of the live-stock of the district is an 
abstract of a lengthy report for the year 1898-99, by Veterinary- 
Captain Gunn, C. "V . D. In one or two minor points corrections 
have been made, but only, of course, in matters involving local and 
not technical knowledge of the subject : — 

The climate of the district is very suitable for cattle. In the Jhelutn 
valley it is especially suitable for buffaloes, while all along tbe Salt Range 
(and it may be added, in most other parts), sheep and goats are numerous the 
latter being probably one of the best breeds in India. Tbe district is 
noted for its good horses, but it no_ longer quite deserves its reputation 
in this respect, tbe famous Dhanni breed having certainly deteriorated 
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while except in the Chakwal and Tallagang Tahsils, there are hardly any 
respectable horses. 

In the hills and south of them the cattle are small, and have no 
special characteristics, but north of the hills in Chakwal and Tallagang 
they are much larger, the average height of the better class of bullocks 
in this part being 51 inches behind the himip, with splendid chest measure- 
ments (a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on the average. 
The corresponding measurements of four-year old siege train bullocks at 
Hissir are 47 and 58 inches. The breed is quite a distinctive one and 
it is not found further south, nor even in the adjoining parts of the Rawal- 
pindi districts, where the cattle are of a very poor class. 

The excellence of this breed seems to be the result more of good 
luck than management, for, as in the rest of the district, so here, breeding 
is not carried on according to recognised principles, but haphazard, the 
young males running with the herd until they are about 3 or 3^ years 
old, when they are emasculated. The people recognise that this is not a 
satisfactory arrangement, but are unwilling individually to do anything 
to improve matters. It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose unless approved and branded, while the produce 
<5f suitable Hiss4r bulls might be turned loose with the herds. The few 
Hiss4r bulls hitherto tried in the district do not seem to have been a 
success, their progeny being tall, leggy, shallow-chested animals, requir- 
ing more feed than the local stock, and possessing less stamina. There are 
at present three Hiss4r bulls and two indigenous bulls on stand. 

The zaminddrs look after their cattle very well, and their good 
quality may be due to the care with which they have been tended in 
successive generations. In favourable seasons the grazing is suflBcient and 
of good quality, especially in the hills : working cattle are home-fed 
more or less throughout the year, but at certaui times all have to be 
kept off the fields, and for mouths at a time are practically all stall-fed, 
and only leave the home enclosure when driven to wafer. The ordinary 
feed in the spring is green sarnon and tdrdmira, mixed with dry chopped 
hdjra or jowdr stalks ; hhusa is mostly used in May to July, mixed with 
green charri if the season permits : after that the feed is hdjra and vharri, 
green up to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. Favourite buffaloes and cows 
are given oil-cake»and various grains, animals doing hard work on the 
wells, &c., also get a grain ration if possible. 

Cows are treated with little consideration, being often made to drag 
the plough : they come into season at about 2^ years, and breed at SJ : 
they are poor milkers, giving only about one to two seers a day. 

The characteristics of the breed are moderate size, flat foreheads, 
short horns, square bodies and faiily level backs, deep chests, and very 
long tails, with a big tuft of hair at the end of them. 

When times are good there is a considerable trade in exporting surplus 
stock to Amritsar and other places : little stock is brought in from other 
districts. It is not the custom to sell cows ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the fact that the breed has kept distinctive. 

The grass in the moist Jhelum riverain is often the vehicle for disease 
germs, and the cattle in those parts are small and nondescript, probably 
related to the very poor breeds of surrounding districts. The damage done 
to hides by meru or gad-fly is great ; it deposits eggs in the skins of 
bullocks, buffaloes, and goats during the rains, the maggot working out 
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CHAP.n,A. in the autumn and leaving a hole : about 30% of the shins are said to be 

Agricnlture spoilt : crude oil or a decoction of hahekar [Adhatoda vasica) leaves 
would prevent this. The behef of the people that the maggot enters when 

Live-stock, the wet skin is struck by a jowdr or bdjra stalk is erroneous. 

The report states that the mnchis now have to pay for the hides of 
dead animals : but in fact they nearly always get them free, giving the 
owner a pair of shoes, if anything ; if sold, buffalo hides realise from Hs. 6 
to8j those of bullocks, Rs. 3 to 6;. goat-skins about Re. 1-4; sheep skins 
4 to 8 annas. 

The grasses of the district are described at pages 17 to 19 of the 
report; medicinal plants at pages 19 to 22; diseases and remedies at pages 
35 to 40. 

Camels. Camels are common in some parts of the district, especial- 

ly in the Thai and some parts of Chakwal and TaUagang : they 
are aU pack animals, highly bred riding camels being quite 
unknomi. Their numbers tend to decrease as the work for 
them decreases with the opening of new railways ; for camel- 
owners the best times are those when trans-frontier expeditions 
are in progress ; the Government pays high rates for its transport, 
and compensates for losses. 

Horses, The horses of this district — especially those of the Dhan — 

have long been held in good estimation. Abul Fazl remarks 
in the Ain Akbari that these “ horses resemble Irakis and are very 
fine ” (Gladwin’s Translntion, II 109). In former days the greater 
part of the Sikh cavalry was horsed from the Dhanni plains 
north of the Salt Range, and even now large numbers of remounts 
are drawn thence by the British Army ; but the fall of the rich 
Sikh chiefs has removed the incentive for breeding large and 
powerful horses such as the native gentleman delights in. Al- 
though the Dhan is best known for its horse-breeding, yet very 
good animals are to be found all over the north of the district. 
Some of them are fast, and nearly all are remarkably enduring 
and able to go over the stoniest ground without «hoes. It is pro- 
bably the case, as stated in Captain Gunn’s report, that the 
Dhanni and Tallagang breeds are deteriorating. Owing to the 
spread of cultivation and other causes the animals are allowed 
much less liberty than formerly ; and the method of tethering 
them up is often very bad. But the main reason of any decay 
in quality is no doubt that some of the best brood mares are 
annually sold out of the district, and there is some reason 
to doubt whether the Government stallions have been of the 
kind most suited to the district. Mule-breeding, too, has made 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the 
profits are quicker and more certain. Horses are generally fed 
on gram or barley, but moth, hdjra and tdramira are also in use. 
In the spring they are often stuffed with green wheat and gur 
till they become loaded and unwieldy with fat. The usual feed 
for a brood mare is four seers of grain a day besides grass ; but 
the quantity depends a good deal on the means of the owner. 
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The control of horse-breeding operations now rests with the 
Army Remount Department ; for these purposes the district is in 
the Rawalpindi Circle. 

There are stallion and donkey stands at Jhelum, Find Dadan 
Khan, Chakwal and Tallagang, and donkey stands at Domeli and 
Pihra Fattial. 

Most of the good brood mares have been drawn off to the 
Jhelum Canal Colony, owing to the conditions attached to a largo 
class of the grants of land there. 

There are few mares of the pure Dhanni breed left. The 
famine years, which ended with 1901, are responsible for a great 
diminution in the number of brood mares in general. 

The principal horse-breeders of the district are the Darapur 
Malliks, the Ahmadabad Khokhars, the Awan headmen of Lawa, 
Ahmad Khan of Kalas in Chakwal, and the zamindars of Dab, 
Sutwal and other small villages of the same tabsil. 

Mule-breeding has become constantly more popular, and is 
apparently very profitable ; apart from mule-breeding there is a 
considerable trade in mules bred elsewhere. It is stated by men 
whose business it has been to attend all important fairs for many 
years, that the mule trade of the Western Punjab is almost mono- 
pohsed by the Khatrfs of Dhudhial, a large village in the north of 
Chakwal. It is also a good deal practised in Domeli. 

Donkeys are fairly common, especially where water has to be 
fetched from a distance, but ai-e of very small size. Pack work is 
mostly done by the zamindars with their ordinary bullocks. 

Sheep are by two breeds — the ordinary, and the damba or fat- 
tailed species. The latter is reckoned the best, but neither' is of 
very good quality. Sheep are shorn twice in the year, in or about 
October and March. The yield of wool on the average is probably 
not much more than one ser per sheep per annum. The milk of the 
ewes is drunk, and mutton is sometimes eaten. 

Dimbas are not very common, but a few villages make a re- 
gular business of buying them in poor condition and fattening them 
up for sale, and seem to make it very profitable. 

Goats are of good quality. Their hair is cut only otice a 
year in Baisakh. The yield is about half a ser, and is used for ropes 
and sacks, i he milk is good and is largely consumed. She-goats 
and ewes give, on an average, one kid or lamb in the year, and 
continue producing for five or six years. 

Live-stock in 1899 was already less than at last settlement, 
and the loss in the fodder famine of 1899-1900 amounted to 42 
per cent, of the bulls and bullocks, the decrease under other heads 
being, on the whole, about the same. A few years earlier tha 
district was probably somewhat over-stocked ; in spite of some 
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recovery since the fodder famine, the contrary was in 1 901 undoubt- 
edly the case, a fact that must have its influence on the agriculture 
of the tract for some time to come ; the number of plough cattle 
per effective plough in 1901 was 1'3 aerainst 1 ‘8 at settlement, 
though the number of ploughs had itself fallen by 20 per cent. 
Something can be done by using cows and donkeys instead of 
bullocks (and they are always used to some extent), but it is obvious 
that cultivation could not under these conditions be as thorough 
as it used to be 

The estimated pro6ts from hire of camels, sale of surplus stock, 
glu, milk, wool, &c., were before the recent scarcity as follows : — 


R?. 

Jhelum ... ... ... ... 1,05,000 

Find Dadan Khan .. ... ... 30,000- 

Chakwal ... ., ... ... 1,76,000 

Tallagang.. ... ... ... 92,000 

Total ... 4,03,000 


These estimates, though highly speculative, were probably 
very moderate ; in better times tlie fine cattle bred in Chakwal and 
Tallagang are sold in some numbers ; elsewhere profits are made 
in other ways, as in the hills, where pack-bullocks employed on 
the Gilgit Road, &c., are numerous, — or wei e, for apart from the 
drought, the business seems to be declining.* But in the years 
following 1901 live-stock tvas so scarce that the profit, if any, must 
have been very small. 

Cattle disease is at times very prevalent, and occasionally very 
destructive. The commonest complaints are rinderpest (wdh), 
foot and mouth disease {vni-kkar), and malignant throat (gnlghotii). 
These diseases are usually introduced by cattle travelling north 
along the Grand Trunk Road from the fairs at Amritsar and else- 
whercj^ Camels are subject to various diseases, of which anthrax is 
one. The epidemic disease of which sheep and goats sometimes 
die ofi in large numbers (pharakki) seems to be also a form of 
anthrax. The treatment of diseased animals is primitive, sometimes 
barbarous, and if left to themselves the people are careless about tbe 
segregation of those infected. 

It is not very easy to state what is the average price of the 
different animals : the following is an attempt in that direction : — 


Male buffaloes. 

from Rs. 

20 to K 



aver;ige 

about 

Rs. 30 

Female do. 

t) 

30 to 

99 

90 

99 

99 

45 

Bullocks 


15 to 

99 

50 

f9 

99 

25 

Cows 

>7 
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99 

40 

9) 

9) 

18 

Young stock 




49 

99 
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Sheep 

}) 

2 to 

i) 

7 

99 

99 
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>9 
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99 

12 

9) 

99 
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99 

2 to 

99 

9 

99 

99 



» gullock traasport is cot uow used oa the Gi'.git Bead, 
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For horses and mules no average price can well be stated ; 
camels are worth about Rs. 50 or Rs. 60, and donkeys about Rs. 8 
t.Rs. 10. 


Some details of horse-shows held in the district in recent 
years are given below, they cannot be said to have been very 
successful : — 



Animals attending the 

FAIR. 

1 Amocnt awarded 

1 IN PRIZES. 

Date oa which fair was held. 

Horses. 
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16th and I7ih March 1893 

590 

260 

: 125 

17 

992 

Rb. 

1 Ks. 

454 

^3rd and 24:th October 1805 ... 

2GS 

58 

117 

29 

472 

• 490 

254 

Ditto 18P6 

214 

30 

110 i 

22 

376 

435 

1£1 

15th and 16th October 1897 

141 

24 

119 ! 

!0 

324 

465 

123 

21th and 25th Pebraary 1899 

121 

31 ■ 

134 j 

18 

1 

304 

1 

466 

160 


No large cattle fair is held in the district, and unt'l 1902 
there had been no show for some time. 


The Choa Saidan Shab cattle fair was established in that year 
and :s held at the Baisakhi fair at Choa and Katas in the middle 
of April ; it is managed by the District Board, which gives from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 in prizes, this amount being supplemented in 
1 902 and 1903 by a grant from Provincial revenues of Rs. 500 
and two silver medals. 

The object in view is the encouragement of the breeding to 
type of high class cattle, both for draught purposes and milking. 
The judging committee consist of the Deputy Commissioner, a 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, and some 
native members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
show is well attended and is growing in popularity. 

The 1903 fair was attended by 170 bulls, 316 bullocks, 104 
cows and 81 mules, or 671 head in all; 194 changed hands (156 
being bullocks), for Rs. 1-2,658; Rs. 1,901 was realised in fees, and 
Rs. 610 was distributed in prizes. The fine bulls brought to this 
fair are a striking feature of it. 

Canal-irrigation in the district is now confliaed. to the Pind 
Dadan Khan Plain, where there are two small inundation canals; 
one, taking off at Ahmadabad, is privately owned, and very badly 
managed, owing chiefly to the quarrels of the proprietors; it is a 
good year when as much as 200 acres is irrigated. It may ever- 
tually be found advisable to acquire the canal for Government, 1 
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until then it has practically no value. The canal that takes off 
about 12 miles above Find Dadan Khan was originally made by the 
Municipal Committee of that town, in whose management it con- 
tinued until the late settlement, when its transfer to Government 
was proposed and sanctioned ; before the transfer the area irrigat- 
ed was insignificant, usually about 120 acres, and it Avas run at 
an average loss of Rs. 600 per annum ; in 1900-01 the irrigated 
area was about 3,900 acres, and there was then every prospect of 
further extension. These hopes, hoAvever, have not been realized, 
the area irrigated in 1902-08 being only 1,208 acres (890 net). 
The canal is expected to play an important part in the reclamation 
of the sour kallar land, which disfigures so large a part of the Find 
Dadan Khan Plain, but it cannot be said that at present any sys- 
tematic attempt has been made in this direction, though a little 
kallar has been irrigated and has produced moderate crops. 

This canal, however, is likely to be absorbed in a much more 
important project, that of an inundation canal taking off from the 
river at the extreme east of the Find Dadan Khan Plain, above 
Jalalpur, which has been under consideration for some years and 
has been sanctioned ; this will command about 50,000 acres, of which 
about half will be irrigated annually ; the total cost is estimated at 
Rs. 5,25,000, on Avhich a small return is expected. As at present 
proposed the canal will not reach the Avestern part of the plain, 
Avhere the cropping is most precarious, and the need of irrigation 
is by far the greatest ; but it may be hoped that an extension in 
that direction may at some future time be possible, though the 
cross-drainages from the hills certainly offer some difficulty * 

Enquiries were also made regarding a canal to irrigate the 
plain north of Jhelum ; but the need is not so great there, and it 
Avill probably be long before this project is carried out. 

The Upper Jhelum Canal project which is noAV (1904) under 
consideration will not directly affect this district; it would take off 
from the river about 20 miles above Jhelum, but on the other 
side, and is designed to supplement the Chenab supply, and to 
irrigate parts of the Gujitit Bar. 

In a feAV places small areas of hnd are irrigated from peren- 
nial springs, such land being almost always highly cultivated and 
manured, and heavily cropped : the principal areas so irrigated 
are at Choa Saidan Shah, Kallar Kahar, Chiimbi, Salof, Dheri 
Jaba, Lehri Panj Girain, all in the Salt Range upland : and at 
Baghanwala; Rawal, Kot Umr, and Jutana at the foot of the range. 
There is a little land of the kind outside the Salt Range, as for 
instance at Tamman in Tallagang ; but its area is very trifling. 

* This was written in iDOl ; since the estimate was panctioned the project has made 
no proerre^s ; the CJpper Jhelum ranal project was put forward and it became a <li^®stion 
whether there would be enough water for the Jalalpur Canal also, This question is still undar 
oonsideration (1904), 
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The crops grown on this ahi land, as it is termed, only differ 
from those on well -lands in being generally of better quality ; but 
in the Salt Range they include a laige proportion of fruit gardens, 
the unpicturesque rose-fields of Choa, and the famous sugarcane 
of Saloi. There is no land so profitable. 

Kents in kind are fixed by custom and are uniform over large 
areas. ISo one has ever tried to enhance them, and it is probable 
that they do not admit of much enhancement. These rents are 
nearly always the same for all classes of tenants, and always take 
the form of a fixed share of the gross jrroduce ; but it is a share 
of that produce only after certain important deductions have been 
made. The largest are the customary dues paid from the “ common 
heap ” to the Jcamins or agricultural village menials in return for 
the services rendered by them in connection with the cultivation. 
Details are given further on in another Section. 

Another deduction must be made in the case of cJidlxi land, to 
cover the expenses in respect to the upkeep of the well and its gear. 

The resulting deductions in percentages on the gross produce 
are shown below : — 
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It should be noted that other deductions are in practice made 
from the common heap ; but as these are not made in return for 
agricultural service, they are no partol the expenses of cultivation. 


Further deductions have, however, to be made, in arriving 
at the landlord’s share or net rent (for assessment purposes), on 
account of the crops used as fodder, and therefore disposed of to 
meet one of the principal expenses of cultivation ; this may be done 
by omitting altogether from the calculation those crops which are 
used for fodder alone ; and by omitting a share of other crops 
which are partly so used ; thus all crops recorded as “ fodder,” 
half to a quarter of the joicdi -chart, and different proportions 
of a tew other crops are excluded ; on the other hand a non-cultivat- 
ing o^ner generally takes a share of the straw, but this has a 
saleable value only in the neighbhourhood of the towns and a few 
ot the largest villages. 
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The deductions detailed above liaviug been made from the 
value of the o-ross produce (less fcddei\ the bd:ince represents the 
d.T>.ble }. reduce: in il;e Tall.- g;‘,ng Tahsilthe h'.rdlord’s share of this 
is usually o';e-th:rd ; in all other ciicles he almost invariably takes 
half, and that is the average rent assumed for assessment purposes. 

This pi'opottion of the value of the divisible produce represents 
then the estimated net jtrohts of the landlord, the “ net assets ” 
of assessment phraseology. 

Tenants-at-will almost invariably pay rent in kind, as above : 
though per cent, of the cultivation is nominally held by cash- 
paying tenants-at-Avill, these are seldom, if ever, true rents ; for 
all practical purpo-es it may ])e said that there are no competi- 
tive cash rents : rtnd at present there is no tendency to introduce 
them instead of rents in kind. 
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Statistics as regards wages of labour taken from the Punjab 
Administration repoits aie given in the statistical part of the 
Gnze*tt‘er ; acGOiding to these returns tlie average wages for skilled 
labour rose from -5 annas a d:iy in 1870-71 to 8 annas in 1880-81 
and 10 annas in 1890-91, but fell again in 19u0 01 to 8 annas. 

Similaiily, the aver;ige da'ly wage for unskilled labour -was 
annas 2 G ; annas o-3, anu is 2-9, and 8 annas, respectively, in 
the years aboveraentioned. 

These figures cannot be considered veiy trustworthy; all 
that can Ije safely said on th's subject is that wages, both for 
skilled and uiuskilled labour, have long shown and still show a 
tendency to ris^^, in accordance with the general rise in prices, 
but not in the same proportion. The process, however, is very 
gradual, aud is not influenced by temporary fluctuations from 
year to year in the price of food grains. 

As wdl be noticed in another section, unskilled labour com- 
mands a h:gh pr ee in the local mines of the Salt Eange, fully 
d')uble the wages obtainable for ordinary labour being earned 
tbere ; but the work is ai’duous aud unpleasant, and the mines 
have pract.cally no effect on the ordinary labour-market. 

The principal classes of village menials and the duties they 
perform have been described elsewhere. The customary dues 
which they 1 eceive for their sei vices are rather compl cated and- 
vary a good deal finm phice to place ; the following extract from 
the (’ 'hakwal-T'allag.mg Assessment Repo’t shows fully what these 
dues are in those two tabs Is, and will serve as a specimen for 
the whole di-trict. Further informat’on is ava’lable in the other 
Assessment Reports, while the percentage of the^e deductions on the 
gro-3 produce has been stated above ( u pae^e ! 78. 

In ail C'ixTes trp Joliiir ib acksm tb( ai.d ta'Jihin (rarpentei'l are on 
h'irani lands tlie most important of the acrricnltural hamins. In the Lundi 
Patti tl, ey are paid so many chuhas per plough, and s-tting aside the minor 
variations which are almost as numerous as the villages, there are two pre- 
vailing rates according as the chohd is hhdm ( 1 1 sers) or 'pahkd (3 sSrs) ; iu 
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either case the number of choh'is per plough given to the kamin is the 
same — 6 in the Kharif and 8 in the Rahi — equal to 2d^ sers in the one case 
and 42 sers in the other; the miscellaneous dues taken in addition land con- 

sheaves of 
and to only 


sisting of certain handhils or baskets of hdin ears and a 

to Ilf sers per Icanu'n where the choh't is kha 


Jew 


wheat) amount to Ilf sers per 

5 s4rs where it is pakkd ; the total takings of the ka'inii are 
per plough in the former case and 47 in the latter ; and the total dues 
of Idhdr and tarkhdn together amount, therefore, to 76 or 94 sers, to which 
must be added one chohd (taken by the ta>khdn alone) as bidra at seed time, 
Tnaking altogether 78 sers per plough (khuni) and 97 sers ‘pakka). The 
mean of these two prevailing rates, or about 87 sers, may be taken as the 
average payments to the I'lhdr and tarkhdn, and this is about 4f per cent, 
of the gross produce per plough assumed in the preceding paragraph for 
this circle. 

In all save 21 of the villages of the Dhanni Circle the lohdr and tarkhdn 
take each 2 chohds pakki, or 6 sers per /i/i-u-u-rir of 40 > sers, their joint 
receipts being thus 12 sers in 4‘10, or -3 per cent. In addi'ion they get 
miscellaneous perquisites equivalent to about. 39 sers per plough, equal to 
close on 2 per cent, of the gross produce per plough assumed in paragraph 
35. Thus the total deductions for these two kainins i.s 5 per cent, of the 
gross produce. 
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In Tallagang there are very few l-hdn,-, the tarkhdn being blacksmith 
as well as carpenter, but as in that case he takes double fees, ilio re»ult is 
not affected: the aliiiOEt universal rate i.s tor each Aiaw/w H sers per local 
maund of 60 sers, or 2.) p(‘r cent, of the gross produce; and in addition there 
are certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two sers of cotton, 
a basket of hdjra ears, and a tew sheaves of wheat, and so on) amounting, on 
the whole, for lohdr and tarkhdn together (4 sers hidra included) to about 
39 sers per plough, or a little more than li per cent, of the gross produce. 
The total, therefore, for these two kamtns is in tlii.s tahsil 6i per cent. 


Musall'is are nor, kept as regular kaiiiino in Tal’agang, and in Cliakwal 
are found only iu 26 villages of Lundi Patti and 9 oi the Dluuiij). The pay- mns^ailis. 
ments made to them amount in Lundi Patti to about 60 sers per plough, or 
rather more than 3 per cent., and the percentage is about the same in the nine 
Dhaiuii villages also. Lveii where no wut'a.KS aio kept it is fair to allow 
something on account of the work which they would do if employed, for the 
saving to the zainindar is largeiy discounted by tlie extra labour thrown on 
him at a very busy time of the yea'-, and also by his having to pay in cash 
for various articles which it would be the inut>'a'!i s- duty to provide free of 
cost, I allow, therefore, 2 per cent, in the Liindi Patti and 1 per cent, else- 
where for the musalU's dues. 

On the well lands the lohdr very rarely receives any payment, as he i.s Payments 
not concerned in the upkeep of the well and its ajipurtenances ; but his place to kami'ns on 
is taken by the kumltdr or potter, who ptovides the pots for the well wheel, well lands, 
and whose dues are almost always the same as those of the tarkhdn. 


In Chakwal the rate per A:an’t» is on r/iu/t' laud almost invariably one 

hidri (or ii-rigation plot)'per kandl of 20 marlds ; taking the kidri to be half 
a maria, this would give each kamui 2.1 jxt cent, of the gross produce, but 
I believe the average kidri is really somewhat larger, and T, therefore, assume 
3 per cent, instead. 

In Tallagang the tarkhdn ‘diiA /tumlidr each take 1 4 ser per maund of 
60 sers, or 2| per cent, gross produce, as on the hdrdni land, and in addition 
certain misceUaneous dues per veil, for -which an allowance of 1 per cent, 
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may be made; tliese are hdjra ears equal to about 6 sers grain, 4 sers cotton, 
or two kidi'i-i of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat equal to about 6 sers. 
The total dues per kamin on chdhi land in 'J'allagang will thus be per cent, 
gross produce. 

As the lohdv is sometimes paid on the chahi land, it will be fair to make 
some allowance on tliis account ; J per cent, gross produce in aU circles will 
be ample. 

There are several other kamins, such as the shoemaker, barber, washer- 
man and others, all of whom have to get their living from the produce of the 
land, and are almost as much a necessity to the zamiiidars as. those for whom 
deductions have been allowed ; and where the owners are weak, the customary 
dues of the Imam and Panidra tif the village mosque are sometimes paid 
from the gross produce, but this is not at all common, and in any case a 
eleduction on tliis account could not fairly be allowed. 

There are indications — scarcely more than indications at 
present — of a tendency to substitute for the traditional payment in 
kind to menials cash wages for work done. This is a change which 
will probably come about in future generations, but no general aban- 
donment of the present system need be looked for in our times. 


Information as to retail prices at headquarters for the last 43 
years are given in the statistical volume, from which the following 
figures are extracted ; the prices are stated in seers per rupee : — 



(The prices given are those for the first fortnight of Jaanaiy in each year). 

Wheat and hdjra are the staple food-grains on Avhich the 
people commonly subsist. 

The causes of the variations shown above ai’e those which 
might naturally be expected ; they depend on the chai’acter of the 
harvests. (The export trade to Europe also has an important 
influence on the genei’al trend of prices, but that trade is itself 
dependent on the nature of the harvests). Thus, in the good 
years, 1894, 1895, 1899, we find unusually low prices ; and in the 
years of scarcity, 1896 1897, 1898, 1900, and 1901, the rates 
were very high. Though the fact is not brought out by the figures 
given above, it seems to be undoubtedly the case that after each 
period of scarcity and high prices, when prices fall again they do 
not fall quite to the uoi'mal of preceding years, but remain 
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somewhat higher than before ; apart from this the great improve- 
ment in communications due to the opming of railways and growth 
of a large export trade, have combined to cause a steady rise 
in the prices of food-grains which at the recent settlement of the 
district was estimated to amount to fully 30 per cent, in the twenty 
years ending with 189G. It has been said that the lise has l^een 
steady, and this is the case if the averages for long series of years 
are considered, though of course the fluctuations from year to year 
are often very great. 

To those interests 1 in the agricultural classes, what may be 
called “ harvest prices ” are of more imjjortance than tlie retail 
rates of the Jhelmn market. “ Harvest prices ” are those which 
the zammdar actually receives for his produce, and are usually fixed 
on one date to govern the transactions of the whole harvest ; 
they of course differ much from the (dnr.ettp prices recorded at 
Jhelum, being about 20 per cent, lorver in Jlielum and Find 
Dadan Khan and 33 per cent, lower in the more remote Tahsils, 

The harvest prices from 1883 to 187<) are set forth in Colonel 
Wace’s Assessment Report ; in the recent settlement an examina- 
tion was made of the traders’ books in thirty-eiglit of the towns 
and principal villages of the district, in order to luing the statis- 
tics up to date, and the result is given in the preliminary report 
submitted in June 1896. 

The prices assumed for the purposes of the assessment estimates 
were based chiefly on t!ie harvest prices of the ten years, 1886 
to 1895, excluding years of scarcity ; but some allowanco was 
made for the very low prices of 1894, Avhich in similar conditions 
may at any time be repeated. It was not considered right to go 
back further than 1886, Avhen the raihvays influencing prices in 
the district were first completed. 

The more important of the commutation prices .sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner are as folloivs 

Crop Jhelum and Find Dddan Khan. Chahicdl and Tallagang, 

Wheat ... 2.5 ... 28 .sens per rupee. 

Bajrd. ... 32 ... -35 „ 

The rates are taken to represent the lowest prices that are 
likely to prevail for any considerable period during the currency 
of the new settlement and are no doubt very moderate, but the 
uncertainty of the subject is so great that a very cautious estimate 
was necessary. 

Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of the 
little trade of the district. Another may perhaps bo found in the 
gx'eat difference of the weights and measures in use in different 
ildkas. These differences are shoivn in the descrip don contained 
below, but it is only approximately cori’ect, for absolute correct- 
ness is impossible when differences between measures of capacity 
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have to be expressed in terms of 'weight, as there is no invariable 
Agricxiltiire relation between the enbical contents and the weight of those things 
Weights and principally measured : nevertheless the description is 

measures. Sufficiently near the truth for all practical purposes. 

Measures of ca2}acity current in Jhehim district. 


OQ 

D 

E-J 

Uahaa in which the 
measurement is the 
same. 

Name of the lower 
ImeaBures which make 
the larger ones. 

Weight; of the lower 
measure in rupees. 

Ne. of the lower meas- 
ure equal to the large 
measure. 

Name of the 
large measure. 


f 

Paropi or Kachchi ... 

37i 

4 

Choha, 


1 

Seri7ii 

50 

3 

Do. 


Pahbi ... 1 

Choha 

150 

4 

Topd, 


Lehri ... ■] 

Topd ... 

600 

4 

Pdi. 


1 

Pdi ,,, 

2,400 

10 

Mdni. 


t 

Mdni 

21,000 

... 


% 

p 

Jhelum ... f 






Askandrala ... | 





X 

Tuliala ... | 






Pakhwal ... | 

! Paropi ... 

35 

4 

Topd. 


Kala ... 1 

Topd 

140 

8 

Pdi. 


Sancrhoi ...j 

Pdi 

1,120 

20 

Mdni, 


Chautala ... j 

itdni or Kharwdr ... 

22,400 




Padhri . | 






Wrapur ... j 






Nara ... 





c 

Serini 

m 

3 

Topa. 



Faropi 

36| 

6 

Do. 



Pdini 

18J 

12 

Do. 



Topd 

220 

4 

Pai, 


( 

Pdi 

880 

5 

Man, 


T, ( 

Serini 

53i 

3 

Topa, 


Jhangar < 

Topa 

160 

4 

Pai. 


t 

Pai 

640 

5 

Man, 

'•< 

f Serir.i 

53i 

3 

Topa. 


1 

Adseri 

26| 

6 

Do. 


Jalap j 

Pdini 

13i 

12 

Do. 

•< 

Find Dadin Khan ... "j 

Topa 

160 

4 

Pai. 


1 

Pai 

640 

4 

Man. 

P 

Q 

1 

Man 

2,560 

10 

Kharwdr, 








/ 

Serini 


3 

Topa, 



Paropi 

36f 

6 

Do. 



Topa 

220 

4 

Pai, 



Pai 

880 

5 

Man. 


( 

Paropi 

40 

4 

Topa. 


.. \ 

Ser 

53i 

3 

Do. 


Jalalpar J 

Topa 

160 

4 

Pai. • 



Pai 

640 

4 

Man or Maund. 



Man 

2,560 

10 

Khar^vdr, 



Tallagang, Cuakwal, Tahsil. 
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Measures of capacity current m Jhelam District— concld. 


Ilakds in which the 
meaBurement is the 
same. 


Bahia 1 

Rupwal (part) 
Saidpnr 

Chanpeda 

Kahar 

Chhuuhi 

Bhaufeni 

Chakora 


Haweli 

Eahatani 


Duhinan 

Hasola 


... I 
... !- 
... I 
...J 




r 


Badtihaham ....{ 

I 

I 

L 


Pakhar ...') 

Mial ... I 

Jabhi ... I 

Thoha, except — }. 

Chankhandi ... I 

Dhok Baza ... | 

Dhok Hammu ...J 


Nurpur 

Kot Sarang, except— 
Mathrala 
Daiwal 


Tallagang, except — 
Jatla 

Pira Fatihal 
Knfri 


? 


Name of the lower 
measures which make 
the larger ones. 


Serini 

Chohd 

Pdi ... 


Ssr^ni 

Chohd 

Pdi 


Serini ... 

Chohd 

fdi... 

Chautai (viz.) Paro^i 
Chohd ... 

Topa ... 

Pdi ... 

Serini 

Do, 

Chohd 

0. 

Pdi ... 

Do. ... 


Paini 

Burrbi 

Chohd 


Paini 

Bunii 

Chohd 


Adseri 

Chohd 

Man 


Villages excepted in 
Kot Sarang (supra) 


Villages excepted in 
Tallagang (supra.) 


Villages excepted in 
Thoha (supra.) 




Paini 

Bunbi 

Chohd 

Adteri 

Chohd 

Man 

Paini 

Bunbi 

Chohd 


Weight of the lower 
measure in rupees, 

No. of the lower meas- 
ure equal to the large 
measure. 

Name of the 
large measure. 

66 

3 

Chohd. 

198 

16 

Pdi, 

3,168 

10 

Ehartcdr. 

75 

3 

Chohd, 

225 

16 

Pdi. 

3,600 

10 

Kharwdr. 

80 

3 

Chohd. 

240 

16 

Pdi. 

3,840 

10 

Kharicdr, 

35 

4 

Chohd, 

140 

4 

Topa. 

560 

4 

Pai, 

2,240 

10 

Kharwar, 

i 70 

3 

Chohd, 

1 66 

3 

Do. 

210 

16 

Pai, 

i 198 

16 

Do. 

3,360 

10 

Kharwar. 

1 3,168 

10 

Do. 

1 

i 65 

2 

Bunhi. 

130 

2 

Chohd, 

260 

20 

Man. 

' 55 

2 

Bunhi, 

110 

2 

Chohd, 

220 

20 

Man, 

56 

4 

Chohd, 

230 

20 

Man, 

4,400 

4 

Chhut 

60 

2 

Banhi* 

100 

2 

Chohd, 

200 

20 

Man, 

60 

4 

Chohd, 

240 

20 

Man. 

4,800 

4 

Chohd, 

60 

2 

Bunbi. 

120 

2 

Chohd, 

240 

20 

Man, 


T 
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CHAP. II, A. 
Agricrdture 

Measnres of 
capacity. 


Grain in the villages is always trafficked in by measure 
and not by Aveight, The measures are sometimes round and 
sometimes four-sided, and are generally made of either tdhH or her 
AYOod. There is no authoritative standard of size or shape ; but 
the tarhhdns of eacb ildha copy the models already existing 
there as Avell as they can. There are consecpiently nearly always 
slight A’ariations. The measures are always used heaped. The table 
on pages 124 and 12-5 gives the approximate weight of eacb in 
rupees— (ioZ(/s). 'I'his is in accordance with village speech. The 
weight of course differs Avith the grain The table shoAvs the result 
for wheat, which is ahvays chosen as the standard by the ’villages 
themselves. It Avill be obseiA'ed that the measures generally 
grow larger as we go west. .As a rule it will be found, where 
cultiA^ation is rough, land plentiful, and population only fairly 
thick, that large measnres of grain are always used in preference 
to small ones. 

An attempt Avas made some years ago to introduce uniform 
measures, but it had not much effect, probably because the officer 
responsible for the attempt shortly after-Avards left the district. 


Other re nj rough uicastu /.s for Agriadtural gA'oduce used generally 

all over the district. 

Muth=‘as much com as can be cut in one sweep of 
the cldfri. 

20 Muths (or thereabout) =1 Salri ov Kdh. 

4 Satris (or theroaboutj— 1 Ealldwa or Chdta, Avhich is 
as much as a man can lift up between his outspread 
anus. In some places ho is alloAved to stack up 
the grain on his shoukters and head, but this is not 
universal. 

Gaddi or Dl(dri=a sheaf of corn Avhichis bound up together. 
It varies much in size. 

Poe ^teaw — 

1 PtO'./f^what can be tied up in a hhurd, which is gene- 

rally a cloth about 4 gaz by If. The gaz is now 
generally about the same as the Eughsh yard. This 
cloth, hoAVGA'cr, is differently tied. At harvesting, Avhen 
loading the straw on pack animals, a Fand is made 
to )ac ecpial to about 1-^ maunds ; but Avhen a man 
carries it on his oAvn head, it is about 27 seers. 

2 Fands~l Chilli, 'which, is about three maunds, and = a 

pack load. 
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Measufes of Weight. 


Measures. i Hemark'^. 


' Grain is hardly ever sold by weight except in the 
... i large towns. Flour, ghi, gui\ and the like are, how- 
... I ever, all sold by weight. The table given is the 
... ordinary one. and is in general nse. In a good 
... ^ many places in Jhelum Tahsil and in most places 
... I in Tahsil Chakwal the ser in use is that of Bahadar 
... ' Shah =75 tolasy with all the other measures in pro- 

... portion. But the tendency is to adopt the Gov- 
... J I ernment ^er of bO tolas everywhere. 


3 StVsdhtiS=l Chittaclc=D 
10 Tolas=l Adhpao 
2 Adhptoe=l Pao 
2 Paoa=L Adhser 
2 Jdhsei'S=l Ser 
2 Ser$~l Doseri 
2^ Ser8“l Dhaya 
2 Dhayas=l Panjseri ... 

8 Pamserts=-1 Man 


Linear and Square Measures- 


Measures. 

Linear Measure. 

4 Unglis=l Chappa 
3 Chappas= 1 QUh=i Giras.. 
2 Giths=l Hath 

2 Hdths = l Gaa 

3 Baths— 1 Karani 

1 ICaram = 5i feet English 

Square Measure. 

9 Square Karams—l Marla 
30 3sarlas=l Kandl ... . . 

4 Kandls—1 Biglia ,,, 

2 Bighas — l Ghuindo 


Remarks. 


J 

1 


The only real linear measure for land is the 
karam. The jira and the gaz are used for car- 
pentry and cloth-selling, &o. The other measures 
given are merely village reckonings without any 
standard and subject to all sorts of variation. An 
ungli is the width of a finger. A chappa is the 
width of the four fingers laid together. The 
other terms require no explanation. There is no 
measure between the katam and the kos, which is 
often stated to be 1,400 kararns. 1,200 karams is 
about the length in practice. The kos in this dis- 
triot is generally about four-thirds of a mile. Most 
lambardars know the Erglish word mile (mil), and 
can estimate its length with fair accuracy. 


j- 



This is the ordinary village measure, aud it haa 
also been used throoghout the present and past 
settlements. It will be seen that the maria is 
precisely ecjual to a square Pole English, that a 
kandl is half a Rood, a hdjha two Roods, and a 
ghiDiido a Statute Acre. 


Of the total area of the district 298,25-5 acres or 12 per 
cent, is the property of the State; out of this area 10,644 
acres is leased for cultivation, 8,258 acres on long leases (29 in 
number), and 2,386 acres from year to year ; these waste land 
leases have been dealt Avith in a detailed report submitted during 
the settlement, Avhile the special cases of the leases to the Khewrah 
Salt miners and the riverain estate of Mahal Amfrpur have been 
separately reported. The figures here given relate to 1900-1901; 
a few additional leases have been proposed since. They almost 
exhaust the possibilities of the district in this direction, and, with a 
few exceptions, no further leases arc likely to be proposed. 

Of the whole area of 298,255 acres, the Deputy Commissioner 
directly manages 44,148 acres aud the rest is under the control 
of the Forest Department. 


CHAPAI,A. 
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Length, 


Area, 


State lands. 
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The average income of the five years ending 1901 is 
Es. 21,318, of 'irhich Rs. 16,921 is derived from grazing leases and 
permits, Es. 2,929 from leases for cnltivation and 1,468 from other 
sources. 

The rakhs of the district fall into two main divisions : the 
hill raklis, including practically the whole of all the principal hill 
ranges, except of course the cultivated uplands of the Salt Range, 
and the plains rakhs, situated chiefly in the plateau of Chakwal 
and Tallagang, and consisting for the most part of blocks of broken 
waste ground, sometimes of iniignificant size, cut off from villages 
which at the time of their formation were thought to have more 
waste than they required. The first and more important class 
consists mostly of reserved forests under the control of the Forest 
Department, while the second kind are usually unclassed rahhs 
under the Deputy Commissioner, but there are large excep- 
tions in both cases. 

Of both kinds, some few are fairly wooded with shrubs and 
stunted trees, but timber trees are almost always very rare indeed, 
while many of the rakhs produce practically nothing but grass and 
sometimes very little of that. The common trees have been no- 
ticed in Chapter I. 

The objects of the hill rakhs are, (1) by the preservation of the 
forest growth to protect the hillside from destructive drainage, so 
as to distribute the rainfall as gradually as possible on the plains 
below ; at the same time it may be increasing to some extent the 
volume of that rainfall ; and (2) to preserve grass and w^ood for 
the supply of the neighbouring villages. The great majority of 
the plains rakhs are grass and wood preseives pure and simple ; 
most of them grass preserves only. 

Our present rakhs had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 
Kiirdars, whose example was followed in the unauthorised appro- 
priations of waste witli which the Customs officials accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salt Mines in the early years 
after annexation. The earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter quarrels regarding the 
ownership of the hiUs, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fodder, a large area of hill waste was 
demarcated by the Settlement Officer and declared to be Government 
Forest ; it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating when and wherever it might be found necessary 
all uncultivated land in excess of three times the amount of cultiva- 
tion. It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
in carrying out the instructions issued in 1864 for a general demar- 
cation of excessive waste in this district, which resulted in large 
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additions to the old reserves, and the creation of a number of new CHAl^IIA. 
ones : in the case of the more important hill ralclis the reservations, Agriculture 
though sound on the whole, were faulty in detail, while in the objects and 
plains the work was carried out with a great want of discrimina- management 
tion. Serious hardship resulted, and in 1875 the evils of the of tiie 
system in force attracting attention, Mr. Thomson was appointed 
to deal with the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer ; his 
work resulted in the restoration of 28 of the minor ralclis with an 
area of nearly 20,000 acres to the estates from which they had 
been taken, with about 20,000 acres more cut off from the ralclis 
that were retained; special riglds and privileges were carefully 
enquii ed into and recorded ; and recommendations made in regard 
to grazing, fuel, access to water-sources and the like ; it is largely 
because his recommendations were subsequently lost sight of, that 
it was found necessary to go into the matter of the management 
of the forests again at the recent settlement. 

A.S a result of the recent enquiry the following orders were 
passed by the local Government : — 

Management.— In regard to tlie Unclassed Forests in the 
plains, it has been decided that they will be managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner under the ruffs under the Punjab Laws Act, 
and not by the Forest Department ; as the interests involved in the 
management of these rakhs are purely local, and they do not lend 
themselves to afforestation. 

Grazing. — 1 he following principles are to be observed, as far 
as possible, in the management of the grazing in the hill ralchs ; 
those rakhs being set apart Avhich can be wliolly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should be open for nine months of the year 
and one-third should be closed to grazing throughout the year, but 
open to grass-cutting when necessary ; camels and goats being 
excluded from half the open area ; the grazing value of the rakhs 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to be leased to the 
villages of the neighbourhood, other villages being allowed to graze 
only OB permit or payment of fees. The grazing assessment of a 
village may be distributed over the yillage as a whole, or the 
lease may be held on behalf of the testate by one or a few of the 
villages if that is preferred ; in caie of a breakdown of the system 
here sketched (and it is doubtful bow far it is practical), if it becomes 
necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the lessee 
should be carefully selected and should never be a mere speculator : 
and on no account should the old system of auction sales be 
reverted to. 

The unclassed plains rakhs will be offered on five-years’ grazing 
leases to the neighbouring villages : in case of breakdown, the 
remarks as the selection of lessees above will be applicable, but 
jn these cases there should be no difficulty. 
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CHAP. II, A. The authorised scale of grazin 

g fees is as follows : — 

a 

Agncnlture. 

1 


Objects and 

management Detail. 

! 

Maximnm rate 
chargeable by lessees 
of grazing contracts. 

For permits issued 
departmentally 
when closed areas 

of the forests. 

are temporarily 
opened. 

Camels 

Per annum. 

16 annas. 

Per mensem. 

Buffaloes 


4 annas. 

Horses and mules, cows and bullocks 

4 ,, 

3 „ 

Plough cattle ... ... ... 

1 anna. 

1 anna, 

Donkeys 

2 annas. 

2 annas. 

Goats 

1 anna. 

,,, 

Sheep ... 

i. 


Grass-cutter per sickle 

8 annas. 

16 annas. 


Note. — Younsj stock chargred half rates; cattle belonging to outsiders from a distance 
with no claim on the vaVt pay double rates. 

Tnei. Firewood from the hill roTchs is to be obtained on permits, 

to be issued at or near the spot, at the following rates ; — 

Camel-load, 6 annas ; Imllock or mide-load, 4 annas ; donkey 
load, 2 annas ; head-load, annas for thick wood and I anna for 
brushwood. 

These rates are equivalent to about 1 anna per maund, jplus 
of course the labour and cost of collection and carriage. 

Sale of Avood thus procured is prohibited ; and no cutting 
instrument is allowed Avithin a ralli. 

The plains mlclis contain little Avood ; dry wood may be collect- 
ed by persons using the raJchs, subject to the warning that 
in case of wilful damage to green wood, the system of leasing the 
grazing to the AnUages will be suspended. 

Wood for ploughs. — Trees fit for ploughs Avill be marked by 
the Forest Officer, and persons Avanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to be cut in the 
presence of the Forest Guard. The rates of payment will be 4 
annas for large ploughs and 2| annas for small ones. 

The plan of cutting and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 

Forest fires: — These are very rare ; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
wood being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Bad Boundaries, ^'c. — A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access to springs was made ; and, 
as far as possible, all reasonable grierances of this kind have been 
redressed. 

A very full description of each rahh is contained in 
Mr. Thomson’s Forest Settlement Reports. 
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In the case of the more important rakhs it is easier to lay 
down principles of management such as those sketched above, than 
to give effect to them in practice. Attempts have been made to 
got the villages surrounding su h rakhs to combine to take the 
grazing leases, but these attempts have been almost invariably 
unsuccessful owing to the want of cohesion amongst the villagers. 
The system introduced at the recent settlement, by which many of 
the open rakhs are closed to grazing during the rainy months, is 
unpopular with the people and has caused a considerable diminution 
of the income derived from grazing leases. The principle is, 
however, sound, and ought in time to prove beneficial, both to 
the rakhs and to the people using them. 


Section B< Mines and Mineral Resources- 

The mineral wealth of the Salt Range is considerable. Paving 
and building stone has now for many years been quarried on a 
large scale at Tarakki, near Sohawa, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
and more recently at Baghanwala in the Find Dadan Khan Tahsil ; 
and has supplied most of the material for a number of large 
works, such as the Jhelum Canal. Marble is said to be found in 
places, and there is a large vaiiety of stones that supply hme. 
There is also gypsum for planter of Paris, and various r^ 
earths and ochres occur, which have value as colouring agents. 
Sulphur is found, and many motals, including copper, gold, lead 
and iron. This last occurs in the form of rich hematite, and is 
in some places so abundant that the rocks containing it disturb the 
indications of the magnetic compass. Finally the Range furnishes 
greater portion of the salt supply of the Punjab, and contains the 
only coal mmes in the Province ! hese are the two important 
products, the others being worked, if at all, on a very insignificant 
scale, and being of no commercial importance, though the gypsum, 
to give one instance, might become so. 

The most important mineral production of the district is 
salt, which is found in great quantities in most of the gorges on 
the south side of the Salt Range as far eastward as Jutana, north- 
east of Find Dadan Khan ; and the geologists expected to meet 
with it even in 'I'illa, but a trial boring there was not successful. 
The salt was originally believed to belong to the Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone series, but it has now been shown to be of the 
Silurian age or even older. Ko one has ever pretended to give 
a coherent account of the manner of its deposition, all the 
theories on the subject being merely confessions of ignorance. 
The salt occurs in broad seams, separated from each other by 
interposed layers uf red marl composed chiefly of salt, clay and 
gypsum, with a sm..!! proport on of hematite,* these thick salt 
seams being built up of successive smaller layers of varying 


CHAP.llB. 

Mines and 
Minerals. 

Tael. 


Uincs and 
minetale. 


Salt and salt 
mining. 


*Tliis salt marl is not the same as that referred lo on pa^o 187 below. 
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CHAP. II, B. thickness, perhaps representing “year-rings,” or the formation 
Mi^and “ 

Minerals. A curious discovery, which is said to have perplexed the experts. 

Salt and salt mentioned here ; this was the finding, a few years ago, 

mining. of a large and heavy branch of a tree in enlarging the main 
tunnel of the mine ; the timbei' is thoroughly impregnated with 
brine, and is surrounded on all sides with hundreds of feet of the 
solid rock-salt : how it reached its present position is a mystery, 
but to judge from its appearance it has been there for untold ages. 

A description of the geological formation of the hills in which 
the Mayo Mine at Khewrah is situated is given in one of the 
reports of Dr. Warth, who for many years was the engineer in 
charge of the workings ; it is as follows : — 



Strat.a. 

TniCKNESS 

Averagk. 



Feet. ! 

Feet. 

Eeeent Formation 

Debris of gjpsuni 

100—200 

150 

Limestone Formation .. 

NammuHtic limetlone ... 


200 

Coal Formation 

Coal, alum, shale and marl 


20 


^ Green sandstone 


600 

Sandstone Formation ... 

j Blue marls 

100—150 

125 


( Red sandstone ... 

400—800 

600 


('Upper layer of white grpsum ... 
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200 


(^Salt marl and salt 


600 


/Trap piercing through the lower strata 




J np to the boundary between the upper 




j layer of white gypsum and red sand- , 




\ stone. 


i 

Total thickness of sandstone formation 


1,325 

Ditto 

ditto salt 


1,075 

Total sandstone and salt formation 


2,400 


” After thus describing the strata, Dr. Warth continues as 
follows : — 


“ The most characteristic strata of this foinitstion are green sandstone 
and the brick-red gypsum. The former constitutes the croun of all the 
heights. The brick-red gypsum crops out on the base of the hills and in the 
gorges, and is the indicator of the salt formation all over the Salt Range. 
There are enormoii'' quantities of brick-red gypsum at Khe« ra, not only low 
down in til e gorges, but high up towards the summit of the hills, indicating 
the enormous riches ( f salt within them. The salt formation begins with the 
brick-red gypsum, if we omit the small layer of white gypsum which mostly 
but not invariably, occurs bettveen the brick -red gypsum and the red sand- 
stone. The brick-red gypsum crops out on the south side, on the slope 
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of the hills towa' ds the plains, and again far up in the Khewra gorge 
below the sandstone formation. It surrounds the g' eat raised centre of the 
salt formation, and for the m 'st part covers it. The red gypsum is a most 
peculiar brick-red coloured mixture of clay and crystallized gypsum. One 
might as well call it brick-red marl, but 1 prefer the former expression 
because the gypsum is the principal constituent of tlic mixture. Below the 
brick-red gypsum the brown gypsum appears. This mixture is similar in 
composition to brick-red gypsum ; there is only a difference in the colour, 
that is, it is brown instead of brick coloured.” 

It may be added "witb reference to the concluding remarks, 
that it is only on close examination that it is possible to identify 
the formations which give the-e hills their curious pink colour; they 
may be the brick-red gypsum, or they may be marl, or a mixture 
of the two* : both are in fact usually present. Again the debris 
formed from the disintegrated strata of salt marl and gypsum, 
mixed with clay, may at a distance be easily mistaken for the 
above ; this stuff when dry is very hard, but after a shower of rain 
a stick can be pushed into it three or four feet without the exertion 
of any great force. 

In Sikh times the salt was woi*ked at each available spot, 
but after the annexation it was found advi'^able, in order to 
facilitate the collection of the revenue, to hmit the number of mines. 
At present salt is only worked at three spots to the east of the 
Indus, at Khewra, Nila VaKan and Warcha, the two former 
places being within this district, the last in that of Shahpur The 
best known mine is that of Khewra, situated a few miles above 
and to the north-west of Find DMan Khan, and bearing, since 
1870, the name of the “Mayo Mine.” We have no accurate 
information as to the period at which salt was liT’st dug from 
these mountains. Dr. Fleming, in the report referred to below, 
records assertions of the natives that the mines were first worked 
in the reign of Akbar, and mention is made of them in the 
Ain-i- -Ikhar'i, but this is all the information recorded upon the 
subject. The native tradition is that Akbar was informed of 
the existence of the s;dt by a certain Asp Khan, on condition 
of his receiving as reward, during his lifetime, a sum equal to 
the whole of the wages of the miner's employed in digging it. 
Seme of the miners, now living in Khewrah, however, claim de.-cent 
from a family said to have come there from Haji Shah (in the 
Bawalpindi District) in the bih Century Hijri, or about 800 
rears ago. Under British ruF the working of the Salt was at 
once taken up as a source of State revenue ; it was at first 
sold at the depot at the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, the Govern- 
ment bearing the cost of quarrying, which at Khewr'a amounted 
to Rs. 3-12 per lOO maunds. The income from the mines 

* The red marl is composed of ; (iypsnm .. 35'34 per cent. 

Quartz sand ... 14 24 „ ,, 

Dolomite ... 34’12 „ „ 

Clay ... l-i.Sd „ „ 

Hematite 2,0i ^ Ij 
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CHAP.II,B. of the Salt Range, including the trans-Indus works, amounted 
Tffinaa in 1850 to Rs ] 5,37,760, but the demand rapidly increHsed, and 
MiieralB. the duty being raised in 1861 from Rs. 2 to Ks. Spermaund, 
Salt and salt 1*^6 income of the year 1862-63 rose to Rs. 30,31,568, and has since 
risen to Rs. 65,13,769 in 1902-03. 

The earliest mention of the mines by a European writer 
seems to be the “ account of the Salt Mines of the Punjab ” by 
Lieutenant Burnes. (Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1832, Vol. 
1, page 145). I'he annual outturn is there said to be about 800,000 
maunds, the miners being paid Re. 1 for 20 maunds excayated: it is 
added that Maharaja Ranjit Singh hoped to derive a revenue of 16 
lakhs from the monopoly and 2|^ lakhs in addition from salt duties. 

Dr. Andrew Fleming, Assistant Surgeon, 7th Native Infantry, 
made a tour through the Salt Range in March to May 1848 and 
again in 1851-52, his account being published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1848, Part II, pages 500 — 526; and 
1849, pages 661 — 693; and 1853, pages 229 and 444). He thus 
describes the village and mines of Khewrah at that time : — 

“ From the foot of the hills a narrow pa'h, strewed with boulders and 
masses of rock which have fallen from the height above, leads through a deep 
ravine to the salt mine village, which is in terraces on its east side, and is 
inhnbited by the miners and their families during the dry season. In the rains, 
on account of the heat and mosquitoes, they desert Khewra and take refuge in 
the small village of Toba, which is built on the opposite side of the ravine, but 
at a considerable height above the salt mines, where they enjoy a cool breeze 
and an immunity from their winged tormentors. The inhabitants of these 
villages amount to about 650, of whom 4u0 are employed in the salt mines. 

“ Round the village no fewer than ten shafts are sunk into the red 
marl for the purpose of extracting the salt. The mine is a httle to the east 
of the village, and on a higher level, the path leading to it passing over red 
marl containing angular masses of gypsum. The entrance to the mine is 
by an opening out iu the marl about 7 feet high and leading into a passage 
which preserves throughout a height of 6 feet and a width sufficient to allow 
individuals to pass. From the entrance to the end of the workings the 
distance is 640 feet, where a chamber has been excavated entirely out of the 
rock salt, 40 feet long by 3u fe^-t brnud, and about the same heighi , in which 
at the time we visited it, men, %Yomen and children were busily engaged 
quarrying the mineral, by light of small oil lamps formed of tne salt and 
hung by iron hooks on its walls, the crystalline surface of which reflected the 
light on a deep pool^ brine situated iii one corner of the chamber, and which, 
is said to communicate with seveial of the neighbouring shafts. The 
appearance of the miners, as seen in the dim hghi which illuminated tbe 
mine, was highly striking, their facts and bodies being covered with a saline 
incrustation. Their dress is of the lightest description, the men wearing 
nothing but a bit of cloth round their loins, and a pad of uamdah, or thick 
woollen cloth, tied over their shins to protect them from injuries from the 
sharp angles of the rock or the blows ot their instruments.” 

He gives the foUowing detailed account of the methods of 
mining then employed : — 

“ When a spot has been fixed on as a promising locality, a tunnel is cut 
in the marl about 5 feet high and feet broad, and carried on till salt is 
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reached, the proximity of which is generally indicated by the marl becoming 
moist and assuming more the character of a dark red clay. The mineral is 
then excavated as long as a supply is procurable, no attention being paid 
to leaving pillars at intervals, for the support of the workings, the conse- 
quence of which is that great annoyance is experienced from the falling 
in of the roof of the mines, and accidents to the nnfortunate miners 
themselves are of frequent occurrence. Should the shaft have been 
sunk on, and reached only a mass of salt, after this is worked out 
the mine is either abandoned or a gallery driven to a greater depth 
into the marl, until another large mass is found or the real salt-bed 
reached. As this invariably has a strike and dip corresponding to the 
strata superior to the marl, the stratification of the rock guides the 
miners in their onward course. These mines are nothing more than 
huge caves entirely excavated in the salt, which is seldom or never 
worked through, either in the floor or roof, because as the salt 
approaches its matrix it becomes intimately mixed with marl, and is 
highly deliquescent from containing maguo‘«’a. In almost every mine in the 
Salt Range, the evil of having hft i !' pillars to support the roof is 
experience, and some of the largest and best mines have been in a 
great degree abandoned in consequence of their becoming filled up with 
huge -masses of salt, gypsum and marl, that have fallen in from above. 

“ As the marl is the lowest rock of the range and dips under all the 
others in a northerly direction at an angle of from 25° to 40°, as 
might be expected, much trouble is occasioned by the filling of the 
mines with water when they reach to any great depth. During the 
rains, too, in July, August and September, the water rushes tbiough 
passages in the marl into the mines, and by detaching large portions 
renders them quite unsafe. In these months the miners desert their 
work, partly on account of its dangers, and partly on account of the 
intense heat, and the numerous fleas and mosquitoes which infest their 
neighbourhood. In consequence of the irregular way of carrying on the 
workings, the passages into the various mines exhibited at present 
a succession of ascents and descents, which sometimes become so 
polished and slippery as to render walking over them a matter of some 
diflSculty. 

" In extracting the salt, the chief instrument used is a hammer, 
pick-shaped and hard-tempered at one end, and with round head at the 
other. A mass of salt being fixed upon as the scene of operation is lined 
off, about two feet, thick, and alon^ this a groove is cut with the sharp 
pointed hammer to the depth of some eiglit or ten inches. Larger 
sharp -pointed hammers as wedges are then introduced at intervals along 
this line, and on their broad heads a series if eharp blows are inflicted. 
This generally detaches a block of salt, which is then broken up into 
lumps of a convenient size for being carriel out of the mines. The amount 
of waste resulting fiom such a method of woiking is immense, and as 
powdered salt is not saleable ns long as lumps can be bad, it is generally 
sbovellt-d into the bottom of the workings, where there fiequenily is a 
brine-pool ready to receive it. On account if the dangerous state of the 
roof of nearly ail the mines, gunpowder is seldom used, and all the work 
is done by the pick and hammer. From the want of circulation of air in 
most of the mines and the dampness of the atmosphere, the heat is most 
oppressive: and from the filthy habits of the miners, the stench in some 
of the mines is quite overpowering. In the month of December, when 
the temperature of the external air was 71°, the thermometer in the Baggi 
mine at Ehewra, indicated a temperatore of 81°. Men, women and 
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children indiscriminafelv pursue the avocation of falt-mioBrs. Families 
generally work together, the mother and chidrenj beine chiefly occupied 
in carrving on their backs to the mouth of the mine the masses of salt 
which the father has quarried. They are a son-itwhat discontented set, 
and strikes are by no means uncommon. 

“The general appearance of the miners varies greatly. At the end 
of the hot season they appeair very sickly and sallow, but towards the close 
of the cold season, they do not appear to us to have a more unhealthy 
aspect than the inhabitants of towns in the Panjab generally have. They, 
however, suffer a good deal from sickness, but this is probably owing 
more to the position of their villages and their fllthy habits than to their 
trade. Oertain diseases, such as opthalmia .and pulmonary complaints, are 
very prevalent among them, and doubtless result fiom the injurious effect 
of the finely powdered salt acting as an irritant on the mucous membranes. 
Fever is very prevalent among the miners at Khewra, where (perhaps 
from the confined position of their mine) they look more sickly than at 
most of the other mines. Goitre is a frequent complaint. 

The mode of excavation continued for many years to be very 
faulty, and the waste of salt was enormous, amounting to a tenth 
of the whole produce ; and it was only in the seventies that efforts 
were made to introduce a scientific mode of working the mines. 
In 1869-70 they were made over to the care of the Imperial 
Customs Department, now the Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department, having previously been immediately under the control 
of the Punjab Government : and in the following year an experienced 
engineer was placed in special charge of the Khewra or Mayo Mine. 
About the same time another important change was introduced. 
The Government had hitherto boime the cost of excavation, defray- 
ing it out of the income derived fiom sales. Under the new 
system, a full duty of Rs. 3 per maund was levied on all salt sold, 
and the cost of production was thrown upon the purchaser. An 
annual saving of about Rs, 60,000 was thus effected. 

The extent of the salt seams is not accurately known : 
the Salt Series is found throughout the salt range at various 
heights, from 427 feet above the sca near the Indus to 2,739 feet 
near Warchha j and though occurring chiefly on the south of the 
hills, is found also at one or two places on the north of the range : 
it is apparently continuous for 134 miles, with a breadth of 4 
or 5 miles, but in places 12 or more: salt probably exists 
wherever there is marl, so the quantity of the whole must be 
enormous ; for one square mile only 30 feet thick would yield 50 
milhon tons (over 20 times the amount excavated in the last half 
century), and the actual thickness is supposed to be, not 30 feet, 
but from 30 to 250 or more. It ia thus clear that even if only a 
small fraction of the salt should be in practice workable, the supply 
may nevertheless be considered inexhaustible. Mr. Bolster, the 
officer until recently in charge of the Mayo Mine, believes that at 
the present rate of sale, and if maciiinery is not resorted to for 
lifting the salt, this mine alone -will last for another 1 50 years at least, 
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This mine, by far the largest in the Punjab, is situated in a 
hill on the south face of the Salt Hange, opposite Find Padan Khan, 
and rising to a height of 700 feet above the level of the Khewra 
gorge at its side and 1,650 feet above sea level : roughly the mine 
is about half a mile in breadth and a quarter of a mile in length : 
regular excavation has now reached a height of 291 feet above and 
49 feet below the level of the gorge at Thomp^am’s bridge; a total 
height of 340 feet : but the hill has been explored, and the known 
salt seams have been found to exist to a height of 395 feet above, 
and 322 feet below, the gorge. Tlie workings are reached by tunnels 
driven horizontally into the hillside, tramways, with a total length 
within the mine of nearly a mile and a half, being laid along the 
principal passages : these include the main tunnel, 3,570 feet long 
f passing through the Pharwala and Baggi seams), by which the 
bulk of the salt is removed from the mine ; and the low level drift 
running north-east from the main entrance of the mine, through 
the Pharw^a and Snjiwal seams, and 2,310 feet long, from which 
takes off what is known as the chain-tunnel, with a double line of 
rails laid on an incline with a gradient of one in eight, 5h6 feet long, 
worked by an endless chain. From the head of the gradient is 
another drift, known as the l,000-fc)ot drift, which runs south 30° 
west and is 1,491 feet long. Along the 1,000-foot drift a tramway 
is laid in connection with the low level tramway, and along these 
lines the whole of the salt removed from the mine is carried.* 

There are loading stations along both the upper and lower 
lines, and it is the duty of the women and children employed in the 
mine to bring the salt to those stations from the different 
chambers The 1,000-foot drift rims parallel with the Baggi seam. 
From the 1,000-foot drift a drift known as the upper 1,0^00-foot 
drift has been run to a length of 641 feet to allow of the salt 
being reached at a higher level. There are numerous smaller drifts 
for connecting workings or for' allowing for ventilation. 

Tiie three principal seams are known as Baggi, Pharwala 
and Sujiw'al ; iihichallin different parts vary in thickness; but 
where the marl dividing them disappears there is a solid seam of 
excellent salt 280 feet thick. 

In working, a series of chambers 40 feet wide is excavated, 
with pillars, or supporting walls, 30 feet thick, left between them; 
these pillars are never cut or pierced if it can be avoided : the first 
operation in making one of these chambers is to excavate horizon- 
tally to the width requ’red ^limited to 40 feet), and to a height of 7 
feet, from the marl under foot on the rise side of the strata to the 
marl oveihead on the dip side, 'i he dip is about 45°. The roof is 


* The description that f.iU .W3 i3 taken from the repet on the Mayo Salt Vine, 
by James Grundv. In-pector of Mines in India, Calcutta, 1S9S, and from information 
tindly fnrnislied in 1 898 by Mr. Bolster lately Assistant Commissioner, N. I. S. B., Khewra, 
now Deputy Commissioner, N. I. S. K., Ap-a), who has also revised and corrected tho 
whole section dealing with the salt mining. 
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then worked out to a height of 20 feet, and the floor of the 
“ chamber ” thus formed being divided into working spaces, gener- 
ally lo by 20 feet, is cut away down to the underlying marl, oi- as 
far as may be convenient ; the various workings are nearly always 
parallel and super-imposed. 

The mining is all done by pick and blast, water being used as 
a solvent when driving blast holes : the work is not continuous, but 
is carried on during the day only. 

All the salt is sent down by the tramway to the Warthganj 
Dep6t at Khewra, where it is hand-picked for impurities and for 
all salt under about half inch cube, this going to swell the huge 
mound of waste which disfigures the place : whatever waste is 
picked out in the mine itself is used for filling up abandoned 
workings, which in the case of the old ones is most necessary for 
their safety, those along the southern boundary of 'the workings 
sometimes causing anxiety by collapsing : but the danger to the 
miners from this cause, which was formerly so great, is now 
practically non-existent in the later workings on the systematic 
principles sketched above. The mine is now well ventilated ; and 
the mine hill is remarkably dry, there being much less water in the 
tmine than twenty years ago, owing to the large number of surface 
drainages constructed. The brine collected in the workings was 
removed with steam pumps a few years ago ; and drains have 
since been made inside tbe mine by which any water that may 
find its way in is carried out along the low level tunnel. 

The total amount of salt excavated since the creation of the 
Salt Department in 1850 is over million tons ; and the present 
annual output is about 1,900,000 maunds, or nearly 68,000 tons, 
and this could be considerably increased if necessary. 

The salt is remarkably pure, chemical analysis giving an 
average of 98’B6 per cent, pure chloride of sodium, the remaining 
2'64 per cent, being made up as follows : — Other salts 0‘90 ; insoluble 
matter 0.38 per cent. ; moisture 0’36 per cent. These figures give 
the average quality of the salt issued in 1897-98 ; that now being 
issued is as good as any that has ever been produced. 

The Indus Preventive Line maintained up to 1898 in order to 
coufiiie Kohat salt to the right bank of the Indus, at a cost of from 
Rs. 26,000 to Rs. 42,000, has now been abolished ; and the trans- 
Indus salt is materially cheaper to the consumer than that from 
Khewra ; the two, however, do not compete, the consumption of the 
former being confined to the right bank of the Indus and prohibited 
in the Cis-Indus country. 

The average cost of production of 100 maunds of salt is 
nearly s, 4 (or not quite Re. 1 per ton), this amount being 
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Rs. as. 

Net wages of the miners 

.. 2 

8 47 

Miner’s powder, 1 aer ; 

... 0 

3-20 

Miner’s oil, f ser 

... 0 

3-33 

Miner’s tools 

... 0 

0-50 

Net wages of the carriers 

... 0 

13*00 

Carrier’s oil 

... 0 

3-00 

Gangmen’a share 

... 0 

0-50 
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In addition to the Khewrah mine there is in this district the 
so-called Nurpur mine, situated some miles from the village of that 
same in the Nilf Vahan gorge of Rakh Ndrpdr: it is on a very 
small scale, producing only about 4,000 maunds of salt per annum. 

The subjoined table shows the gross income derived from 
the Salt Range mines for different years at five yearly intervals 
up to 1901-02 ; the heading “ other mines ” includes the Makrach 
mines closed in 1864-65, the S^rdhi mines closed in 1874 (which 
produced a revenue of about two lakhs of rupees) ; the Warchha 
mines in Shahpur ; and the Kalabagh quarries in Mianwali : — 


Yean. 

« 

a 

B 

o 

5* 

s 

Other minea. 

a 

0 

i ® 

MS 

o > 

.S K 

Gross income. 

a 

a 

«D 

A. 

M 

o 

p 

a 

• 

► 

c» 

9 

1860.61 ... 

1860-61 

18fO-71 

1880-81 

1890-91 

1896-97 

1901-02 

Rb. 

9,26,886 

20,26,835 

27,99,092 

81,28,83-1 

45,06,113 

46,00,872 

61,94,851 

Ra. 

6,10,520 

7,08,903 

8,65,310 

5,07,445 

3,44,690 

4,65,601 

6,84,879 

Bb. 

854 

9,168 

23,995 

92,937 

1,48,607 

1,53.693 

67,969 

Bb. 

16,37,760 

27,48,906 

36,88,397 

37,29,216 

49,99,310 

62,19,866 

62,47,699 

Rs. 

1,21,352 

1,80,977 

2,09,001 

2,64.999 

2,86,372 

3,36,963 

2,84,795 

R«. 

14,16,408 

25,02,929 

34,79,396 

34,64,217 

47,12,938 

43,82,903 

59,62,906 


The above figures include the income from the duty on salt : 
this was x’educed on IStli March 1903 from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2 per 
maund, and the revenue of 1904-05 fell to Rs. 51,06,267. The 
duty was again reduced on 22nd March 1905 to Rs. 1-8 per maund, 
and the revenue is likely to fall still further. Salt is now delivered 
free in railway wagons at the Warthganj depot at the rate of 
Rs. 1-9-3 per maund, which is taken to include cost of production 
and issue. The cost in fact varies somew'hat from year to year 
and has risen as high as 1 anna 4*39 pies per maund ; but in 
1902-03 was only 1 anna and 1'9 pies, and in 1904-05 only 11*54 
pies per maund. 

The supply of labour for the mine is ample : the great majority 
of those employed are hereditary miners and their families, but at 
the Mayo mine a fair number of agriculturists find casual work, 
chiefly above ground, as trammers and so on. The number of 
persons employed was in 1905 as follows:— 

Below ground : men, 516 ; boySj 64 j women, 425 ; total, 1,005. 
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CHA>. n,B. Above ground : men, 58 : or 1,063 persons in all; but of course 
Hines Mid the number varies from time to time. It has always been custom- 
Hinerals. ary for the women of the miners’ families, and boys over 10 years 
Salt and old to work in the mines as carriers. The health of the miners is 
Salt Mmmg. good, and accidents infrequent, there having been only 42 serious 
and 4 fatal accidents in the thirteen years ending with 1898.* No 
work is done at night, and the number of working days in the year 
is only about 200, the miners keeping up their old practice of taking 
a holiday of two months in the rains, and migrating to thier 
“ hill-stations” a few miles off in the range ; though the main origin- 
al reason of this practice, the danger of falls of the workings in 
that season, is now practically a thing of the past. The miners are 
paid once every two months, not caring to receive their wages more 
frequently on account of the interference with work caused by the 
necessary measurements : a fact which seems to indicate a very 
fair amount of prosperity amongst them. On the whole it may be 
said that there are very few miners in the world who work under 
such fortunate conditions. 

The work of the miners is supervised by gangmen and lambar- 
dart. The former take half an anna per rupee of the miners’ earn- 
ings; lambarddrs, in addition to this, get Rs. 5 to Rs. 12 per mensem 
as their pay, and have to keep up a gang of at least 25 working 
minors each : they act also in a general way as the headmen and 
representatives of the mining community. The system has been 
found to work very well, and it would be difiBcult to devise another 
system of keeping up a steady supply of labour at once as cheap 
and as efficient. 

The earnings of the miners (noted further on) are reduced 
by the payments to the carriers, who work half the day on carriage 
of salt, at 9'14 annas per 100 inaunds ; and half the day on carriage 
of wastage at 8 pies per maund. An adult carrier earns about 4 
annas a day and a child about 2 annas. 

The number of journeys to and fro which the carriers make 
daily is on the average about 35. The adults as a rule carry 70 lbs 
of salt at each turn, but sometimes they will carry pieces 
weighing over 80 lbs. The total cost of carriage to the min^ is 
about Re. 1 per 100 maunds, leaving a net sum of Rs. 3 per 100 
maunds for his own remuneration, which, as he can on an average 
quarry 20 maunds of salt in a day, represents Re. 0-9-7 per day. 
Other charges, gangmen’s dues, powder for blasting, oil and tools, 
reduce this sum to rather more than 8 annas, which may be taken 
as the average earning of a working day. 

. miners are a peculiar people, a class apart from the other 

inhabitants of the tract, and are much given to complaints for 
httle or no reason ; they have mo re than once threatened to strike on 

which aooidentaof 
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account of their supposed grievances, the last occasion -when there 
■was serious trouble being in 1863, when they cl.tnned proprietary 
right in the m nes, rights of cultivation in the surrounding’ state 
lands (the mines being >itvrited in one of the Groveinment f> 'rests), 
besides free grazing, grass and fuel ; the claim to proprietary rights 
^ "was of course preposterous, but they -were allooved to cultivate a 
) considerable area of Government land on ve^y luuieut terms, and 
were granted substantial concessions in regard to glazing, fuel, 

\ &c., -which they still enjoy : at the recent Settlement the area in 
I their possession for cultivation has been increased, the rent payable 
I having at the same time been raised, though still very moderate. 

*1 The salt from the Mayo, Isurpur, Waicha (Shahpur district) 
and Kalabagh (Mianwali district) mines is consumed in the Punjab, 

I but it is also taken in large quantities into Oudh, the eastern 
I districts of the Agra Province aud Behar, and in lesser quantities 
' into Lower Bengal, the Central Provinces, Eajpubina, and even 
‘ Bombay, and is used by Hindds in their religious ceremonies owing 
^ to its purity, and because it is not a manufactured salt. Its con- 
j sumption and its area of consumption are still increasing, 

! Practically the whole of the salt soldat Khewrah (98’7 percent. 

in 1902-03) is sent direct by rail to the purchasers ; they pay 
i their money in to their local treasury. Post Office, or (on the Indian 
j Midland Railway) Station-master’s Office : the Treasury OSBcer, 

I Post-master or Station Master, as the case may be, grants a receipt 
) for salt revenue received, which the purchaser forwards with in- 
j structions for despatch, and empty bags for the salt, to the Assistant 
i Commissioner at Khewrah. This officer does the rest, the purchaser 
j being put to no further trouble until the salt reaches his local 
Railway Station. 

I Besides the establishment maintained at the Mayo Salt Mine 
I and Warthganj Depot at Khewrah, there is a preventive establish- 
/ ment, whose duty it is to gunrd salt outcrops, Avhich are numerous 
in most of the gorges of the Salt Range. This establishment con- 
sists of five olficei'S ; one Superintendent stationed at Ndrpur, and 
'j four inspectors stationed at Malot, Maknich, Khewrah and Kushak. 
f They supervise the work of 213 men of all ranks, Avho chiefly 
j remain at 77 guard posts near the salt which has to be guarded. 

I The establishment, officers and men included, is maintained at an 
1 annual cost of Rs. 25,788. 

' This establishment is a good deal smaller than formerly, 

5 having been greatly reduced some years back ; 20 years ago there 
) were 6 officers and 426 men, with 95 posts, costing Rs. 37,853 
per annum. 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt Range gold is found 
in the shape of minute scales, and has doubtless been derived from 
plutonic and metamorphic rocks, th-* dismtegration of which has 
furnished the material of which the strata of the series are 
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composed. And in the beds of the numerous naVahs or Tcassis which 
flow through the miocene formations, the sand is washed for gold. 

It seems to be obtained in the largest quantity towaids the Indus, 
north of the Salt Eange. The original beds whence gold is derived < 
have not yet been found. Indeed they cannot be supposed to exist 
anywhere near the surface of this district. The gold in its comminuted 
state is evidently derived from the soft upper teitiary sandstones. 

The process of washing the river sands for gold is as follows : 
when a Lkely spot in the bed of a nallah, generally near the sides 
of the stream, or above its lowest level, has been fixed upon, the 
superficial mud is scraped off and the lower sand taken out with 
a wooden shovel and carried to the spot where it is to be washed, 
close at hand. The washing is effected in a long wooden box 
resembling a small flat-bottomed boat wide at one end and narrow 
at the other, where there is an opening for the escape of the water. 
The wide end of the cradle, or drun as it is called, is slightly bent 
upwards so as to give its flat bottom a gentle inclination towards 
the fore part. A coarse sieve of reeds is then placed across the 
wide end of the tray ; on this the sand is thrown, and water 
dashed upon it, till aU the finer sand is washed through into the 
cradle, and the coarse gravel retained on the sieve. By continuing 
the washing with a gentle sti eam of water, the lighter particles 
of fine sand are carried down the inclined floor of the cradle and 
©scape with the water, while the heavier and auriferous sand 
assumes the highest level, next to the point where the water is 
applied. In a very short time nothing remains but a thin stratum 
of black iron sand, in whcih scales of gold may occasionally be 
seen. By continuing the washing stiU further, the lighter 
particles are removed, and the auriferous portion concentrated 
within narrow limits. When the washing in the cradle has been 
carried as far as is considered safe, the sand is removed by hand 
into a saucer-shaped pla'ter, made of shisham or some other hard 
wood. In this, by a circidar motion, it is agitated with water, 
and thus an additional portion of the black sand is got rid of by 
centrifugal motion, and ivashed away from the inclined sides of 
the plate by a stream of water skilfully apphed. The residue is 
then rubbed up with a little mercury, which quickly amalgamates 
with the gold and leaves the black sand. The mercury is then 
removed from the platter and wrapped in a fragment of cloth, 
and placed on a bit of live charcoal. The mercury quickly 
sublimes, leaving the gold entangled only with the ashes of the 
cloth from which it is freed by rubbing. It is taken next to 
the goldsmith, who luses it with borax, and thus it is cleaned. 

he gold-washings of the Salt flange are nearly all in the Jhelum 
district, where they are confined to the huBsis flowing northwards 
from the hills : the numb r of workeis is small, and the golu they 
obtam is barely sufidcient for their livelihood, the total output of 
a jrear being very trifling. 
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The Tcirddr of Makhad told Dr. Fleming in 1848 that the CHAP.IIB. 
production of gold in 184+ to 1»46 averaged 828 tolas (of 165 
grains) ; but the gold-washers conceal the amount as much as Minerals- 
possible to reduce the tax. In the year 1858, i 58 cradles were goM. 
at work, and they were taxed from hs. 2 to Rs. 5 per ilnhi; 
the total tax then amounted to Rs. 52% while in 18/0-71 the 
revenue derived from the Jhelum gold- washings amounted to 
Rs. 365, and at present the average is al>out Ks. 400. There 
is nothing received under this head from the Find Dadan Khan 
tahsil. Off and on a gold-seeker is said to make about six annas 
a day. Eight of them generally make up one party. They are 
called kite I g by the villagers. 

The subjoined account of the coal formations of the Salt Coaiforma- 
Range is taken from the “ Economic Products of the Panjab,” page 
27. A detailed report on the coal strata of the Salt Range 
was published by Dr. Oldham in 1 864 : — 

“In the Salt Range thf>re are two formations of coal or lignite. 

These I shall distinguish as oolitic coal aad tertiary coal. 

“ I ’—Oolitic co<il . — Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what 
is called Kalabagh coal, which has to a certain extent been employed as 
fuel for ttie Indus steameis. This bed is in a ravine about a mile west 
of Kalabagh. The coal is found in lumps of various sir.es in dark 
bituminous shales. It does not occur in beds but in detached mas-es, 
which appear to be compressed atid fos-ilized trunks of trees ; in many 
cases the junction of trunks and branciies can be traced, The occurrence 
of these masses is altogether irregular and uncertain, and nothing like a 
sy"teinatic working of shaft-cutting to reHch it would be in any degree 
remunerative. ‘ Tne coal,' says Dr- Fleming ‘is very hard and light; 
exhibits a conchoidal fractuie io wliich its woody structure is most 
apparent. It is of a jet-black colour, has a brown streak, and often 
encloses nests of half-decomposed wood resembling peat. ’ 

“It burns quickly without coking, to a light coloured ash and 
omits a large amount of smoky yellow flame ; on being disnlled, it yields 
a lighi spongy coke of a gllst^n^!g metallic colour, with a large quantity 
of inflammable gas. Ou analysis the ioilowing results were obtained in 
100 parts : — 

Carbon (coke) ... ... ... ... ... ... 37'5 

valale (bitumioous inflammable matter) 60'0 

Ashes, silica, &c- ... •.• -•• 2’5 

100 0 

“The large amount of bituminous matter at once refers the coal 
to the category of lignite, or coals imperfectly carbonized; the amount 
of ash is small, which may be accounted for by the solid nature of the 
wood nut admitting of the infiltraiion of earthy matter.^) fl'his coal bums 
veiy rapidly. The evaporative power of coal is in direct raiio to the 
Buiouut of carbon it contains. English coal yields 50 to 70 per cent, of 


(i) Fleming’s Beporfc. Selected Correepoadencs of tho Punjab Government, No, XXII 

p.3l0. 
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CHAP .II B, carbon, this coal only 37'5 ; hence double the qnantitr of this coal would 
requirnd; but still it has twice the evapurative p^wer of \v od, wh cfi 
Minerals. cent, of charcoal. l)iirni<r 18.50, Dr. Fl»"tnir,g tells 

us, 200 inauiids ot this coal were dug, and fiom 1851 t" March 1852 
2, 1 26 tuaunds, i.t the rate of eight inaunds per lupee, which ci uld not 
remunerate the miners for ai.y length of time. Calcul-iting that an 
ordinary steamer burns 600 lbs. an hour of English coal, and that of 
Kalabagh coal the consumpti'in would be nearly doul'le, from considera- 
tions adduced above the whole produce of the year I860 would keep a 
steamer going 166 hours. 

II —Tertiary coaZ. —The most important series of coal strata in 
the range, however, are the beds occurring in the strata of the eocene 
series. It is piincipally in the lower alum shaEs that coal occurs ; it 
is found at many places all along the lange, and also across the Indus 
in the Chichalli range. The 6rst ct.al occui s at Bag! auwdla, ten miles 
west of Jiiid,lpur, being about half way between it and Bind Ddian Khan. 
The s^-am is ihout 32 tcet thick at its widest pait, and giadually thins 
out towards either end. It is enclosed in shales and velbiw mail, resting 
on vari-gated sandstone.- The seam dips conformably with the strata 
at an angle of 45' or 50'. This cal w.hs brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment in 1847. It is very brittle and alternates in parts of the .seam 
with shale, which renders it also very friable There would be consider- 
able difficulty in sinking shafts on account of the brittle nature and 
the steep incline of the strata, but Dr. Fleming notices this seam as 
the most hopeful one to be worked, should Government determine on 
mining the coal. At Drengan coal again appears, which is piobably 
a continuation of the Baghaowdla seam. 

“ Kheura . — Tiiis coal was found in IdtS in a seam about two feet 
thick at the botiom of a roundish hdl of nummulitic limestone in a 
ravine about a mile to the noith-east of the salt mines. It rests on 
blue clay containing septaria and crystals of gypsum. In 1849 500 
maunds were extracted, but this is not a productive seam, as the extrac- 
tion appeared to have exhausted it. On tlie road from Khewra to Choya 
Saidan Shdh, coal occurs at Pidh. The coal is not so good : it occurs 
in two seams. At Baudot, Makrach and Nurpur coal occurs in a seam 
of about two feet thick, of inferior quality, and diflScult of access. At 
the top of Karmiwan above Katha, shal s of ir^n pyrites occur, enclosing 
beds of coal, much more compact and mineralized than most of the oiher 
lignites; the seams were only about six inches thick. In 1852 Dr. 
Fleming remarked that the outcrop of the coal had become concealed by 
huge masses of limestone thrown down by au earthquake. 

“ The coal of the Salt Range generally, very much resembles that 
called splint coal, but is solt and brittle. It is not used as fuel by 
natives, but ground to powder and administered with milk a.s au osteocolla 
fi'r wounds and broken bones internally. It is often called sang -i-sala jit, 
and sometimes mumidt, though mumidi properly is hardened bitumen 
or petroleum. 

The collie- existence of coal in the hills of the Salt Range was known 

risB. to the natives before the time of annexation : it was used by them 

as a medicine, administered internally, as a mixture Avith milk, for 
bruises and other external injuries: they weie not probably 
acquainted with its use as fuel. The existence of these deposits was 
first noticed officially as early as 1849, when Dr. Andrew Fleming, 
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Assistant Surgnon, 7th Native Infantry, was deputed to make an 
examination of the mineral wealth of the range: his report was pub- 
h'hed in the jouriial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1849, pages 
661 to 69i?, and has been referred to in the preceding paragraphs. 
A small quantity of the coal tvas raised in 1850 to 1852 with a 
view to supplying the river steamers, but its quality was poor and 
the difficulties of transport great, and the experiment wa>j aban- 
doned until some thirty years later, when the coal began to be in 
demand for the railway, and was raised in small quantity by 
contractors under the forest Department, on payment of a royalty 
of Bs. 2 per ton. As the mines developed this sy.-tem was found 
to be unsuitable, and they were transferred to the North-Western 
Railway, by which they were worked experimentally from 1 884 to 
1887, and from thence onward continuously: practically speaking 
production began in 1887, when the outturn was 7,523 tons, which 
by 1892 had increased to GG,:15-’ tons; recently the production has 
again fallen off, the outturn in 1904 being only 31, 00:1 tons. 
The total production to end of 1904 amounted to 10,00,918 tons. 
Of the whole amount raised in the twenty years 1884 to 1904, 70 
per cent, was steam coal and the rest slack, meaning thereby 
all that passes through a screen with a three-eighth inch mesh : the 
“ nut-coal ” again is separated from the slack by passing it over 
a screen with quarter inch mesh : the proportion of slack is large, as 
th« coal is soft and brittle, and owing to the system of mining 
it undergoes much unnecessary handling. There is a steady 
demand by the public for the slack coal, for lime and brick burning, 
but only about half of it is sold, all the rest of the coal produced 
being used by the North-Western Railway. 

The mines are situated at a height of roughly 2,000 feet above 
sea level, in a limestone formation at the submit of the hills of the 
Salt Range : those at present worked are at Dandot, nearly 
opposite to Find Dadan Khan, A continuation of the Khewrah 
branch of the Sind- ''agar line runs to Kalapani, at the foot of the 
hills below Dandot, with which place the broad gauge hue is 
connected by a series of “ inclines ” or cable tramways ; the lowest 
of these is 3,600 feet in length, with a gradient of 1 in 3 to 1 in 7 : 
the next with a length of 1,500 feet has a gradient of 1 in 2^ ; and 
the highest section is 1,450 feet long with a gradient of 1 in 3 or 4. 
The total rise between Kalapani (officially “Dandot”) station 
and the top of the incline is about 1 ,200 feet. The surface 
work^ also include about 5.| miles of railways on the range, chiefly 
that which connects Pidh with Dandot. 

The main mine at Dandot lies directly under the large village of 
that name, which has suffered considerably from subsidence of the 
surface, causing damage to horrses and tanks for which compensa- 
tion has been paid by Government to the owners. Damage to 
onltivated land is also complained of, but with very little reason. 
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The coal apparently consists of a single seam, -which is worked 
at a number .of different places ; it is found in isolated patches, in 
strata which are said to be of the 1'ertiary Age. in which nummul- 
itic limestone predominates : it d'ffers entirely from the continuous 
coal fleams of the English coal bearing tracts. The thickness of 
the seam is on an average about ‘2^ feet at Dandot and 4 feet at 
Pidh : the roof consists of 30 to 35 feet of soft shale covered by 
limestone ; the floor also consists of dark shale, in dandot soft and 
friable, forming a soft mud with water, and in Pidh of a harder 
character. The nature cf the roof and- floor is productive of much 
inconvenience in working, the former being very apt to fall, a great 
danger to be guarded against, involving the use of an enormous 
amount of securing timber ; while the floor rises with pressure, and 
blocks up the air courses necessary for the ventilation of the 
workings. 

The coal is only moderately good at its best, being soft and 
easily broken and somewhat liable to spontaneous combustion : at 
its worst it is very bad indeed. As regards the permanency of 
the supply there seems to be no clear information : the Pidh mines, 
which have of late furnished most of the coal produced, are now 
(1906 1 closed, and further exploration is needed to show the 
extent of the seam at Dandot ; for this purpose a shaft has been 
sunk some distance down towards the coal in the centre of the 
plateau. Experimental works are also being carried on in the 
adjacent hills, but, though coal occurs in other parts of the 
hills, there 1:^, so far as is known at present, no locality which 
would repay working and take the place of the Dandot supply 
when that is exhausted. The only attempt hitherto made in this 
direction, at the so called Haghwanwala mines, near Ara in the 
ea- 1 of the range, proved a costly failure : they were at work for 
about five years from the end of 1893, producing in all 40,674 tons 
of coal, and were then abandoned, with a net loss of over five 
lakhs of rupees, due largely to the di-proportionate magnitude i f 
surface arrangements, which included 9 miles of bread yauge 
railway from Haranpur to the foot of the range, an inchne cf 2,800 
feet with a gradient of 1 in 2 ^ to 5, and five miles of narrow gauge 
railway, including 3 tunnels and 7 bridges, on the top of the hills. 
The broad gauge line has been taken over by the North-Western 
Railway as it gives access also to valuable stone quarries around 
Rawal ; the oth^er works have been dismantled. The seam which 
lay at an angle of 48° had an average thickness of 3 feet, with a 
floor and roof of sandstone ; the mines were capable of yielding 
80 tons daily, and gave employment to over 200 persons. 

The coal at Dandot is worked by horizontal galleries from 
the face of the hill, the longest working in Dardot Main 
Mine, extendii'g to a distance of 2,2o0 feet from the mouth. At 
Dandot^the workings are laid out on the long- wall system, aU the 
coal being taken out at one operation, and no pillars being form^ 
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or left in. The necessary roadways for the extraction of the coal 
are built up in the worked out space or “ goaf.” At Pidh a modi- 
fication of this system was in force ; there, in some instances, where 
the coal was thick, pillars were formed in the first operation, and 
were subsequently removed in slices. About three-fouiths of the 
space is filled with ripping-dirt and other rubbish. The wmrk 
continues throughout the 24 hours. 

In the working of the mines the contractors play a very im- 
portant part ; they find and control the workmen, supervise the 
work in the mines, find and fix the mining timber, pay for repairs, 
find tools and oil, &c., and pay for ventilation. They have also to 
compensate the heirs of men killed by accidents and to give full 
pay to injured men in hospital. Under their contracts, which are 
terminable at the pleasure of the authorities, they have to produce 
a given amount of coal in a given time and to deliver 2 J per cent, 
in addition to what thay are paid for to make up for waste. 

The miners pick at the face of the seam, without much method : 
it would pay better to work on the coal by underm'ning the soft 
floor of the seam, or by blasting, a process at present little employed, 
and dishked by the miners, only about 100 shots per month being 
fired. 

The coal is brought out from the workings in trucks pushed by 
men, or in bags of about 2J maunds carried by men, to a distance 
of sometimes as much as 225 yards. It is hand-picked for dirt at 
Kalapaui station, where, too, most of the screening is done, and is 
then loaded for despatch to the consumers. 

The workings are very warm and steamy, and ventilation is 
defective, though in this respect there has been considerable im- 
provement in recent years ; there is no firedamp and hardly any 
noxious gas is met with ; open lights are used. 

The superior mining establishment consists of the Mining 
Manager (Executive Engineer), two Enghsh Deputy-overmen, and 
four sub-overmen. 

The surrounding tract furnishes most of the labour employed, 
especially the villages of Baudot, Bhuchhal, Dhrukna, and Jhamra, 
but miners also come from Poonch, Gujar Khan, the Kaugra Valley, 
Sindh, and Mekran : nearly all are agriculturists, v. no, for the most 
part, work intermittently, many doing so for alteinate fortnights 
(chiefly those from the Vunhar ikika), others for three or four months 
at a time. The average number of men employed in 1005 was l,o60 ; 
about 71 per cent, below ground and 29 per cent, above 
ground; the majority being cutters or hewers, 46 per cent, of the 
total; fillers, 18 per cent., or trammers, 10 per cent The number 
employed is less now than was tormerly the case, the figure for 
1896 being 2,063. No women or young children are employed. 
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Tbe men employed above ground work for 1 2 hours daily ; 
those below ground work in three shifts of 8 hours each. 

The chmate of the tract from which the workmen are dru,wn 
is good ; but miners who have worked long in the mines become pale 
and anaemic, and there is also a good deal of bronchitis and similar 
diseases; the anaemia, which is so common amongst the men employ- 
ed, is called bhiissa by the people from the pallor which accom- 
panies it. 

On a long avei’age of years, about six fatal accidents occur 
every year and about 18 cases of serious injury in addition, 
chiefly caused by falls of the roof, which, for reasons already stated, 
are very difficult to prevent altogether ; there has, however, been a 
very marked decrease in the number of accidents in recent years. 

The wages earned are good ; one man cutting and one man 
carrying can tuin out together 16 maunds of coal daily ; and the 
stronger men, especially those from the Vunhar, produce as much 
as double that amount : the outturn per man is of course less than 
it would be if they worked continuously. The earnings of cutters 
range from about eight annas to one i iipee per diem, which is far more 
than could be earned by the same class of labour outside the mines, 
but the somewhat unpleasant conditions under rvhich the work has 
to be done make it unpopular with those to whom it has not become 
customary. 

'Jhe mines provide lucrative employment for a large number of 
men of the agricultural classes in the district, and could provide 
for more if they were willing to take it : they are a very valuable 
resource in times of scarcity, and it will be a great misfortune for 
the district if it ever becomes necessary to close the works. 

and The contractors are (1905) paid Rs. 5-12 to Rs. 7-4 per ton for 
wrakiD steam coal and from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 per ton for slack : the 

”” ' former is sold to the Aorth- Western Railway at Rs. 8 per ton and 

to the public at Rs. 17 : nut-coal goes to the railway at Rs. 6 per 
ton, and the slack chiefly to other departments at Rs. 10 per ton 
for quantities over 100 tons and at 8 annas more for smaller 
amounts. A small amount of shale refuse is also sold at Rs. 3 per 
ton to prirate consumers who cannot get slack. The all-round 
cost of the coal Avas in 1904 Rs. 7-5-5 per ton loaded for despatch. 
These selhng rates provide no profit, but on the contrary a shght 
loss is sustained. In 1904 the total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 2,01,048, and the total expenses to Rs. 2,27,549, giving 
a net loss of Rs. 26,501, In former years, however, the mines 
yielded a good rate of profit ; in 1899 the iret profit was Rs. 3,02,448, 
or 68 per ceirt. on the capital outlay. The cause of this falling off 
is the recent decrease in the outturn of coal. It should be 
noted here that a royalty of 2 annas per ton is credited to 
Proyinoial EeTenuea on all coal raised. 
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Thougli the profits rrere formerly large, the amount of coal CHAP. II, B. 
raised in this district has always been relatively very small, being maea’and 
under two pei' cent of the production for the whole of India. Thei'e Miaerala. 
are no other collieries in the Punjab.”’ 

In connection with these mines, but imder the management of Briqnetto 
another department of the railway, there is a Briquette factory at 
Haranpur, capable of turning out 20 tons of briquettes per diem 
at a cost of Ee. 1-2 per ton. It is (1902) proposed to shortly tre- 
ble the size of the plant and to increase the outturn to 60 tons 
per diem= 

Gypsum occurs in the marl beds above the salt strata of the Gypinm. 
Salt Range, being found either in irregul ir beds or in detached 
masses, and could be produced in large quantities if a demand 
arose. Whenever it < ccurs in beds, it is much cracked, and the 
fissures are filled with red marl or a bluish cloy. Beds of it seem 
to lie above and below the salt. In some localiiie.s the strata of 
gypsum are remarkably bent and contorted. The mineral is for 
the most part of a light grey colour, with a shade of blue, and 
translucent on the edges, with a saccharine appearance, but 
masses in which a coarse crystidline structure prevails are by no 
means uncommon, Red varieties also occur and beds of a dark 
gray earthy gypsum are generally associated with the saccharine 
kind. It is a nearly pure sulphate of lime without any carbonate, 
and, when calcined, it yields a plaster of Paris ; but plaster of Paris 
without carbonat-" of lime is less coherent as a cement than when 
it contains from 10 to 12 per cent., and the best plaster would be 
obtained therefore by mixing some lime with it. Natives only use 
it mixed with pure lime into mortar, to give a shining marbly 
appearance to the finer kinds of chunam and appear to be 

wholly ignorant of its value as manure. 

It is in the gypsum of i\Iari, Kalabagh and parts of the Jhelum Katibigh 
hills that the beautiful regular quartz crystals (.called Kalabagh and “ diamoad«.’* 
Mari diamonds) occur. I'hey are transparent, milky, or red. 

The specimen marked “ Bohemian topaz ” in the Jhelum collection 
of the Lahore Museum consists of small crystals of this quartz, in 
the form of dodecahedra or double six-sided pyramids, but there is 
not the six-sided prism so characteristic of quartz. The 
Kalabagh diamonds are quartz in six-sided prisms, terminated by 
six-sided pyramids. 

Stone suitable for road-making, or for railway ballast, is com- gtona, 
mon in most places, and good building stone, both sandstone and 


(1) The above wee, unt is complied {, ..m ir>f„rmation and reports kindly snpp’ied by "Mr. 
E. L. Hope, late Mining Jlanager, D-inJor ; ther port chiefly use.1 is that r.f Mr. Grundy, 
Inspector of Mines in Ind'.a, 1896: the h-ilE-yearly reports of the Mining Manager have also 

been used. For further Geological information, Wynne^s Geology of the Salt Range, and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIV, may be referred to. The more recent 
flgurea have been supplied by Mr. W. Thomson, the present Mining Manager, 
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CHAP. II, B. lime stone, is f:''equently met Tvith. The best quarry hitherto for 

litres and building stone has been that at Tarakki, on the North-Western 

JCnerals. Railway, and under the management of its officials. This yields 

Stone. building stone of excellent quality ; while another small quarry at 
Farash, a short distance from it, produces paving stones of consider- 
able size. The Tarakkf quarry has, however, been comparatively 
little worked of late, having been to a great extent superseded by 
the large workings opened at Baghanwala, at the foot of the hills 
north-east of Find Dadan Khan, which has supplied most of the 
stone required f'>r the Jhelum Canal works. It is connected with 
the Sind-Sagar Branch of the North-Western Railway by a branch 
line f ! om Haranpur, constructed originally for the unsuccessful coal 
mines at Ara. Another quarry, a few miles west of this, has now been 
abandoned, 'i he commoner limestones are also much burned for 
lime, especiallj’ near the south end of the Tilla range : and the 
harder varieties are extensively quarried for cJiakMs or hand-mills, 
there being one locality specially known as Chakki Par or mdl- 
stone hill. In one or two places a variegated variety is manufac- 
tured into cups and platters and similar fancy ware. Marble of 
three or four varieties is found among the hills in detached 
blocks. 

T»io, Talc occurs in the bills, but is of no commercial value, as there 

is little of it, and that of very inferior quality. 

Copper, Fragments of copper and earthy iron haematites can also 

be met with, but are quite unimportant. 

GaloDB, Sulphuret of lead or galena is found in small nodules in two 

or three localities, that of Mount Karangli being the best. It is 
much sought after and fetches a high price, ranging from 7 tolas 
10 maslias to 10 tolas per rupee. It is chiefly found in clefts in 
the most inaccessible pi’ecipices of the hills : and the peasants who 
search for it used formerly to let themselves down the face of 
the precipice and pick the mineral out of the clefts, a perilous 
adventure in which lives were often lost ; but this pursuit is now 
seldom practised. A safer but less certain method of obtaining 
it is to go out after rain and pick up the small fragments by actual 
search. It is held by the natives to be antimony {surma) being 
used as a salve for the eyes, and is believed even to restore their 
sight to the blind, except those born blind. He who has faith, 
and anoints his eyes with the nurma of Karangli for forty nights 
shall arrive at such perfection of vision as to see the stars in the 
daytime. 

Clay*, Good clay for pottery, and a lavender-coloured earth which 

serves for soap, are to be h >und in somo places ; but like nil the 
other mineral productions of the district except stone, and coal, 
and salt, they are commercially quite insignificant. 

I 

^ 0) 0. tlie Legend of Karangli, Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume IV, Seotien 83. 
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Section C — Arts and Manufactures. 


The following abstract gives the percentage of the total popu- 
lation engaged in each main branch of occupation ; — 


Agricultural ... 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Professioual 
Miscellaneous ... 


62 per cent. 

2H „ 

u ,, 


Some remarks on the traditional occupations of the various 
tribes and castes, including most of the artisan classes, have been 
made in another chapter. The processes of the more important 
industries have been fully described in the various Monographs on 
manufactures in the Punjab. An account of the important salt 
and coal mining industries has been given in the foregoing section. 


The principal village industries are the tanning of hides 
and tanned leather work by the Mochis, the weaving of coarse 
country cloth, used for the clothing of the common people, by the 
Pawalls, raw hide and basket w^rk by the Musallis, rough iron 
work by the Lohars, carpentry by the Tarkhans, oil pressing by 
the Tells, and silver and other similar work by the Sunaras. None 
of these require detailed notice, there being nothing unusual or 
remarkable in the work produced. 

Silk lungis are made to a small extent in Find Dadan Khan, 
and some other ornamental weaving work is done in small quanti- 
ties, such as the coloured checks made at Nurpiir and Pachnand, but 
there is nothing of the kind at all important. 

Silver mounted leather cutting whips are a Find Dadan Eihan<b 
speciality : they ai e not very durable. 

Good cheap blankets are made at BaJ Kassar and other 
villages. 

There is a small colony of glass-workers called Churigars, at 
the Gakkhar village of Sultfepur above Jhelum : these grimy work- 
men call themselves Pathans, which they really seem to be, and 
say they came here with the founders of the village, widchis 
unlikely ; but at any rate they have been here for many generations : 


(1) In 1850 there was said to befa oonsiderable raanafaoture of bechoba tents and namdah 
Find Didon Khin (J, A. S, B., isSO, pages 43—61). This has disappeared. 
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formerly tbey made tbeir own crude glass, collecting stones of the 
kind required in the river bed, and mixing them, pounded, witli 
nine times their weight of mjji, to be burnt for 24 houi s in fur- 
naces. Now they find it cheaper to import the raw material from 
Mainpuri, Ktawa, and other places : they (or rather the shopkeeper 
who finances them) generally get up a truck load at a time of 
the crude glass (kncch), together with material for colouring it : 
a truck takes about 340 maunds, and by the time it reaches them 
the cost of the material is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund. One 
maund is sufficient for 1,000 bracelets of the largest size, which 
sell for about Rs. 4, out of which they have to find fuel, &c. : they 
are allowed to take stnall driftwood from the river, and also buy 
wood from the zamfndars at t’>-ifling cost. One man can make in a 
day about 12 5 of the largo thick bracelets about 3 inches across, 
250 of the same size but thinner, and 500 of the small ones 1| inches 
in diameter, which sell for Re. 1-4 per thousand. It is not a rich 
indu'try, it will be seen, the average earnings all round not 
much exceeding 4 annas a day. 

The furnace consists of tAvo parts, the lower being a large 
ti’ough in which the glass is mixed and coloured, and then taken out 
and cooled for use when required ; above are six small troughs for 
the actual work, at each of which one man can work. He takes 
up on an iron rod in his right hand sufficient molten glass for his 
purpose, and moulds it with a circular motion, on a cone-shaped 
implement held in the left. 'I'he bracelets are generally orna- 
mented with a line of dots of some other colour, which is separately 
dropped in a melted state on the finished ring. 

The large rings are exported by the camel load by Jammu 
traders to State teri’itory across the river : the smaller ones are 
mostly sent in the direction of Peshawar ; some are used locally. 

The work is trying to the eyes, and generally has to be given 
up at the aee of about 40. There are 40 families of these Churigars 
with seven workshops ; they nearly all hold a little land as occu- 
pancy tenants. Strange as it may seem they are rather well off, 
though said to be extravagant in comparison with other artisans. 
The industry does not soem to be declining. 

The following- is an account of the brass workers of Find 
Dadan Khan, abridged from an interesting article in the Civil and 
Milifanj Gazette (1901). It refers to other places also, but seems 
chiefly to be taken from Find Dadan Khan, to which it at any rate 
applies. 

It should be first explained that the Vaspra is the seller of 
Ttans'i (an alloy of copper, tin and lead) and of other metals ; and 
that he generally finances the thattidr or founder ; — 

“ Each little bamiia’s shop in a village contaius a smaller or larger 
supply of old copper coins and worn out vessels, which are brought 
to them in exchange for groceries by the zamindars ; the coin 
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have, perhaps, been ploughed ap from the site of some ancient 
village or town, of wln.-h tlieie are a great number in the Punjab; 
these and old pots, screws, nuts, stopcocks and articles of every con- 
ceivable description, made of the requisite metal or alloy, are purchased 
for very small sums and sold, to the kaseraa at the rate of about 8^ annas 
a seer. 
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“ Besides the old metal collected in this way, the Jcasem receives 
large quantities hy rail from other provinces, and he obtains imported 
sheets of copper and tin and blocks of zinc from merchants in Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta. 


“ In another part of the town quantities of smoke may be observed 
issuing from holes in the roofs of mud-brick houses, whence a most 
infernal din issues day and night while the thattidra are at tvork, for these 
are their workshops. 

“ They are generally a separate class from the shopkeepers ; here and 
there, however, a man may he found who spends part of his time in 
collecting old metal and part in constructing and selling his wares, but 
the combination of all three must mean very hanl work. Inside the 
workshop is rather like that of a small blacksmith in England, for there 
are large and small hammers, long tongs and tweezers, anvils and other 
such like implemeuts lying about, while the roof and walls are covered 
with soot, and from the furnace glowing sparks may frequently be seen 
to fly. The furnace con-dsts of a large, partly spherical, hole in the 
ground, the mouth of which is surrounded by alow circular mud wall; 
on the top rests a cover some four inches thick, also made of mud or clay ; 
the whole has been thoroughly well baked from frequent use. In the front 
part of the furnace there is an entrance through which the large earthen 
pots containing the metal or alloy to be melted are put in and taken out 
by means of long tweezers so constructed as to grasp the pots round their 
circumference : this entrance is also closed by means of a slab of baked 
clay. 

“ At one side a tube is let into the ground so as to pass into the furnace 
near the bottom; through this air is forced by means of a pair of 
bellows made from two goatskins or of a paddle wheel contained in a box 
and worked by a revolving handle like a thermantidote. 

“ Although all the tools and apparatus are very primitive in appear- 
snce, yet, in the hands of these clever and industrious workmen they 
produce most wonderful results. 

It is little short of marvellous that the quarters of thattidra are not 
periodically burnt to the ground, for the heat raised in the furnaces is 
immense; they are seldom provided with chimneys, the smoke and sparks 
having to find their way as be.--t they can through the hole in the roof ; 
and the roofs are generally composed of wooden beams and rafters cover- 
ed with small sticks, grass or chatai, over which the usual layer of mud 
and bhuea plaster is placed. 

" There are two principal modes of construction, viz ,, — 

(a) Moulding,— 

(b) Heating and beating sheet metal. 

" The moulding process is the most iuteiesting, and although it takes 
longer than the other, does not require nearly so much physical exertion. 
The moulds, which are compo.-ed of clay and other materials, are shaped by 

working a lump of tk© clay when moist and of the consistency of dough, 
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CHAP- lie- on atlock of wood or stone like a millstone without the hole in the middle j 
JT — r , this stone is made to revolve on a pivot, eiiher by forcing it round from 

to time with the hand or by a sort of pedal arrangement; first of all the 

tl&ea finger is inserted into the lump and a hollow made in the centre, tnis is 

Metalwork- lapidly worked with the hands and fingers insiile and out until a round 

bowl of the required shape has been constructed ", it is then dried and 

slightly baked. 

“ A layer of wax {mom), made from the skimming of honey,, is laid 
on the outside ot the earthern bowl until a little thicker than the metal 
vessel which is to be moulded ; over the wax a coating of clay is placed 
until the wax is entirely covered up; a small hole about half an inch 
in diameter is now made through the outer coating of clay; when this is 
ready it is left to dry gradually and then placed over a slow fire so that 
the wax runs out from inside and a hollow mould remains ; this is baked 
until quite firm ; a small rim is built up round the bole, and through the 
funnel thus formed the molten metal or alloy is poured into the hollow 
nntil full up; on the metal cooling the earthen casing or mould is broken 
off and the rough metal bowl remains. 'J’his is' attached to a wooden 
lathe (a piece of wood resting on two supports and made to revolve by 
means of a piece of cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards by an assistant), by means of strong glue (sarais) and is chiselled 
and polished until perfectly smooth and bright inside and out. It is then 
ready for delivery to the shopkeeper. 

“ Pots with narrow necks cannot conveniently be made in one piece, 
as the moulds would not bold together, and it would he difficult to polish 
them inside ; they are constructed in two pieces and afterwards soldered 
together so neatly, that the join, which is further concealed by means of 
several lines, cut on the outside of the vessel, can with difficulty be 
discovered. 

“ The copper vessels and the brass and copper hooJeahs are generally 
engraved after being plated, and this is either done by the thattidrs 
before delivery to the kaserda or, if more finished work is required, they are 
handed over to sundras (gold and silver smiths) to complete; but of course 
this raises the price considerably. 

" The second process merely consists in cutting pieces out of metal 
sheets and then beating them, when red hot, into the required shapes. 

“ The kasera hands the metal over to the thattidr by weight and, when 
• the vessels are returned, he pays for the workmanship at rat^s which 

vary according to the labour expended in making the various kinds; thus, 
for constructing brass dekehies (cooking-pots) which are moulded in either 
one or two pieces) the rate is about 4^ annas per seer or Es. 11 per maand; 
but for making a dekekif, which is merely beaten out of brass or copper 
sheeting, the rate is only 3 annas per seer or Es. 7-8 per maund. 

“For constructing thdl'is or large round trays, 6 annas per seer is charged, 
for the trays are thin, and require more beating out than the thicker dekehies, 
and the decoration has to be paid for. For constructing kataurda or little 
high rimmed saucers, as much as Es. 18 p'-r maund or 7 anuas per seer ia 
charged, for these are made by the more laborious process; they are gene- 
rally made of an alloy of lead {sikka), tin {kalai) and copper {Idmha). The 
lead is obtained from various sources, but piincipally from persons who 
collect used bullets from the vicinity of rifles and artillery ranges, and also 
more legally from contractors who obtaia the right to extract the lead from 
butts, 
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Boat hdlding. 

The selling price of the completed ve=sels about is ha'f him a p^r seer 

ab 'Ve the cost of the iiietiil ami the priv e of tho la m ur. bm whnthe 
ve ssels are stnt to other j'laces lor sne, of c u s-e their p. iC' s ri^e coii- 
sioerably, for the co^t of CHiriiioe iias to bo aii .rd, rtou tue ictoil veuama 
add a sibhII percentage tor profit.” 

The Tessela made are principally tiays, saucers, cooking 
vessels and the hke ; also haltohis or large ghara shaped -water or 
cooking pots. 

The industry is now a decaying one, and the number of 
thattidrs is already much smaller than formerly. 

There is a small soap factory at Find Dadan Khan at which 
the local sojji is used. 

Turned lacquered wood ornamental boxe'<, lamp stands, vases, 
&c., are made at Chak Hamid near Find Di'dia Khan and at some 
other places. 'I'he colours u ed are chiefly re 1, black and t'ellow ; 
some of the plainer work is good One favomite tvay of making 
ornamental patterns is to put one colour over another and then 
scatch off the top one Avbere necessary. 'I'h- colour is applied by 
being h<":d in a dry form against the wood while it is rapidly 
revolved by the lat'ne. 

Large lacquered ornamental chains for use at weddings, &c., 
are made in ddferent sizes at some small villages in Chakwal. 

F’ne comb.s, &c , of wild ohve wood m e made at Pinnanwal. 
The hill people who supply the wood gene; ally steal it from Govern- 
ment rakhs. 

Good gold-embroidered shoes are made at Chak Hamid ; also 
at Chakwal and one or two other places. 

The flower- Avorked chddar ov ph'dlMid is scarcely an article of 
commerce. ! hose made at Jhelum bv native ladies aie sometimes 
very handsome, but they are not made for sale, The commoner 
kinds are not very good. 

FireAvorks are manufactured to some extent in the larger 
places. 

Rmd matliug for prayer mats aud the like is made at 
Mnnara on the !Salt Range from raatmials imported from the 
frontier. 

A good deal of boat-building goes on at jhelnm, Jalalpur and 
Find D^an Khan. A large native boat is called hen ; fome of 
them can carry trs much as 1,000 inannds. Those Avbo choose m ;y 
believe that the model Avas supplied by Alex ndor the Great. 
There AA'as.'till agooddealofriA-e -borne tralii .• tweutvve rs ago, but 
with the opening of new railAvays it has almo=;t enti'.ely d'-^ap ‘Oared. 
The number of boats in the district is nevertheless now 2 ■?, nearly 
100 more than at the previous settleme .t, but these are almost 
all for local use on ferries, &c. A small boat on a b urope m pattern 
is called a machhua ; and if of a native pattern, a dungo. 
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There are over 200 water-mills in the district which pay an 
annual income to Government of ks. 1,761, which is divided 
between the Foi-est Department and the ordinary land revenue. 
The mills are called jnyi-'or or qha'dt. hey are merely ordinary 
large rhoUnn worked from below bv a small stream which gives 
rotation to a paddle and aie used exclusively for grinding com. 

Service under Governme» t can hardly be classed a« a trade 
or as an industi y ; but it is an employment of a Sfiecial character, 
and those employed are in this district a very important class, 
which numbers among its members many who belong to the most 
considerable fetmilies of the most considerable tribes. 


How important a f- ature in the economy of the district is the 
income from Government set vice, or pensions, will be clear from 
the following figures which relate to ]89S-Ih01 : — 


Tahsil. 

Annual income in rupees from 
Pay and Penmoxs enjoyed by 

Xiiuiber of 
individuals. 

vtiihammadaus. 

Hindus. 



Ks. 

Bs. 


Jbelam 


5,25 301 

[ 2,13,304 

4,677 

Pind Didan KLin 

... .. 

8,46,650 

2,29,829 

2,936 

ChaVwil 

... ... 

3,34,072 

1.80,523 

2,642 

Tallagang 

... 

03,635 

26,466 

767 

District 



12,99,658 

6,50,212 j 

11,022 


The total income from this source is therefoi e close on twenty 
lakhs per annum, or more than twice the land revenue by the new 
assessmt^nts ; it is of course the gross income, and not the savings, 
but in time of trouble there is in many parts of the district a 
constant stream of money orders from men absent on service, which 
bring a considerable amount of money into the disti'ict ; it is not 
so widely distributed as might be thought, a large proportion going 
to a comparatively small number of villages. 

The above takes no account of the considerable income derived 
in some parts of the district (chiefly in Jhelum and Pind Dadan 
Khan), from casual labour in the Dandot Collieries, the quarries 
of Eawal and Tarakki, and on the Railways and the Shahpur 
Canals ; these earnings cannot well be estimated, but the Coal 
?,nuss alone formerly provi<led work on the average for 1,500 
4 ammdars, earning at least two-and-a-haJf lakhs per annum, and 
probably much more ; in the Salt Mines the work is nearly all done 
by professional miners, but two or three huudied zamlndyrs find 
employment about them. 
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Section D — Commerce and Trade. 

The principal trade is that in wheat and odseeds, which in the 
last 12 or 15 years, owing to the < pening of railw.i3’’a and the opera- 
tions of large European firms, has reached important dimensions, 
but of late (1901) the harvests have been so bad that there has 
been little or nothing to export : on the contrary the district for a 
long time imported food-grains from other places ; but these in- 
terruptions are only temporary. Chakwal is the centre of the 
wheat trade of the northern tahsils, the grain merchants thei’e for- 
warding the produce to the market which has sprung up at 
Gujar Khan in Rawalpindi : the same place takes some of the sur- 
plus (which is, however, comparatively small), direct from the 
northern part of the Jhelum and the nearest parts of the Chak- 
wal tah'lL The rest of the Jhelum trade finds its way to Jhelum 
itself, or to the other stations on the railway, such as Dina and 
Sohawa, though there are no regular grain markets at those places. 
The Find Dadan Khan trade used to pass through Find Dadan 
Khan itself, but its course has been changed by the establishment 
of prosperous markets at the railway stations of Lilia and Haranpur 
to east and we>t, and to some extent at Khewrah also, these places 
being unhampered by octroi restrictions, one of the principal results 
of Municipal administration at the larger town. Some of the 
alia gang trade finds its way to Lilia and Khewrah instead of 
Chakwal ; the opening of the Marl-Attock Railway, though one of its 
stations is only just outside the north-western corner of Tallagang, 
does not seem to have attracted the trade of that tahs'l to any 
appreciable extent: though the distance is less, the roads are 
worse, and the treacherous Sawan torrent has to be crossed. 

There is a considerable trade in timber at Jhelum, which is the 
dep6t for most of the timber produced in the forests of Kashmir : 
it is nearly all passed on to other parts of the Punjab. The British 
and Kashmir Forest Departments have dephts at Jhelum, and there 
are some large private ones as well, such as that of Raja Sir Amai’ 
Singh of Kashmir. 

Other articles exported are cotton goods, blankets, shoes, and 
brass ware, all in small quantities : the salt trade, the most impor- 
tant of all, has been elsewhere noticed. The imports are chiefly 
timber, European piece-goods, metals, sugar, and some food grains, 
such as rice from the frontier and maize from Kashmir territory. 

Latterly a considerable export of hides and bones has sprung 
up. 

Jhelum is one of the districts in which foreign trade is regis- 
tered. The registration ports are at Tan^ot, Mangla, Gatalian, and 
Find Ratwal, where there are mmor ferries, each with a Customs 
post of the Kashmir State adjoining it : traders using the Find 
Ratwal route have, however, the option of paying duty on arrival 
a t Mirpur town : duties are levied b the Darbar only on goods 
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imported into Kashmir territoi’y. Ko duties are levied by the British 
GoveTiimeiit. Ihe chief aiticles expoited fiom this district to 
Kashmir e — 

Cotton piece-goods, duty ... ... 1 aiinn. per rupee. 

Salt, duty ... ... ... ... Re. 1-2 per niMund. 

Sutrar, duty .. .. ... ... 1 unna per rupee. 

The chief imports from Kashmir into this district are ghi, 
food-grains and firetrood. 

The annual value of the imports from Kashmir territory into 
Jhelum on the average of the five years 1 898-1. 03 v'ss Es. 2,01,921 
and the value of the exports Es. 4,83,261. The bulk of the trade 
goes by the Gatalian route. 


Section E-— Communications- 


The figures below ,‘^how the communications of the district as 

returned in 1903: — 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers 

127 

Ea bvay ... 

74 

Metalled roads ... 

28 

Unmetalled toads 

1,080 


The Kortb -Western Eailvray passes through the Jhelum Tahsil, 
and the Sind-8'ngar Branch traverses a great part of the Find Dadan 
Khan plain, vhile the newly opened Mari- Attock l-ine has a sta- 
tion at Injra clsse to the north-west coi’ner of Tallagang ; this 
recent f.dd tion to the railway common nations of the district must 
have some influence on prices in this the most backward portion of 
the tract, but it does not so far seem to be greai. Twenty years 
ago, however, the railway only touched the district at Jhelum itself, 
so its external communications have improved considerably since 
then. Internal communications remain as before ; the Grand 
Trunk Road, running parallel to the railway through the Jhelum 
tahsil, is the only one that is metalled ; the rest of the district is 
fairly well fornished with Jcachx roads, as shown on the map, a few 
of them in par-ts passable for carts ; but there is no cart traffic, 
camels and other pack-animals being used instead ; internal com- 
munications aie on the whole had, and from the nature of the 
counli y ai e likely to i emain so. 

The principal passes across the Srdt Range are frem Ldla 
rrn Sar Matan to Bhihmar and Tallagang; from Lilia to Kallar 
Kabar ai d ' Inkwal ; frr m Bind Dadaii Kbau ria Choa Snidan Shah 
tn Ch kwal (the o- ly one at all pract-cable for light u heeled traffic) ; 

a d f m ■' w L to Ph. dial in Jhelum : there is also a rouo-h 

: i ' -'i- re Wagh. The ireck of the TilL range hut 

e .r-t ( f t •. hill i-; crossed by a fair bridle path pas^ino- liy 

Mogli and its spurs are crossed by the Jhelum-Domeli main°road 
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atRo^tas. The Nili raTia;e ha? sevei’al fair roads across it, in addi- 
tion to the Grand Tiniik bct^veen I’arakki and Sohawa : the best 
is from Soliawa to Doineli. 

The railway stations in the d’ strict are as follows : — 

Main Line. Jbelnin, Ivila, Kaliiwiil (flag station), Dina, 
Domeh road, Tarakk, and Soliawa. 

■ ■ind-Fdgar Br inch. — Haranpnr, Clialisa, Find Dadan Khan, 
Golpnr, and Lilia. 

KheivraJi-Dandot cDid Bdrjlid.>iv:dhi BranMies : — Gnjar, Khewrali, 
Kalapani and Dandot, Pidh and Biiglianwala. Except Khewrah 
these are, however, used only for the Government mining traffic. 

The Jhelum is navigable for country craft up to a point about 
ten miles above the town of Jhelnm or for bo miles out of the 
total distance through which it fronts the district. Small boats can 
go as far up as Dhangrot. The depth of water is about 15 feet in 
summer and feet in winter. 'I he country boats carry loads 
varying with the season and the depth of water from 5 t(; 25 tons 
in the winter and from 25 to 50 in the summer. The ferries and 
the distances between them are shown below, following the down- 
ward couise of the river : — 
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Cold weather 

Dhangrot 

4 

1 

1 C 

1 c 

1-3 ininnteB 

10 minutes 


Mangla 

3 

2 

1 C 

1 c 

Ditto 

Ditto 


7 

Gatalian 

5 

1 

1 C 

1 c 

1 hour 

30 raioutes 

12 

Find Eatw&l 

7 


2 V 

1 c 

Ditto 

Ditto 


4 

Jhelnm 

9 

17 

2 V 

1 c 

3 hours ,., 

1 boi.r 


5 

Kot Paaira 

5 

6 

1 C 

1 c 

Ditto 

Ditto 


3 

Kohar 

3 

3 

2 V 

1 c 

hi^'o ,, 

Ditto 


4 

Piiriin 

2 

2 

1 1 

1 c 

4 bom s ... 

Dir to 


5 

Easul 

4 

4 

2 V 

1 c 

1 lUO 

1 'u to 


5 

Mariala 

4 

4 

1 (■ 

1 c 

*> bt*jij s 

Di'to 


6 
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b 

7 
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0 
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4 

3 
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9 

Chak Nizam ... 

2 


3 

1 c 
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U 
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9 

15 
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\ 
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4 

3 
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1 c 

i 
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CHAP. II, E. 

Communica- 

tions. 

Rivers. 


There is a railway bridge across the river at Jhelum with a 
roadway for cart traffic, &c. The bridge was originally designed 
for a railway on the metre gauge and the cost, including some 
protective works, was £139 ,-j 02, or £28- 11s. per hneal foot. 

It was converted to bear more safely the broad gauge traffic 
in 1824-9-5, the substitution of the new and stronger work being 
effected without stopping the traffic. 

There is another broad eauge railway bridge with a footway 
for passengers by which the Sind-Sagar branch hne crosses the 
river about 7 miles above Find Dadan Khan at Chak Nizam. 


The following table shows the principal roads of the district, 
with halting places on each, and the conveniences for travellers to 
be found at most of the stages : — 


d 

Rou 

From 

TF, 

To 

( 

i 

Halting place. | 

i 

j 

Distance in miles. 

Remabes. 

1 

Jl'.elum 

Khaabab .. 

Sangoi 

10 

UnmetsDed road throughout. 






Cross Kahan torrent. Sarai and 






rest-house. 




Darapur 

10 

CrO'S Buoha torrent. Sarai and 






re8t-hou«e, 




Jalaipar 

12 

Sard and rest-house. Encamp- 






ing eround. 




Dhariala 

10 

S.,rrti ana rest-house. 




Pii.d Dadan Khan ... 

11 

Kest-house, 




Lilla 

18 

Suiail redC-boufie. 

2 

Jhelam ... 

Bannn 

Rob’a^ 

12 

Kest-hnuse. Unmetalied road. 




Aur.iin 

10 





i.ura L'ttam Singh . 

11 

Refit-houa©. 




liiihnian ... 

14 

Ditto. 




Chnkwal . . 

12 

Ditto and encamping ground. 




B«l Ka^sar ... 

12 





I'HllaKang ... 

14 

Rest-house. 




Tamman 

19 

Ditto, 




Trap 

12 

Ditto. 

3 

Jhelam ... 

Tallagang .. 

Roht«8 ... ... 

12 

Ditto Unmetallad road. 




Bar«eowab 

13 





Phadiat 

13 





Clio. Saidan Shah... 

19 

Ditto. 




DaWlpur 

8 





K'tllar Kabar ... 

10 

Ditto. 




Bnarpur 

9 




; 

Tailauang ... 

10 

Ditto. 

4 

.Thtlam ... 

1 Rawalpindi 

Dina 

12 

Metiilled road, encamping ground, 






rest-huU&e aod sarai. 




Sohawa 

10 

Ditto ditto. 

6 

P, D. Khan 

llaudra ... 

Cboa Saidan Shab .. 

14 

1 P.trtly metalled : rest-house, &o. 




Dhek 'lalilian 

9 

Unmetalied. 




Chakwal 

14 

Ditto Rest-house, 4c, 




Uhadhial 

12 




Famines. 
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- Except on tlie Grand Trunk Rofid nearly every one of the CHAP- II, P. 
above stages is more or less inteTTupted by unbridged ravines and Famine, 
torrent beds, large and small, usually dry and sandy, but the larger 
ones impassable after heavy rain. The Bunha and Kahan torrents 
are in parts well over a mile wnde. 

There is a dak bungalow only fit Jhelum, which is completely 
furnished and is provided with servants ; the rest-houses have a more 
or less complete outfit of furniture, crockery, and sometimes cooking 
utensils, but have no servants. 

A list of all the post offices in the district is g-iven in Part Bs Post Office, 
which also shows the work done by them. The increase under almost 
every head, even since so recent a time as 1 8a 5-96 is very remarkable. 

There are telegraph offices at Jhelum, Dina, Taiakki, Sohawa, Telegraph. 
Haranpur, Find iJadan Khan, Golpur, Lilla, Khewrah and Dandot : 
none away from the railway lines : telegraph lines to Chakwal, Talla- 
gang and perhaps to Choa Saidan Shah are much to be desired in the 
interests of the administration as well as of trade. 

A tonga service, which receives a small subsidy from the 
District Board, has recently been introduced on the road between to Mandra. 
Chakwal and Mandia station on the North-Western Hailway. 

This service, which bus been very succe-sful, conveys both mails 
and passengers ; it is under the supervision of the authoriti^ s of the 
post office. A project for metalling portions of this road is now 
before Government ; the proposed light railway between Chakwal 
and Mandra has, after lengthy enquiry, been at last definitely 
shelved on the ground that it would not pay. 


Section F— Famine- 

Of famines prior to our rule the district has had the same Famine, 
share as the rest of the Northern Punjab, viz ., — 

1st . — A three years’ famine ending with the year A. D. 1783 
(Sambat 1840) commonly known as the chdlisivan, 
when wells and springs dried up and wheat could not 
be had for three sers the rupee ; and the ijiortahty 
i among the people and cattle was unprecedented. 

I 2nd. — Three years’ bad harvests ending June 1813, when 

I wheat sold at seven sers ; but in severity not equal 

^ to the previous one. 

3rd. — A two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem- 
ber 1834 ; wheat rose to 1 4 sh's, and the distress 
and mortality were very great. The year 1833 
A. D. (Sambat 1890) is commonly known as the 
markan year ; a plant of that name sprung up 
spontaneously everywhere in great abundance as 
soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great relief 
both to cattle and to human beings. 
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Since annexation tliere has iieen no famine in the district and 
notlvng appro ;chmg fi famine nntd a few year's ago; in l'‘60-Gl 
the sc ii’Citv in the loAver Punjab and Hindustin caused wheat to 
rise to 8 sir^ per I'lipee, giving rise to some di tress amongst the 
poorer non-agricultnral cl sses, but the local crops did not fail, 
and there was no general distress. From this time forwards up 
to the year 189o, though there w'as occzisionally widespread 
crop-failure, there was nothing amounting to general scarcity, but 
from i 895 there set in a period of bad harvests, very fortunately 
broken by an average year iii 1^97-98 and a good year 1900-01, 
which lasted until 1902; in ether words, there were five very bad 
years out of seven, and in consequence the distress was at times 
considerable, though never amounting to famine ; the worst year 
was 181)9-1900. when out of 74t'> thuusind acres sown only 214 
reache 1 maturity, against an average of 754 out of 1,014. There 
tvas a mest severe fodder f.amine, and, in sp't^> of various expedients 
for increa'ing the supply, neaily half the live-stcck of the 
district pernhed. Botii grain and fodder we; e long at fabulous 
prices, and the z imindais, already weakened by previous bad years, 
were in sore stiaits, migrating in laige numbers to more favoured 
tracts in the neighb niihi od, the Chenab Colony in this way 
affording invaluable assistance. 

The following account of the scarcity of 1895 — 1900 is gathered 
from the report made by the Deputy Commissioner at the end of 
1900. 

d'hough the distress in ISOd-O? was considerable, no relief 
works were found necessary; test works were opened, but were not 
largely attended. 

The continued drought from the beginiiinsr of 1899 to the rains 
of 1900 caused severe distress, but it is chiefly from its effect on 
the cattle that it will be l emembe; eel ; about half of them perished. 
All parts of the district were affected. 

Test works were opened in November 1899 and closed jni 
August 1900; they remained '• test works” to the end, .®io 
largest work was the paitid excavation of the proposed Jalal^ir 
Canal, undHr the supei vision of the Iricgatiou Department 
number of persons employed on this work fluctuated consider^My, 
but was never much over 8,00o ; and in June 1900 fell to^®(>, 
when an outbreak of cholera caused the cio^ing of the work. Sfiro 
famine iS'aib Tahsildais were employed. Work completed Vras 
paid for at rates fixed from time to tune, the average dady Wilge 
being al)out one anna three pies per head. The remaining wolks 
consisted of road-making and taidc clcaiunco lual wore of an unim- 
portant character. j 

T-he total expended was ils. ;8.8,(i55, of tvliich IW. 20,592 was 
spent on the Jalalpuv Canal. ' ‘‘j 
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The persons relieved were almost all of the agriculturist or 
agricultural menial class. 

Liberal suspensions of the land revenue demand were 
allowed, amounting to about Rs. 50,000 in 1 898-99, and 
Es. 5,13,000 in the following year; Es. 1,00,000 was dis- 
tributed as gifts from the Famine Relief Fund for pur- 
chase of fodder and cattle, in addition to Rs. 1,05,500 for 
these purposes and for purchase of seed grain, nominally 
recoverable, though much of it has not actually been 
reahsed. 

Prices were not so high in 1899-1900 as three years 
earlier, wheat being seldom higher than 10 sers per rupee, and 
maize standing at about 12 sers. Grain was freely imported by 
1 ‘aiEvay. 

The effects of the scarcity were, (1) the enormous 
loss of live-st‘ ck, due to the scarcity of fodder, and practi- 
cally unprcventible owing to the difficulties of transport ; 
hhusa at Jhelum sold for about a maund per rupee, 
while in Cirnkwal it was hardly procural)le at tAVO rupees 
per maund; (2) a marked increase in land alienation and 
agricultural indebtedness; (3) a considerable temporary emigration, 
chiefly to the Chenab Colony, which still made itself felt at the 
Census in March 1901. 

The Av inter of 1899-1900 Avitnessed a serious outbreak 
of crime, 30 dacoities being reported Avithin three months ; 
how far this Avas due to the scarcity it is difficult to s iy : 
in its origin it Avas due to other causes, but the unsettled 
state of men's minds no doubt tended to facilitate the 
continuance of this epidemic of violence, which subsided, 
however, as quickly as it arose, long before the season of 
scarcity came to an end. 

Apart from the misconduct of these few individuals, the 
behaviour of the people Avas exemplary, and they showed great 
patience under their ’misfortunes. 

The last serious invasion of locusts was in 1891, 
when the spring crops in about one-third of the district 
were ruined, and considerable damage done elseAvhere ; 
there have often been great numbers of them in the 
disti-ict since then, but they have come at a time when 
they could not do very groat damage to crops. Before l^’OI 
the last year in which the district suffered materially from this 
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CHAP. II, P. pest was 1848, the year of the Sikh war, when much damage 
Fsmhie caused in the Find Dadan Khan Tahsfl, and in the west of 

the district. 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.— Administrative Divisions- 

The district is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner subject CHAP, 
to the control of the Commissioner of Rawalpindi. The head- 
quarters of the district are at Jhelum, but the Deputy Commis- Adminis- 
sioner is allowed to make Tilla his headquarters during 
part of the hot weather. The ordinary district staff consists of a 
District Judge, two or three Assistant or Extra Assistant Commis- " 

sioners, and usually an Assistant Commissioner in training. An 
Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner is also 
posted at Find Dadau Khan and holds charge of that Tahsil in 
addition to the Thanas of Kallar Kahar and Nila, which extend into 
the Chakwal Tahsil, and the Jalapur Thana, which includes part of 
the Jhelum Tahsil. His charge ranks as a subdivision, and until re- 
cently embraced the Tallagang Tahsil, which now forms part of the 
Attock District. During the hot weather he is permitted to take his 
work to Choa tiaidan Shah. The Official Staff is assisted by two 
Honorary Magistrates, Kesaldar Major Mumara Khan of Domeli, 
who exercises 2nd class powers in the Domeli, Dina, and Sohawa 
Thanas, and Bhai Sher Singh of Kala : until recently there was a 
third, the late Resffidar Major Sardar Bahadur Duni Ohand of Bhon, 
who had jurisdiction in 21 villages of the Chakwal Tahsil. The 
Station Staff Officer is ex-officio Cantonment Magistrate. Jlielum 
is also the headquarters of a Divisional Judge, whose charge includes 
the Gujrat District as well. In recent years pressure of work 
has necessitated the occasional appointment of an Additional 
Sessions Judge to the Sessions Division. 

For revenue purposes each of the four tabsils is in charge of r.fivonue 
a Tahsildar, assisted by a Naib-Tahsildar, the first always, and the 
latter almost invariably, a Magistrate as well as an Executive and 
Eevenue Officer. The village revenue staff, which is supervised 
by a District Icdnmgo stationed at Jhelum, is as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Office 

Kaoiins^ocs. 

Field 

Kanungoea. ’ 

Patwaris. 

Assistant 

Patwaris. 

Headquarters 

’ 2 




Jhelum 

1 

4 

73 

4 

Find Dadau Khan 

; i 

4 

G3 

5 

Chakwal ... 

... i 1 

3 

71 

5 

Tallagang 

1 

i 

2 

42 

3 

Total 

1 

... ... ' 6 

13 

249 
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The pay of the fLittadna has been materially improved during 
the recent Settlement operations ; they are divided into three grades 
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Rs. 14, 9, and 10 (the arerage rate being Bs. 12) per month, while 
assistants receive Rs. 8. They were paid, up to 1906, from the 
proceeds of a special cess at 6|- per cent, on the land revenue 
demand: this cess was recently remitted by Government, w'hich will 
ill future defray these charges from Provincial funds. 

There are three Munsiffs or Native Civil Judges in the district, 
two having jurisdiction within the Jhelum and Pind Dadan Khan 
Tahsils, respectively, ivhile the third has both Chakwal and Talla- 
gang. Only one estate, at Dulla, is under the management of the 
Court cf Wai'ds, whose functions are exercised by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 


Section B-— Civil and Criminal Justice- 

The Ci'iminal Statistics of the district present many features 
of interest. Of all the districts in the Province this is one of the 
worst for murders, and in spite of increased rigour in placing 
parties on security, the figures do not cease tu give cause for 
legret. In 1901 there Avere 25 murders, and in 1904 though the 
Tallagang Tahsil was transferred early in this year to the Attock 
District, there were as many as 30. The fig-ures for culpable homi- 
cide are not less excessive. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from disputes about women or land, and is practically 
confined to the Chakwal and Tallagang Tahsfls and the Vanhar 
ildka of the Pind Dadan Khan Tahsil where the Kassars and Awans 
are numerous, these being the tribes most addicted to feuds and 
factions. The difficulty with Avhich charges of murder are proved 
doubtless attracts men of keen passions to a form of rev< nge, which 
is peculiarly complete, while the punishment demanded by the larv 
is by no means inevitable. In these locahties there is at any rate 
a popular predilection for this method of retaliation. 

The district as a whole is free from grave offences against 
property : but there is occasionally a more or less serious outbreak 
of crime of this kirrd. Thus irr 1901 and 1902 there rvere 74 
dacoitie.r or robberies recorded, due no doubt in some degree to 
the prevailing scarcity in those years. It must be noted also 
that thcr'c rvere numerous predatory bands abroad at the time, 
Avhose operations extended over the districts of Shahprrr and 
Riiwalprrdi as rvell as that f»f Jhelum. The statistics for theft 
shoAV that this form of crime has prevailed consistently and to a 
large extent : cattle theft is, hoAvever, by no means common 
except in a few villages rrear the rh'er, whose position gives them 
considerable opportunities in this respect. Offences relating to 
coin rrumbered no less than 20 in 1901, but now practically 
ocerrr rro lorrger. JMarriage offences fell from 173 in 1901 to 109 
in 1902, and this wa.s altribirted to the adoption of a system of 
Marriage Registration ; but the improvement in this respect has 
not been maintained. 
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Tke foregoing remarks represent in some degree the salient 
features of the criminal statistics, as far as the Indian Penal Code 
is concerned. Of Local and Special laws the Forest Act deserves 
particular attention owing to the large area of the Government 
reserves in tlie district, and the extensive import of timber by 
river from Kashmir. The temptations to misappropriate timber 
are peculiarly enhanced in flood time, when the logs are often 
deposited far from the river bed in places, whei’e it would 
scarcely occur to the river rangers to look for them, especially 
as the flood generally washes away the villagers’ homes at the same 
time, and wood for building purposes becomes very scarce. There 
were 143 Forest cases in 1901, but the numbers had decreased to 
61 in 1902. These figures are satisfactory enough, but it has been 
observed that such apparent improvements too often denote an 
absence not of crime but only of vigilance in those whose business 
it is to detect offenders ; and the observation may perhaps be applied 
with truth to this class of crime. In 1901 there were no less than 
76 cases under the Workmen’s Contract Act, which mainly arose 
from the employment of superfluous labour at the B%hanwala 
Stone Quarries : but with the removal of this cause of offence the 
number of cases has practically fallen to nil. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the district stands high in the 
Province in percentage of convictions : in 1903 and 1904 it stood 
third on the list with percentages of 40 and 39 respectively. The 
Deputy Commissioner usually employs his enhanced powers under 
Section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code to try about 12 cases 
per annum, and the District Judge, who is similarly empowered, 
hears about 20. 

The Civil Courts of the district present no special character- 
istics either in their constitution or jurisdiction. The passing of 
the Land Alienation Act of 1900 has brought about a steady 
decrease in the number of- civil suits for the possession of land and 
has also been effectual in reducing the list of suits for money. 
Matrimonial suits, and suits to estabhsh a right to pre-emption of 
land, may perhaps be mentioned as prominent features of the civil 
litigation of the district. Of these the former have shown a ten- 
dency to increase, but the new Pre-emption Act is expected to 
reduce the numbers of the latter cases. 

The Local Bar at headquarters numbers 12; of these 4 (includ- 
ing one who holds the position of Pubhc Prosecutor) are barris- 
ters-at-law, 3 pleaders of the first grade, 3 pleaders of the 
second grade, and two ninkhtdrs. They have a “Bar Associa- 
tion”. At Find Dadau Klian there are three pleaders, who 
accompany the subdivisional officer on tour as a rule, their practice 
being confined to his Court, besides one barrister and three 
mxihhtdi's who appear for the most part in the Munsiff’s Court. 
At Chakwal are four mukhtdrs and one pleader, who practisQ 
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CgAP. in tlie courts of the Munsiff, Tahsfldar and Naib-Tahsfldar. There 
_Lr‘ are 30 petition- writers of the first grade, and 39 of the second 
ttTilwd grade, practising in the different courts of the district. 

jQitiee. arrangements for registration are under the control 6^ 

Begiitration. the Deputy Commissioner as ex-officio Registrar. There are three 
offices, one at each of the Tahsil headquarters in charge of a 
Sub-Registrar. The following table shows the number of deeds 
registered and fees realized during the years 1901, 1902, 1903 : — 


Yeae, 

1 Fees realized in supees, | 

Number of 
deeds regiS' 
tered. 

For registra- 
tion. 

For copies. 

1901 

Id02 ,,, ,,, 

1903 

2,527 
2,899 
2,752 I 

1,061 

1,169 

1,091 

2,512 

1,964 

2,224 


The passing of the Land Alienation Act has had the effect of 
reducing the number of registrations by 50 per cent. Registration 
of hai-hil-ivafa mortgages, which were never popular in the 
district, has now completely ceased : and registrations are now 
practically confined to Agricultural Tribes. A room has lately 
been provided at headquarters for the centralization of records. 


Trib*i L»w. The customs regulating the devolution of property and similar 
matters were investigated at the recent settlement, and a “ General 
Code ” containing the results of the enquiry has been published 
in a separate volume ; a brief notice of the customs obtaining is 
given below'** : — 


The frequency of marriages between near relations, amongst 
the Musalmans, is noticeable. The effect of this has been 
that, as a man’s sister’s son or daughter’s son may be also 
his agnatic relation, for instance if his daughter has married his 
brother’s son, alienation of the property to a sister’s son or daugh- 
ter’s son does not necessarily mean alienation to a non-agnate ; 
thus the power of the agnates to forbid such an alienation has 
been much weakened, and alienation to such relations through 
females are much more common than they are in the east of the 
Province. Indeed the power of the agnates to forbid alienation 
havmg been thus weakened, it is among at least one tribe, the 
Awans, no longer strong enough to prevent alienation to a sister’s 
son, or daughter’s son though he be not himself an agnate, and can 
hardly prevent alienation even to a non-relative by a sonless man. 

Generally speaking, marriage is a contract, not between the 
•Ddmurnf.. persous to be married, but between their families, and is arranged 


• . (b From introdacticw to the Corfc o/ Tribal Caatont forth. Jhelnm District, 1901 thi* 
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for them by their agnates with the consent of the mothers, usually 
while the parties themselves are too young to give an intelligent 
consent. Exchanges of betrothals are, however, common ; the sale 
of daughters is not absolutely unknown, but takes place only 
amongst persons of low class, and not openly even then. If 
either of the parties die before the marriage actually takes place, 
the contract is at an end, and the boy’s family are not considered 
entitled to claim that the girl should be married to another boy of 
their family, if her original betrothed should die. There is also 
a general feehng that while a girl’s family have no claim to com- 
pensation if the betrothal be broken off, the boy’s family have a 
claim, not only to a return of their expenses, but to damages for 
the breach of contract against the girl’s family. The ceremony 
of marriage actually transfers the ownership of the ^rl from 
her agnates to those of the boy. After the marriage the girl 
remains in her father’s house, and actual possession of her is not 
ordinarily delivered until she reaches puberty. 

While such is the usual course of betrothal and marriage, it 
is common in Jhelum for betrothal and marriage to be deferred 
until the parties are grown up, and unmarried women of full age 
are much more numerous in Jhelum than they are further east. 
One consequence of this is that the consent of the parties them- 
selves becomes much more important, and though it is uncommon 
for a grown up girl to refuse to marry the man selected for her 
by her parents and guardians, she sometimes does so and elopes 
with the man of her choice. Such conduct is bitterly resented, 
not only by the family of the man she has rejected, but by her 
own family, and often leads to quarrels and litigation, although 
the Musalmans cannot deny that such a marriage is valid by 
Muhammadan Law. 

Although a Musalman may marry four wives, aU alive at one 
time, and a Hindu as many as he pleases, it is not very usual for 
a man to have more than one wife at a time ; and where he does 
marry a second wife during the lifetime of the first, it is generally 
because the first has not borne him a son, or because of some 
serious quarrel with her ; or when he marries the widow of deceased 
brother. 


Divorce is very rare, and although a dower is always mentioned 
at a marriage of xMiisalmans, it is rarely paid, it being usual 
for a wife to relinquish her right to dower to her husband on his 
death-bed. 


Ordinarily the whole family remains living in common until 
the father’s death, and his wife, children and sons’ wives and 
children are under his control, as well as the whole of the joint 
property. As the daughters grow up, they are married into other 
families, and leave their father’s control for that of their husbands 
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CHAP. fathers. As the sons grow up, wives are found for them who join 
father’s family and come under his control. Often the father 

Civil and gives a married son a separate house with a share of the moveables 
and sometimes a separate plot of land ; but this is a matter for 
the father’s own decision, and such a partition, unless approxi- 
_Song“ mately fair and intended to be final, is liable to be cancelled on the 
father’s death. AYhere that occurs, the whole of the father’s 
estate devolves on the sons, who sometimes continue to live as 
a joint family, but more often make a division among them of 
the moveable property and dwelling-houses, and either then or 
afterwards, of the land also. Ordinarily all the sons take equal 
shares without regard to age and without regard to the number or 
tribe of the mothers, though there are many exceptions to this rule. 
The cus^m of dividing the property among the sons according 
to the numter of mothers, is practically unknown in Jhelum, 
though followed by some of the Gakkhars. If one of the sons have 
died before his father, his sons or widow take his share of the estate 
by representation. . In the presence of sons or sons’ sons, daugh- 
ters get no share of the property ; they are maintained by their 
brothers until suitably married into another family. 

Inheritance Where there are sons, their widowed mother usually gets no 
—Widow. share of the estate, but is maintained by her sons ; and if they 
divide the joint estate among themselves, they usually set apart a 
portion for their mother’s maintenance during her lifetime. Wliere 
there are no sons, or sons’ sons, the whole of the estate devolves on 
the widow, two or more sonless widows taking equal shares. The 
widow holds the whole estate till her death or re-marriage, and has 
power to make all ordinary arrangements for its management and 
to enjoy the whole of its produce. Generally she can do as she 
pleases with the moveable property, but must not permanently 
alienate the immoveable property without the consent of the hus- 
band’s agnates. If, however, the agnates do not make proper 
arrangements for necessary expenses, the widow can alienate so 
much of the husband’s immoveable property as is absolutely neces- 
sary, even without their consent. When a widow in possession of 
her deceased husband’s estate dies or re-marries, even though she 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, the whole of her former hus- 
band’s estate, moveable and immoveable, reverts to her husband’s 
agnates who take it in the shares in which they would have taken it 
had he died without leaving a widow. A widow having minor sons 
has much the same power over the estate as has a sonless widow, 
until her sons are old enough to manage it for themselves ; but if 
she re-marry, she loses not only her control over her former hus- 
band’s estate but also the guardianship of his children. If she does 
take them with her to her new home, they cannot succeed to any share 
in the estate of their step-father ; they still belong to the family of 
their own father, and (if sons) are entitled to succeed to their 
father’s estate. 
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When a man dies without agnatic descendants or Avidow, 
the man ied davighters or their sons in no case succeed to a share in 
the estate ; but it is the almost universal custom in this District that 
the unmarried daughters succeed in equal shares to the Avhole of 
their fathei‘’s property, moveable and immoA’'eable, till their death or 
maniage, when it reverts to the agnatic heirs, the powers of the 
daughters over the estate being similar to those of the widoAV. 
Failing unmarried daughters, the father of the deceased takes the 
estate ; if the father be also dead it goes to the brothers in equal 
shares. Ordinarily all the brothers, Avhether of the same mother 
or not, succeed equally. 

Wills are almost unknown, and as far as known are- almost 
entirely a recent development ; they Avere seldom or never made 
before the 2nd Regular Settlement of 1874-81. If a proprietor 
wishes to interfere Avith the devolution of his property according 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance, he must cany out his inten- 
tions in his lifetime. An expression of his wishes as to the dis- 
position of his property, if not carried out in his lifetime, has no 
force after his death. 

Adoption is practically unknown, even amongst Hindus, who 
alone admit that a valid adoption can be made. 

The power of an OAvner to alienate by gift his moreahle 
property is practically unrestricted, unless when he has sons or 
sons’ sons, in which case he ought not to give away an unreason- 
ably large portion of the moveables so as to injure the sons. A pro- 
prietor having sons or sons’ sons has no power to alienate by gift 
without their consent any portion of the immoveable property, 
except that he can give a small portion of it in dowry to a daughter, 
or for charitable or religioits purposes ; and he cannot give a larger 
share of the immoveable property to one son than, to another. But 
a proprietor having no sons or sons’ sons is, among the Tallagang 
Awans, almost absolute owner of his Avhole estate, and can give it 
to any relative without the consent of the others ; among other 
tribes he cannot make a gift of immoveable property to one relative 
without the consent of the agnate heirs, except sometimes a small 
portion to a daughter or daughter’s son, or son-in-law. 

Briefly it may be said that the influence of the Muhammadan 
Law on the custom of Musalman tribes is confined to questions 
relating to marriage and divorce, and does not extend to quef-tions 
relating to property. Among all Musalman tribes a marriage must 
take place by nihdh, and any marriage Avhich is legal according to 
Muhammadan Luav is allowed to be valid, and although the rules 
regarding dower and divorce are rarely acted on, they are admitted 
to be binding on all Musalmans ; but the elaborate rules of the 
Muhammadan Law regarding inheritance, wills, and legacies are 
never acted on, the custom in such matters being found^ on the 
entirely different basis of agnatic relationship. For instance, a 
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daughter gets no share in the presence of sons, a sister no share in 
the presence of brothers, a wicloAV^ either gets the whole estate or 
none at all, and the right of representation prevails to the fullest 
extent. The onlv effect of Muhammadan Law on (piestions relat- 
ing to ]U‘operty has been tin.* indirect influence already mentioned, 
rL., that by breaking down the rule rerpiiring a woman to be 
married to a non-agnate, it has weakened the poAver of the 
agnates to foibid an alienation of immoveable property to a 
relation through a female. 


schimeir'of good many of the leading men have special family schemes 

inheritance in of inheritance, Avhich ai-e all so framed as to give the eldest son a 
certain lead- larger share than he otherwise would get. I'here are instances of 
1 g ami les. RupAval, Tallagang, Tamman 

and elseAA'here. d’hese sjiecial rules of inheritance are commovdy 
knoAvn ns h iqg sinldri or hagq Hkn, and for the most part con.sist 
in giAong to the eldest son in each generation a certain share of the 
inheritance in respect of his position as head of the family, and 
then dividing the remainder under the ordinary rules. 


Section C.— Land Kevenne. 

Village ddie folloAving figures show the village tenures as broadly 

classified at the recent revision of Hettlement > — 




PRIVATFLY OWNED. 




Tahsit,. 

- 

— 

■ - - 

— 

Owned by 
the state. 

Total. 


Zaniindari 


BliaiacLara. 

Total. 



Jbeium 

17 

34 

389 

440 

21 

461 

rmii Pailiiu l^han 

12 

10 

1S8 

210 

24 

334 

Chak^al 

H 

1 21 

219 

246 

12 

260 

Tallagang 

I ' 


78 

85 

18 ! 

103 

District 

38 

1 71 

1 

874 

983 

75 

1,058 


Zoiiiinduri estates are those owned by a single proprietor, or 
in common by more than one ; pattiddri Arillages are those in which 
each propiietor oAvns, not the particular fields he holds but a 
specific ancestral share in the whole estate ; bhaiachdra \illlages are 
those in Avhich eA'ei*y man is OAAmer of the land in his possession, or 
as it is commonly put “ possession is the measure of right.” The 
actual village is hardly CA'ei- a perfect example of any of these 
classes, but a mixture of tAvo of them, with the characteristics of 
one class preilominating. 

One would expect to find the number of hhniachdra estates 
inciea'ing at the expense of the other two classes; zaminddri 
estates become pattnidri when the single joint holding of which they 
consist is split up on shares, an eA’ent which is Ixiund to occur sooner 
91’ later; and in /«u/iddri villages the tendency is to abandon 
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ancestral shares, Rnd make possession the measure of right ; this ^ AP. 
was done in a number of cases at the i-ecent Settlement, where ’ 

in the course of time some of the sharers have come to hold much 
more than their share, while others hold much less ; it then usually 
becomes necessary to do away with the old arrangement by shares, c^^^unttfea” 
though for certain purposes such as malba payments the owners and TenmreF. 
sometimes elect to continue to be bound by them. 

Some of the villages, bond fid', estates held by one proprietary 
body, are of enormous size, larger probably than in any other part 
of the Province. Lawa, for instance, exclusive of the great Lawa 
rahh, now included in the Government estate of Kakh Sakosar, is 16 
miles long and 14 miles broad. Thoha and Trap are little smaller, 
and there are 34 villages which have about 10,000 acres. Their 
position as chiefs of these eumanous villages gives many of the 
headmen of this district an importance not known among the 
peasantry elsewhere. In these huge estates the whole inhabitants 
are not massed together in one village site, but most frequently 
the actual cultivators of the soil live in scattered hamlets. This is 
especially the case where the country has l)een under the rule 
of a dominant tribe such as that of the Gakkhars. In such 
estates the superior tribe live in a large central village with all 
the village servants, while the Jat cultivators occupy small 
hamlets of from one to 20 houses or more, 'yiere are 
sometimes as many as 30 or 40 of these hamlets in a large 
estate, some of them mere farm-houses, others considerable villages. 

In many cases it was found just or necessary, at the time of 
the Regular Settlement, to form such dltoks into separate ( states 
paying a small annual sum to the parent village. But this was only . 

done when the cultivators proved a more than ordinary degi'ee of 

independence of the superior tribe. Where, however’, both the 
villages, the parent as well as the dholr, were of the same caste, the 
Settlement Officer allowed separation when claimed Iry the dhole, if 
he considered it strong eiroirgh to stand by itself. 

The curious dorrble tenures resulting from the diverge degrees 
in which the subordinate and cultivating classes had fr'eed them- prietors. 
selves from the domirrant trilres whose tribal territory they held, 
were found to exist irr Jhelrim, no less tharr in Hazara and the frorr- 
tier districts to the west ; bnt the diversity was smaller, perhaps 
because the political disturbarrees of the period immediately preceding 
annexation had been less in a district nearer the centre of Bikh rule. 

Perhaps, too, the matter was not so well luiderstood at the time of 
the Regular Bettlement of the Jhelum District, when the tenures 
were investigated and given their present form. Mr. Brandreth, 
who made the Regular Settlement, thus describes his action and its 
results 

“The disputes, though very different in kind, were all the same in 
principle. In one, a Gakkhar family were disputing with their Jat tenants ; 
in another, one clasa of Jata or Gujars claimed to be aaperior owners of the 
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CHAP* land held by anotherbranch of their own tribe, living in the same village. In 

III. C. a third, an Awan or Kasar family claimed to have superior right over the 

rest of their brotherhood. In a fourth, aJanjuaChief claimed to recover 
Kevenue. n superior right in the villages from which the Sikhs had long ago dis- 
possessed him. In all, the main line of argument was the same. The tenants 
and^^uferiur show how the Sikh kctrddr had bullied the old owners and protected 

ijroprietors. them ; would declare that the old owners were only contractors, and 
never landowners ; would endeavour to prove that these owners had ceased 
to manage the village for 50 or 60 years ; and always ended with the great 
point ill their mind, viz., that they had cultivated 4, 8, or even 20 generations, 
and had never paid a rent-rate or ndlikdna. ‘ Whatever vre have paid, they 
always paid the sam=,^ was the universal cry. On the other hand, tte 
Gakkhar or other owners would call on the kinungo’s records to show that 
for hundreds of years they had always been recorded as owners, wdriay 
that far and wide they were so known ; they would ask (and this was 
often a most important point) how, amidst such powerful tribes, always 
plundering each other, a small Jat community could h ive existed for a 
day except under their protection; they would point out tint they bad 
been seized and imprisoned for the balance, and that it was only when they 
bad nothing left that the kdrdir levied the rent from every one; or they 
would prove that, though the A'irtidr had ejected them from the manage- 
ment they had always allowed them some land rent-free or some present 
or percentage in lieu of their rights. The Awan or Kasar would show that, 
though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled the village entirely 
alone, and that under our rule he had taken grain rents even from his own 
cousins. The Jats or Gujars would show that they bad founded the 
village, had only allowed the others to come in subsequently out of 
kindness ; that though the Sikhs had left no profits to the owners, yet that 
they alone had been headmen and had managed the village, and located 
cultivators ; this latter point was all important in each of these cases. The 
claimants would also attempt to show tliat they had taken certain fees on 
marriages or had levied door dues from the village servants, or that they 
alone had collected and expended the village malba. The Janjua Chirf 
would endeavour to show that, though the Sikhs had ejected hun, he had 
returned now and then, and obtained presents or fees from his old tenants; 
and would show that even the Sikhs had never disputed his real ownership, 
and that Avhen they left, he returned to his village and took his land 
without auyone’s permission. 


“ In these cases, I was a good deal mistaken at first, as I was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the history of the coautry. It was, moreover, 
then the rule to aid the cultivators as much as possible, and to depress the 
sous of the sword. But as I became more acquainted with the country, I 
learned that these owners had been left much more real power than had 
been the custom nearer Lahore True they had never taken any rent or 
mdlikdna ; it was not the custom, as the Sikh left nothing, but they were 
allowed instead some land rent-free or a certain sum from the kdrddr’s col- 
lections. As long as the land was well tilled and the kdrddr got his revenue, 
ho did not interfere with these powerful owneis, and they kept the Jats 
more as industrious serfs than anything else. They did not want to eject a 
good cultivator, but never hesitated to do so, if for any reason it seemed 
advisable : the copy -hold was really at the will of the lord, and not nominal- 
ly so. For the reasons given above, my first decisions were decidedly hard 
upon the owners. I generally made the cultivators sub-owners paying 
some fees to the old owner. In some villages, I did not even allow this. In 
the later cases, I have gone a good deal the other way. I learnt how 
very similar the rise of right in landed property at home, especially among 
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the Scotch nobilitj, had been to that which wasoccarring in this countrj', CHAP, 
before we suddenly came upon them with oar record of rights and equalized 
everybody. £^4 

“Where the tenants were not a separate body, but living with the Revenue, 
owners in the centre village, the case was different. They could ngt be Malik qabza 
created subordinate owners in the way the Jats had been, when residing in 
distinct hamlets; and yet they could not be made co-sharers. How then 
were those tenants to be recorded who had acquired such prescriptive 
rigfjt that they could nob fairly be made to pay a rent-rate? This difficulty 
gave rise to the institution of the malik qaiza, who has often been called 
a copy-holder, but is really nearer the English free-hol ler, or owner of an 
estate tail, than anyone else. The only limitation to his rights is the 
universal law of pre-emption ; if he sells his land, ho must offer it first to 
the village owners. Latterly he has sometimes been made to pay a small 
fee or seignorage due to the old owizers, but this has not interfered with 
his rights as proprietor.” 

Mr. Brandreth goes on to state that the classes fi-om Avhum the 
qabza mdlihdn have been drawn are chiefly members of the 
family of the original owners Avho have fallen into an iiiferioi- 
position, tenants of old standing who had become to all intents and 
purposes proprietors of theii- fields; men who came int" the village 
by gift or marriage; purchasers of particular fields; and those who 
were put in by the authorities of the time to manage the village 
during the disposseasion of the real owner.s. The position of the 
nidlik qabza as described by Mr. Brandreth is this ; he has full lights 
over the particular fields that he holds, but that is all; he “ has no 

share in the rights and responsibilities of the village he is 

not responsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in 
the reduction arising from increased cultivation; he has only to 
pay the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the 

■village There is this peculiarity that when the owners 

ha've no other means of meeting their losses, they can make this 
mdliJc qahza a sharer and owner in the village, and call upon liim to 
pay his share like the others.” 

Whether Mr. Brandreth’s opinion that the mdlik qabza has no 
share in the responsibilities of the vdilage now la Ids good, i s more 
than doubtful ; he is “ landowner ” under the Lund Revenue Act 
and under Section 61 is therefore liable, in the absence of a noti- 
fication under the first proviso of that seetinn, Avhieh has never 
been issued ; even if it be held that he is an “ infeilor landowner,” 
he is still under proviso {h) and Rule 208 liabio for the laud revenue 
in the same way as any other owner. 

If Mr. Brandi’eth intended that the radlik qahza should he un- 
affected by alterations in the assessment of his village, his intentions 
have not been carried out : except in a few cases where lump 
payments were distinctly ordered, the position of the mdlik qahza 
since last settlement has been that he pays the revenue assessaldo 
on his holding in the ordiiiaiy way and in addition mdliJtdita taken 
by the Ml proprietors, a percentage on the land revenue. This 
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aiTangement has been continued at the present re-assessment : fl.Tid 
the mdlih qahza now differs from the full owner only owing to the 
fact that he pays the mdlikdna, and that he has no share in the 
shdrnildt. 

The above remarks relate only to the old mdlikdn qahza created 
at the first Regular Settlement, who are of two kinds; the first class 
includes tliose whose mdliMna was fixed by separate orders of the 
nature of judicial decisions ; the second and largest class contains 
those who were not made liable to the payment by any order of this 
kind ; their mdlikdna arises from the circumstance that when Mr. 
Brandreth reduced his original assessments, these men were given 
no share in the reduction, and at the next settlement the proportion 
between their payments and those of the full owners was maintain- 
ed, the difference being then for the first time treated as mdlikdna 
at so much per rupee of the land revenue : the mdlikdna rate thus 
depends not on the history of the particular holding but on the 
amount of the reduction, from the benefits of which the mdlikdn 
qahu were excluded by Mr. Brandreth’s orders. 

There is now a third class of mdlikdn qahza, the men who have 
Ijought land Avilhout a share in the shdmildt since the first Regular 
Settlement; they pay no mdlikdna except in a few villages in TaUa- 
gaug, whei'e in the recent bdchh proceedings they agreed to pay at 
the customary rate in the Tahsil one pice per rupee. 

In some villages there is a variation of the qahza mdlik tenure, 
the proprietors being divided into three classes ; (1) asl mdlikdn, 
or ad irdrisdn, (2) wdrisdn qahza, (o) mdlikdn qahza', their respec- 
tive rights and liabilities are not everywhere the same : but in 
general the third class has as .usual no share in the shdmildt : the 
second takes a share therein calculated on its own holdings only ; 
and |the fiist takes a shai'e calculated on the holdings of the 
mdlilcdn qahza as well as its OAvn. 

These qahza mdlik, and tedris qahza tenui'es are found in 294 
N'illage.s, of Avhich only 2 are in the Jhelum Tahsil. The rates of 
malikd/m paid A'ary from 1 to 40 '-2 per cent., the lower limit 
being usually not much exceeded. The total mdlikdna paid comes 
to Rs. 0,655 only. 

These tenimes are found in 73 estates, and take the form of 
a surcharge on the i-evenue, varying in amount from one pice 
to four annas per rupee of reA'^enue, the total amount of these 
“ t.iilkcdd'ii” payments (as they arc AUilgarly called) being only 
Rs. 7,106 ; the recipients are usually the representatives or members 
of the leading families of the Gakkhar, Janjila, and other domi- 
nant tribes, Avho were generally allowed these dues as the last 
A'c.^tige of their fox'mer OAVuership or lordship of the villages which 
pay them, they occur chiefly in the Jhelum and Find Dadan 
Khan Tahsils. Major Wace at the second Regular Settlement pro- 
posed that whatever arrangements were th^en in force should 
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be continued, and this proposal was sanctioned by the Punjab CHAP. 
Government: the former arrangements, which were accordingly 
continued, have now become stereotyped and are not open to dis- Land 
pute. The talvqddrs aie intact dJa and have in some 

cases been so I'ecorded in the papers, though they have no rights Taiuqdari 
of any description in the taiuqdari villages, exce])t to receive 
these small dues, they have nothing to do with the payment of 
the revenue. 

The regulation of tenant right in this district was mainly ''s''*- 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the first Regular Settlement. 

During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in 
kind ; but the great majority paid in cash at the Government 
revenue-rate and no more. They were thus on a practical efpial- 
ity with those whom we now recognise as owners. This equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the Government 
and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this state of 
matters. In every village he first defined and set apart those 
whom he considered to be owners All other cultivators were 
distributed among four classes of tenants, of which the first three 
were granted rights of occupancy, and the last -were the tenants- 
at-will. 


These classes were as under, viz. : — 

I. — Ancient tenants, asdmi ladhui, being those who had 

come in before the great famine of 1 783. 

II. - Old tenants, invstctlil j)iirdna, who had been in pos- 

session about 50 years on the aAmrage (say from 1810 

A. D.). 


III. — New tenants, miistakil imya or ]adld, who came in 
after 1810, but were consideicd to have a claim to 
rights of occupancy. 


ClnssieR of 
tenants. 


All the above classes were granted rights of occupancy, or, 
to use the language of the district, were made mustakil : the 
fourth class comprised all the tenants-at-will or ghair musfali/. 

This system of classification only developed itself after the Settle- 
ment had been some time in progress ; it was, therefore, never 
applied in Tahsil Jhelum, where only the Ijroad distinction of muda- 
kil or ghair mustakil was recorded. In the other three tahsils, 
hovveAmr, it was generally enforced, but many modifications were 
allowed in individual cases, especially in the "matter of rent, for 
the question of rents was also reflated by Mr. Brandreth. Rents Rents, 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it was possible 
to do so, and cash rents were regulated as follows : — The ancient 
tenants of the first class were charged the revenue-rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for The old mustakil tenants 

or second clas.s paid the revenue rates and cesses, together with 
a mdlikdufi of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. 
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Tbe tljiixl class oi' ucav nuistahl tenants paid tlie same as the 
second class, except that in their case the mdlikdna was put at 
from four to eight annas. In actually assessing the nidlihdna 
the theoretical scheme was often a good deal modified. The 
cash rent of tenants witliont rights of occupancy could not of 
coiu'se be fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practice it has not been very often since departed from. Such 
cash-i’ents are, however, very rare. Mr. Brand reth intended that 
these rents should be recorded in the gross result merely, with- 
out details of the calculation by which it was reached ; and it 
was further proposed that these gross rentals should be modi- 
fied periodically in accordance with the price of corn. This part 
of the scheme has always lieen a dead letter; it was impos.«ible 
1 0 keep secret the details of the calculation, and in practice all 
the paities concerned have paid attention to nothing but these. 
Ao one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent revalued 
upon a corn standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed 
upon the land with cesses and with or without a ntdlikdna or malha 
surcharge of various amount. 

In the lecord of the subsequent Settlements aU these rentals 
have been carefully maintained in their old proportions. They all 
take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
wdlihdua in cash in addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupancy 
tenants has not been followed : it has no connection with the Punjab 
^renancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete : in the new 
lecord all tenants w'ith lights of occupancy have been recorded as 
holding under either Section 5 or Section 6 of the Tenancy Act, 
and no further discrimination has been attempted. The practical 
result is that the more part of the old asdmis hadimi with a 
few others have been placed under Section 5 ; and the rest under 
Section 6. 

The size of holdings is a somewhat important factor in the 
revenue-paying capacity of a tract; though if any subsidiary occupa- 
tion i.s available to the zamindars, smallness of holdings is not 
necessarily an argument for low assessment, and may even make 
the realisation of a fairly high demand easier than would otherwise 
lie the case ; to some extent the Jhelum Pabbi is an instance of 
this. The Assessment Reports contain detailed information as to 
the size of holdings ; their average size is least (from 6 to 12 acres), 
in the Jhelum Tahsil, the hills of the Salt Range, and the Lundf 
Patti Circle in ChakwM ; largest in the Pind Dadan Khan Thai (24 
acres), and in Tallagang (31), where the cultivation is more rough 
and the land less productive than in other parts : elsewhere the 
iiverage varies from 15 to 19 acres. In a general way it may be 
said that holdings are inconveniently small only in the Pabbi, and 
ni ])arts of Lundi Patti and the hills; elsew^here usually sufficient 
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and even too large for really good management in the Tallagang 
Tahsfl and parts of the Dhanni. 

The number of proprietary holdings has increased enormously 
during the recent Settlement, from about 314,000 to 364,000. To 
a great extent this is due to the strong tendency amongst the joint 
owners of land to break the tie that binds them together, and to 
have their shares definitely separated. How active this tendency is 
may be judged from the fact that the area dealt with in partition 
proceedings, (including private partitions sanctioned by mutation 
orders), in the five years 1895 to 1900, was 236,034 acres, includ- 
ing 154,664 acres cultivated, or 15 per cent, of the whole cultivat- 
ed area of the district, paying about one-ninth of the total revenue 
demand. 

The size of tenants’ holdings is usually small, averaging from 
1| to 2 J acres, except in Tallagang where the average is nearly 6 
acres : but in many cases the tenant has other land of his own. 

The area held by tenants-at-will is about 31| per cent, of the 
total cultivation. The percentage is much higher than it was 20 
years ago, owing to the large amount of land alienated to the non- 
agricultural classes, who must of course put in tenants to cultivate 
for them : very often these tenants are the previous owners of the 
land. The owners themselves cultivate 55 per cent. 1^ per cent, 
pays no rent; and 12 per cent, is held by occupancy tenants. 

A few general remarks on the relations between landlords and 
tenant may be made here ; on the whole, they are fairly good; 
large landlords are uncommon ; the bulk of the occupancy' tenants 
pay merely the land revenue with a small mdlikdaa at so many 
pice or annas per rupee of the revenue, and in their case there is 
nothing to quarrel about ; but occupancy tenants paying rent in 
kind are not uncommon, and relations between them and the owner 
are not unnaturally often strained, the landlords trying to enforce 
on the tenants an appraisement of the value of the produce, which 
the latter do not consider fair ; in such cases trouble is usually 
avoided if the landlord gives up the practice of hankut or appraise- 
ment, and divides the actual produce on the threshing floor. 

These produce-paying occupancy tenants make desperate at- 
tempts, as ^ttlement comes round, to get their rents converted into 
cash, and for a year or two there is confusion ; without the 
landlord’s consent, which he would never dream of giving, such 
conversion is of course impossible ; after a time the tenants realise 
this and then things quiet down again. 

Tenants-at-will are not in a position to quaiTel with theii* 
landlords, even if they are harshly treated, as they often are, 
especially in the Dhanni, where the Mairs and Kassars make hard 
landlords, being much attached to the haiikut system referred to 
above; a half assets assessment based on the i^nts that these men 
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realise on their own appraisement would be a conclusive answer to 
any complaints of over-assessment ; but there is no accurate record 
of their takings. 

Eevenue histei'y up to the current Settlement. 

Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the^ 
Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue 

“In the Sikh times the cultivators usually paid by what was called the 
higha rate ; the karddr and the appraisers of the crops would select a fair 
field and very fairly calculate the produce by the eye ; a deduction of one- 
tenth would be made for the village servants, and half the rest taken as 
the Government share. The field would then be roughly measured by a 
man’s paces, or the area guessed ■, they can do this with unusual accuracy : 
the produce per bigha of this field was thus calculated as au average higha ; 
the karddr would afterwards visit each field of each owner, examine the 
standing crops and assess it as equal to so many average bighas. It was 
here that the owners gained; they were, it is true, allowed nothing from 
their cultivators, except where they were a very powerful body, and had 
to be'conciliated, but their headman accompanied the kdrddr, and by assess- 
ing the cultivators highly, induced the kdrddr to treat their own fields 
with considerable leniency : of course, a system like this gave enormous 
opportunities for fraud and favouritism. 

“ The number of bighas agreed upon was entered against each man, and 
as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was fixed, the value was cal- 
culated. And the village money-lender had to advance the whole, or a 
large portion of the amount to the kdrddr. The kdrddr then aided him 
in collecting the corn from the tenants. When the villagers obtained a 
fixed contract they followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the 
number of average bighas each man’s land was equal to, and then dividing 
the sum due by this number, and consequently when they came to make a 
permanent division they assessed the different sorts of soil as equal to so 
many bighas of the worst soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.” The 
amount of the (estimated) Sikh revenue is shown on the next page- 

Tbe greater part of the district joined the standard of Chattar 
Singh in the second Sikh War, and the first Summary Settlement 
made immediately afterwards, by Major John Nicholson in Jhelum 
and Lundi Patti, and by Mr. Bowring elsewhere, was somewhat 
severe; the standard of assessment was two-fifths produce or the. 
Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest; the second Suiumary 
Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was intended to correct the 
more obvious inequalities of the first. These Summary Settlements 
on the whole worked fairly well ; the assessments were easily paid in 
Chakwal and Tallagang, but with some difficulty in the other two 
Tahsils, notably in the Thai and Phaphra Circles of Find Dadan 
Khan and in the central Salt Range; in two or three estates only 
the owners refused the assessment, and relinquished their proprie- 
tary rights. 

The first Regular Settlement Was conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Brandreth. It commenced in June 1855 and was finally completed 
in Way 1864. The assessment has been elaborately explained by 
the Settlement Officer in his published report. Speaking' generally, 
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it may be said that tbe demand was so framed as in no case to CHAP, 
exceed half assets. . 1II_C. 

Land 

The following table exhibits the value of the land revenue Bevenne. 
under Sikh rule and under the first three British Settlements. ComparatiT* 

results uf all 

The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to be the SstHe. 
average of what they took in the last four years of their rule ; in “ “ ‘ 
fact the Sikh demand cannot be stated with any accuracy ; the local 
officers of the Lahore Darbar, the Mr Mrs, took as much as they 
could get, the standard being one-third produce in Tallagang, 
and half produce elsewhere; that is, the share of the produce 
now regarded as the landlord’s due. The entries as to the 
Summary Settlements are average results deducted from the whole 
period of the currency of each. Jdgirs, indtns and mdfis are always 
included ; — 


Tabsil. 

Sikh 

average. 

Average of Summary 
Settlement. 

Regular 
Settlement, 
Ist year. 

1st. 

2nd. , 

Jbelum 

Cfaakvril 

Tallagang .. ... ... ... 

Find Didan KMn 

Total 

Bs. 

2,16,644 

1,85,599 

99,698 

2,06,899 

Bs. 

1,86,148 

1,80,468 

90,665 

2,06,261 

Ba. 

1,83,397 

1,75,861 

87,150 

2,05,769 

Bs. 

1,68,720 

1,80,489 

9 ',468 
1,82,724 

V,08.84O 

6,63,542 

• 6,52,177 

6,22,401 


Of the revenue payable during the first year of the Regular 
Settlement Rs. 5,78,050 was receivable by Government and the 
balance was alienated to jdgirddrs, mdfiddrs or indm khwdrs. 

The Regular Settlement was essentially in regard to the assess- 
ment a village settlement. Assessment circles were no doubt 
formed; but they were not much used. In the main the demands 
were fixed by the personal knowledge of the Settlement Officer, 
and by his opinion of what each village could afford to pay. He 
amved at his conclusions after consideration of a multitude of 
matters all more or less relevant to the subject of taxation. These 
assessments undoubtedly worked well ; they were in nearly every 
case paid with ease and regularity, and led to a general increase 
in the prosperity of the district and in the amount of cultivation. 
Any difficulty or hardship that occurred was due, for the most part, 
to over-assessment of new lands formed by the river, and 
under-remission in respect of old lands washed away. 

The working of Mr. Brandreth’s assessments was, however, 
never tried by widespread crop-failure. There were occasionally, in- 
d^rent harvests, but'never anything approaching scarcity. 
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In December 1874, a revision of Mr. Arthur Brandreth’s 
Regular Settlement was set on foot, under the direction of Major 
Wace, who held charge till May 1877. Various officers presided 
over the operations from that month till September 1878, when 
Mr. Thomson assumed the direction, and completed and reported 
the Settlement in the cold weather of 1880-81. The assessment of 
the land revenue was wholly performed by Major Wace himself, 
while the forest Settlement was chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. 

Briefly, since the Regular Settlement which was to be revised, 
the area of cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural 
produce had each increased by some 40 per cent., population had 
expanded by at least one-third, railway communication had lately 
been extended to the district, the former assessments had every- 
where been easily paid, and the people generally were prosperous. 

The standard of assessment was, as it is stiU, “ half net assets ”. 
That is, the assessment was nowhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landowner would realise if he cultivated his land tlmough 
tenants. In fact, the assessment was everywhere much less than 
this. 


The general results of the 2nd Regular Settlement were as 
follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Demand of 
last year of 
Ist Begalar 

Settlement. < 

1 

Final De- 
mand of 
Second 
Begalar 
Settlement. 

Percen- 
tage of 
increase. 

Dednctions, 
Assigned 
Revenne, &o 

Balance or 
Net Govern, 
ment 
Bevenoe. 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Jhelam 

1,5V, 998 

1,89,355 

16 

5,190 

1,84,165 

Find Dsdan Khin ... 

1,78,662 

2,02,200 

13 

13,810 

1,88,390 

Cbakwal 

1,78,155 

2,17,430 

22 

8,122 

2 09,308 

Tallagang 

89,174 

1,20,110 

34 

9,751 

1,10,359 

Total District 

6,03,989 

7,29,095 

18 

36,873 

6,92,222 


Major Wace’s assessments were considered by the Financial 
Commissioner too lenient : some alterations were therefore made 
in the revenue rates of five circles, and the proposed demand 
was slightly raised in all, giving an enhancement for the whole 
district of 18 per cent, against 13 per cent, proposed by the Settle- 
ment Officer ; the increase due to the Financial Commissioner’s 
orders was in no case large enough to have any perceptible effect 
on the working of the Settlement, and with few exceptions the 
demand had been paid without difficulty in all parts of the district, 
until recently a long series of bad years rendered large suspensions 
necessary. 

Before 1887, it does not seem to have been customary to 
grant suspensions ; at any rate none were granted, and it is hardly 
possible that none were needed; since 1887 tihere has been 
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only one year in which neither suspensions nor remissions were 
required in any part of the district. This must be accepted as 
a normal condition of affairs ; such a circle as the Thai ne^s con- 
stant attention, and some other parts of the district are only less 
insecure than the Thai. 

Full particulars of the amounts suspended and remitted in 
the year 1887-88 to 1900-01 have been given in the Final Report 
of the recent Settlement : here it is enough to note that the total 
remitted in that period was Rs. 71,336, of which over Rs. 65,000 
was on account of the damage done by locusts in 1890-91, and the 
rest was due partly to the great flood of 1893 and partly to hail. 
The amount suspended was Rs. 7,40,848, almost entirely on account 
of drought, no less than Rs. 5,13,081 occurring in the very bad 
year 1899-1900. Out of the sums suspended someRs. 74,000 had 
been subsequently remitted up to the end of 1900-01, and over 4^ 
lakhs of rupees then remaining was entirely remitted in the following 
year. These large remissions were, however, in a very exceptional 
measure due to the long series of bad harvests from which the 
district has recently suffered. 

It has been said that the past Settlement has worked easily, 
and the figures given above are no proof to the contrary ; in a dry 
tract dependent on a precarious rainfall even a very moderate fixed 
assessment would not obviate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions ; if remissions are avoided, otherwise than for unforeseen 
calamities such as hail and locusts, or such exceptionally prolonged 
drought as that of recent years and the bulk of the revenue is paid 
with punctuality, a Settlement may be said to have worked satisfac- 
torily. 

The Cubebnt Settliment. 

The second Regular Settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of 20 years, beginning from IQiarif 1879 : in anticipation of the 
completion of this period, the district was again placed under 
Settlement towards the end of 1895, Mr. W. S. Talbot being 
appointed Settlement OflBcer and retaining charge of the operations 
until their completion at the end of 1901 : to some extent the length 
of the proceedings was due to interference with the work due to 
the bad harvests. 

One of the first stages of the work is to divide the tract imder 
settlement into Assessment Circles of more or less homogeneous 
character. 

From the description given in Chapter I it may have been 
gathered that the district consists of three main divisions : first, to 
south, a belt of low-lying almost level alluvial plain, part of the 
valley of the Jhelum : second the hills of the Salt Range including 
not only the uplands of the Find Dadan Khan Tahsil, but also the 
subsidiary ranges of the Jhelum Tahsil, and the somewhat elevated 
broken country between them ; lastly, the plateau north of the hUls, 
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R tract with an average height of 1,500 or 1,600 feet, in its general 
aspect undulating or nearly level, but cut up at frequent intervals 
by ravines. 

The arrangement of Assessment Circles follows these natural 
ABseBament divisions ; the plains, wholly situated in the tlhelum and Pind 
Dadan Khan Tahsils, form five circles, the River Bank Circle of 
each Tahsil being more or less what its name implies ; the rest of the 
plain in the Jhelum Tahsil forms one circle, Maidan ; and in Pind 
Dadan Khan two circles, Phaphra and Thai, both in the strip of 
country at the foot of the hills, and of the same general character, 
though the former is much the best of the two. The second division, 
the hills, includes the circle of that name in Pind Dadan Khan, 
comprising the whole of the Salt Range in that Tahsil : the corres- 
ponding circle in Jhelum is the Khuddar, or ravine tract between 
the NiH and Tilla Hills. The third division, the northern plateau, 
includes the smaU Pabbi Circle in Tahsil Jhelum north of the Nfli 
Range, and the whole of the Chakwal and TaUagang Tahsils, which 
do not readily lend themselves to division for assessment purposes, 
and are therefore somewhat arbitrarily split up into three circles 
according to past or present administrative divisions; Chakwal takes 
two of these, Lundi Patti to east, and Dhanni to west, while the 
third consists of the whole of Tallagang. 

These Assessment Circles were arranged by Colonel Wace at 
the second Regular Settlement, and it would be difficult to improve 
on them by any general re-arrangement ; no change, therefore, has 
been made at the present Settlement. 

A detailed account of the principles and procedure followed in 
the assessment operations is contained in the published reports of the 
Settlement. The instructions, briefly stated, were to make the 
estimated value of half the net produce of each village the maxi- 
mum for the Government demand, taking as a principal guide the 
rents paid in money and kind by an ordinary tenant-at-will, care 
being taken not to tax unfairly the capital invested in improve- 
ments, and full allowance being made for all circumstances directly 
or indirectly bearing on the profits of the landowners. How far 
the actual demand falls short of the estimated half assets, will be 
seen from the figures given below ; — 
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AaseasmeDt Circle, 
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last jear 
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ment. 

Demand 
of first 
year of 
new Set- 
tlement. 

: Half 

Assets 
Estimate. 

Actual io* 1 
crease in 

1 rupees. 

! 

Increase 
per cent. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




River. Bank 

34,896 

39,798 

53,596 

4,902 



Maidan 

73,313 

88,088 

1,21,445 

14,775 

194 


Khuddar 

49,088 

66,065 

88,697 

16,977 

34 

s 

0 

Pabbi 

31,173 

37,788 

43,821 

6,615 

21 

0 

A 

Tahiil 

1 1,88,470 

! 2,31,739 

3/17,639 

48,269 

23 
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Eh 

Assessment Circle, 

Demand of 
last year 
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ment, 

Demand 
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year of 
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tlement. 

Half 

Assets 
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CHAP. 

IlO. 

Increase Lasd 

percent. iBevcifiiaA 

AlHMMttODt 

Circle^ 

a 

'iS 

d 

d 

Hills 

Fhaphra ... 

Thai 

Biver Bank 

Tahsil 

Bs. 

67,606 

18,405 

39,595 

75,784 

Bi. 

85,006 

19,709 

44,018 

94,358 

Bs. 

1,23,260 

21,699 

52,553 

1,30,947 

17,400 

1,304 

4,423 

18,574 

26 

7 

114 

244 

2,01,390 

2,43,091 

3,28,359 

41,701 

204 

cS 

-d 

Q 

Lnndi Patti 

Dhanni 

Tahsil ... .,1 

46,911 

1,73,172 

59,324 

2,23,624 

91,258 

3,92,220 

12,413 

50,452 

26^ 

29 

2,20,083 

2,82,948 

4,83,478 

62,865 

284 

Tallagang 

1,21,375 

1,59,848 

2,17,334 

38,473 

32 

^istfictp •!< ti* 

7,31,318 

9,17,626 

13,36,710 

1,86,308 

25 


There is an additional sum of Es. 3,361 assessed on mills’ 
bringing the total new land revenue demand up to Rs. 9.18,987. 

The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Assessment Circle. 

Irrigated. 

Sailab. 

Superior 

onirrigated. 

Ordinary 

nnirrigated. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

E 

Biver Bank 

4 0 0 

18 0 

112 0 

16 6 

d 

Maidan ... ._ 

3 8 0 

14 0 

1 14 0 

12 6 

<D 

JS 

Khnddar 

5 0 0 

.*« 

1 10 0 

0 13 0 


Fabhi 

4 0 0 


2 0 0 

10 0 

0 

Hills 

6 0 0 


18 0 

0 11 0 

w 

Fhaphra 

(2 3 0 
(2 6 0 

i ... 

15 0 

0 11 0 

o' 

Thai 

15 0 

1 12 0 

0 13 6 

0 6 0 


Biver Bank 

2 6 0 

1 12 0 

10 0 

0 12 0 

.M 

Lundi Patti 

5 0 0 


19 0 

0 14 0 

cB 

O 

Dhanni 

5 0 0 

• •• 

16 0 

0 11 6 

Tallagang 

4 4 0 

... 

0 14 0 

0 7 3 


The average rate per acre for the whole district is 14 annas 
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As stated above the former Settlement terminated at the end 
of 1898-99 ; but owing to the season of distress through which at 
that time the district was passing, the announcement of the new 
assessments was deferred under the orders of Government, and 
they did not take effect until kharif 1901, when there had been two 
good harvests. Unfortunatly the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad 
one agriculturally, and considerable suspensions had to be granted, 
so the new Settlement did not start under favourable circumstances. 

It is as yet too early to say much about the working of the 
assessments. The enhancement of the demand is much greater than 
the increase in resources due to extension of cultivation ; but on 
the other hand the prices of agiicultuial produce are at least 30 
per cent, higher than they were before, so that the pitch of the 
assessment is actually less, measured in grain, than that of the old 
demand, Avhich Avas itself thought to be very moderate. There is 
no doubt, however, that the revenue payers will require sympathe- 
tic treatment in years of bad crop-failure. 

taMbardari The lambardan arrangements of the district are not very satisfac- 
mMta! ” ® *■ tory. The number of lambai’dars appointed during the Summary 
Settlements was very large. When the Regular Settlement com- 
menced, Mr. Brandreth was strongly in favour of having one or two 
lambardars in a village who might receive a substantial remunera- 
tion : he therefore began cautiously to confine the office to the old 
headmen of the Sikh times. At first his plan was successful, but 
when the working of it was handed over to his assistants, the 
selection of these headmen was carelessly carried out, and gave rise 
to many appeals and much dissatisfaction. Some of the dismissed 
men were restored individually ; and at last a general order was 
issued directing the restoration of all lambardars who had been in 
office under the Summary Settlements. In carrying out these 
restorations the dismissed men were sometimes put back without 
conditions, and sometimes only for their own lives Avithout remainder 
to their issue. In the final Report of his Settlement, Mr. Brandreth 
expressed himself in favour of a gradual reduction in the number of 
the lambardars by the absorption of all death vacancies which it did 
not appear necessaiy to fiU up. These Auews Avere supported by the 
Commissioner, and for a long time were generally acted upon. 
When a lambardar died his successor was not appointed as a 
matter of course ; but the Avhole circumstances of the village were 
passed in review, and, if the deceased man did not appear to have 
had any strong claims to his appointment in the first instance, 
his office was frequently done away Avith, and its emoluments mad© 
over to one of the remaining lambardars. This Avas especially the 
case where the deceased man had been put in for life only, or where 
the retention of the lambardari in his family did not seem adAus- 
able or profitable upon administrative grounds. But the lambardari 
arrangements of the district were again revieAved at the second 
Regular Settlement, and as a result of the instructions then issued 
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the appointments have since been made for the most pait in CHAB. 
regular succession under, the ordinary rules, reductions being only 
allowed in exceptional cases or on proof of real necessity. The ^^4 
number of lambardars in this district is in many villages certainly 
much greater than good administration requires. The inconvenience i^mbardiri 
that results is sometimes considerable, and at the recent Settlement **' 

it was intended to go into the matter fully, and propose a scheme 
for the gradual reduction of the superfluous posts ; but the conclu- 
sion was eventually arrived at that sweeping reductions would do 
more harm than good, owing to the bad blood and soreness on the 
part of the fatnilies whose posts would be redoced, which in a 
district like Jhelum would sometimes have serious consequences ; 
it was decided therefore that reductions should only be proposed 
where no fit heir was available, which is of course very seldom 
the case. 

The result is that the number of lambardars is practically 
the same as before, nine posts having been reduced and six new 
ones having been created, in addition to new appointments for the 
Government rakhs containing Iwases, &c., which hitherto have had 
no headmen, as they should do according to the rules. 

Where there are several lambardars in an estate, they have 
usually hitherto collected and paid in the revenue jointly, an 
arrangement which has often very unsatisfactory results ; steps in 
such cases have been taken to make each responsible for the 
payments of certain specified owners, the joint liability of the village 
in the ultimate resort being of course unaffected : collections will, it 
is believed, be a good deal facilitated by this measure. Exceptions 
have, however, been made, where the lambardars agree well toge- 
ther, and were opposed to a change, so there are still a few 
estate where the headmen collect the revenue jointly. 

In the course of these proceedings, as well as on other 
occasions, the distribution of the pacJiotra or lambardar’s fees came 
under discussion, and owing to the changes that have occurnd 
since their shares were fixed, there has in some cases been reason to ‘ 
revise them; but action of this kind gives rise to bad feeling, and 
has been avoided as far as possible. 

There is one more point to notice in connection with the 
lambardarf arrangements ; in a few villages one or more of the 
lambardars takes double pacJiotra, 10 percent, instead of the usual 
fees of 5 per cent, on the revenue. The double pnchotra is usually 
levied from a particular section only of the owners, nearly always 


(UJbalam ... 763 

Find Oadan Khan ' 568 

Chnkiril ... 543 

TullnKihg Ull 

... ;\083 


Oitiriot 
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CHAP, tbe mdlikdn qahea referred to aboYe ; and it seems to be more of 
I^C. nature of mdlikdna, or seignorage, than remuneration of the 
Land lambardar as a 'village officer ; but in some cases the origin of tbe 

Kevenue. ^ggg jg different, the double fees being taken by two different men : 
Lambsrdari the reasou for this arrangement is that at the first Regular Set- 
tlement, when the men entitled to the post of headmen had been 
appointed, the qalza mdliks or some other section of the owners, 
who had been given no representative of their own, were allowed to 
have one on condition that they should pay for his pachotra in 
addition to that of the lambardar previously appointed. It is 
unnecessary now to interfere with arrangements of long standing, 
to which no one objects, even though they may not be usual. 

Ala Lam- There are no ala lambardar s, and none are wanted. 

bardars. 

iiakadara. It has been decided by Government that the present system 
of ildkaddrs is not to be replaced by the more formal zailddrt 
system ; the Hdkaddri arrangements which were first introduced 
shortly before the Settlement begaull have since been very carefully 
reconsidered and revised, and, it is hoped, placed on a more satis- 
factoiy footing ; there have been a certain number of complaints 
due to the changes made, for some one is sure to be dissatisfied 
by any alteration, and the people of this district when dissatisfied 
have no hesitation in making the fact known. Tbe new arrange- 
ments are believed to be working well. 

It is perhaps as well to explain that an ildkaddr is for all 
practical purposes a zatlddr under another name ; but the greater 
elasticity of the rules under which the system is worked render it 
more suitable for a district like Jhelum. 

boSel _ river is the boundary of the district for over 

an arie», miles, where it borders on the Kashmir State and on the Gujrat 
and Shahpur Districts. In Find DMan Khan (with one trifling 
exception), and for about 10 miles adjoining in the Jhelum Tahsfl 
the boundary has long been a fixed one, unaffected by changes in 
the course of the raver ; but in the next 26 miles the deep-stream 
rale {hadd sikandari) has until recently been in force between the 
Jhelum villages and those of Gujrat adjoining : during tbe late Settle- 
ment, however, action under the Riverain Boundaries Act resulted 
in the demarcation of a permanently fixed boundary in this part 
of the river also, the inconvenience and uncertainty of the deep- 
stream rule being thus ended. Where the district borders on 
Kashmir the custom which had grown up was a rather curious on^ 
the boundary not being permanently fixed, though the deep-stream 
rule was not in force, and the greater part of the line at any given 
time was a fixed one ; when the matter came under discussion at 
Settlement it was not proposed to substitute a permanently fixed 
boundary, because it was understood that the State authorities 
would not agree to this, and the existing arrangement worked 
■well enough; but it was recognised that a fixed boundary would 
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certaiBly be more satisfactory ; and since the Settlement the 
Kashmir Darbar have agreed to the demarcation, which was carried 
ont in 1902-03. The river boundary is now therefore wholly 
fixed. 

The following are the cesses payable in addition to the land 
revenue : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Local rate ... 10 6 8 par cent, on the land revenue demand. 

LimbarJari cess ... 5 0 0 per cent. 

Patw^ri cess ... 6 4 Q per cent. 0) 


CHAP, 
ra. G 

Land 

Bevenne. 

Cmms. 


Total ... 2 1 10 8 per cent. 

These are the same as before, except that the patwiri cess has 
been raised from Rs. 4 per cent, to Rs. 6-4. 

The proportions of the demand to be paid in each of the two instaim«nt«. 
harvests is a matter which tho people are allowed to settle for 
themselves ; but where, as is usual, the r<i’n is by far the most 
important crop of the two, they were generally advised to pay two- 
thirds then, and only one-third in the khurif, and many villages 
adopted the suggestion ; many, however, elected to pay equally on 
both haiwests, and some preferred to pay three-fifths in the rahi 
instead of two-thirds. For the whole district the amount payable 
(1903-04) in the kh'irif is Rs. 3,65,404 and in the rahi Rs. 5,03,166: 
plus cesses, fcAari/Rs. 82,300, rahi Rs. 1,13,238. 

The dates for the payments are 1st Januai’y and Ist February 
for the fcAari/ instalment, and 1st July and 1st August for the 
rabi ; this is a fortnight later than the dates for the payments 
before the Settlement, and should allow the people ample time 
to realise on their produce to advantage. 


Of the total demand by the new assessments, Rs. 
per cent., is assigned, as follows : — 


45,214, or 5 

of roTinne. 


Rs. 

Mafia and Jagira 26,604 

Inams 18,610 


The principal gi’antees are : (1) Sardar Mehr Singh, Chhachhi, 
&c., of Paohnand in Tallagang, Rs. 6,629 ; (2) Sodhi Hari Singh, &o., 
of Haranpur in Find Dadan Khan, Rs. 6,021 ; (3) Bhai Gurdit Singh 
of Kariala, in Ohakwal, Rs. 1,116; (4) Pfr Sahj Nath, of Tilla 
in Jhelum, Rs. 1,029; (5) PIr Ilachi Nath, of Kot Sarang in 
Tallagang, Rs. 715. 


It is noteworthy that none of these large grantees are zamindars, 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word ; the largest of all 
are absentees. 

The revenue assignments in this district other than jdgirs and 
indms are neither very numerous nor very important. 


(1) BopUtted is 1906. 



r • -- 



Jiand 

Serenne. 


loins. 


Freqaeat 
sabjeotg of 
digpate oi 
SottlemMt. 


Kamisoa 
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A very useful form of land revenue assignment is the safed- 
posM indm, or grant to deserving yeomenj the leaders of the 
agricultural community. These vary considerably in amount, but 
are worth on the average a little over Ks. 100 per annum. In 
the recent Settlement these grants were revised, and eventually 
the creation of 54 new indms, of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 4,015, was sanctioned by Government. The number of the old 
indms was at the same time reduced from 102 to 100, but their 
value was raised from Rs. 12,833 to Rs. 15jl96. The net cost 
of the alterations was thus Rs. 6,378 per annum. 

Before concluding this section, it may be of interest to men* 
tion briefly some of the matters which are apt to give rise to 
disputes in the village communities, more especially when rights 
and obligations are enquired into at Settlement. 

Kumiina, the dues or cess taken by the owners from the 
kamins or artisans plying their trade in the village, were in the 
recent Settlement the subject of frequent, dispute : these fees are 
referred to in paragraphs 127 and 286 of Mr. Brandreth’s 
Settlement Report, and in paragraph 214 of Mr. Thomson’s ; the 
origin and nature of this cess is involved in some obscurity; Mr. 
Brandreth rem?irked that it had in most of the Punjab Districts 
been abolished, but in this Division had been preserved by Mr. 
Thornton ; he considered that it was partly the rent of the land 
on which the artisans’ houses are built, but chiefly an acknowledg- 
ment of the superior rights of the village owners. Major Wace 
(quoted by Mr. Thomson) observed that the levy of hamidna 
had become a matter of much uncertainty, owing to the issue 
by the Government of certain orders which he cites; he says 
nothing as to the nature of the cess, though in a civil suit from 
Bhon he had gone fully into the matter, and after an exhaustive 
enquiry regarding the practices in the villages of southern Chak- 
wal, came to the conclusion that kamidna is a tas levied by the 
owners from all artisans who actually carry on their trade in the 
village, and depend on it wholly or partly for their subsistence, 
their liability being uo^lffected by their becoming full owners in 
the estate, (and d fortiori unaffected by their purchasing the 
sites of their houses); if this view is correct, as it is beliQved 
to be, the common objections of the kamins, that they are no 
longer liable for the payment if they become proprietors in the 
estate or buy the site of their house, or that the payment is . on 
account of watch and ward, are untenable ; the real test is whether 
they ply their trade for profit in the village or not. 

The artisans are becoming more and more independent, and 
show a strong tendency to throw off, as far as they can, their 
hereditary subordination to the owners ; where, therefore, as is often 
the case, the proceeds of the kamidna tax go to pay the ehauki- 
ddrs of the Tillage, the kamins generally claim that what they 
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pay is not hamidwi, but a chauktddri tax ; this claim is not correct ; *• 
the method of disposing of the money realised does not in any way _L ‘ 
alter the nature of the payment. Where, however, the due is 
recorded in the former Settlement papers as chmikiddra, it has 
necessarily been again so recorded now. Kamidna has now been *»nii*na. 
recorded as due in 275 estates distributed over all the district, 
except the Jhelum Tahsil, where there are four instances only. 

The next most fruitful subject of disputes during the Settle- 
ment regarding matters of this nature was haq-bahri, the payment 
of a few rupees by non-proprietors to the owners, or more 
commonly to one or more of the headmen, on the occasion of the 
marriage of a daughter ; the payment was recorded as due in 
76 estates, confined almost entirely to the Find Dadan Khan 
and Chakwal Tahsils ; this due is most strongly objected to by 
the Hi ndus ; and it is in fact a payment, which in their case tends 
to fall into disuse, as it is often inconyeniant for the lambardars 
to disoblige them; in seven cases a previous entry conferring 
the right has been struck out by consent of the parties. 

Other disputes connected with the Wijxb-v.l-arz, or village 
administration paper related to the rights of tenants as to trees ; 
rights in the water of torrents ; management of, and method of 
dividing the shdmUdt or common land ; tnalba, or the village fund 
for common expenses; fees on water-mills ; and other matters. 

Some remarks are added on some of these subjects. 


Eights in torrent watsr; the rules for the division between Bight* i« 
estates of the flood water of the hill torrents are of importance 
only in the plains of Find DMan Bhan : the respective rights of ipringi. 
different villages have been enquired into and recorded in the 
Wdjib-ul-arz where there were disputes, which have in most cases 
already been the subject of civil suits ; within estates the distribu- 
tion is regulated by the simple rule that those may take who can, 
that is, the owners of the higher fields are entitled to take as 
much as they want before passing the water on to those below 
them. The complicated shares in the water of springs have also 
been recorded, in some cases for the first time. 


Management of the shdmildt; it has become rather a frequent 
practice for owners to enclose common land for their exclusive 
use, without any formal partition, a course which causes much 
inconvenience to the non-proprietors, but one with which it is not 
easy to interfere, as the owners are within their rights. The old 
entry giving all the inhabitants the right of free grazing over the 
undivided common land of the estate has, however, been repeated 
for what it is worth ; and the people generally agreed to a new 
entry extending the right, in accordance with the existing practice, 
to the stubble {wadh) for a short time after the harvesting of the 
crops. 


Muagevent 
o f oommon 
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C^F. Malta ; the old entries were in accordance with the existing 

■ orders and have been repeated ; following, however, orders issued 
Miscella- by Government in 1813, the purposes to which the fund may be 
Kevenae. applied for the common benefit of the village have been set forth in 
The Maiba provided that the lambardars must maintain 

Fund. * * accounts, which shall be open to inspection by the co-sharers ; the 
administration of the maiba fund gives rise to many disputes and 
much ill-feeling, and it was, therefore, at one time proposed to 
introduce a system whereby the lambardars should get a fixed sum 
per annum to be realised with the land revenue, and should be 
responsible (except on extraordinary occasions, such as re-measure- 
ment of the village) for all expenses, whether more or less than 
their realisations : but this provision was not agreed to in any case 
by all of those concerned : and under existing orders it could 
not be forced upon them. The lambardars have therefore to recover 
the amount due as best they can, with the result that the more 
influential members of the community, and particularly money- 
lenders, pay nothing towards the village expenses. It has been 
held, however, that beyond recording customs relating to the maiba, 
we should abstain from all attempts at regulation. It is open to 
the lambardar to sue recalcitrant contributors in the Revenue 
Courts, and no other assistance can be given to him. 
mills. Disputes regarding water-mills were chiefly in I’espect to the 
alleged right of the village owners to get their grain ground for 
them without charge, where they exact no rent for the use of the 
site of the mill. 


Section B.— Miscellaneous Revenue- 

One of the main items under this head is the income derived 
from Excise, though the district is relatively one of the least 
important in the province in this respect. The consumption of 
spirits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to the few small 
towns, and nine-tenths of the population do not consume alcohol in 
any form. There were formerly three distilleries in the district, 
atChakwal, Find Dadan Khan and Jhelum, but these have all been 
discontinued in accordance with the present policy of the Excise 
Department. Smuggling is almost unknown, and illicit distillation, 
though it has occurred in the extreme north of the Chakwal 
Tahsil, is rare. 


The gross receipts and expenditure during the period from 
1901 — 1904 may be tabulated as follows : — 


Yeaifi. 

Beotipts. ' 

Bxpcnditiut. 





Ri. 

&B. 

1901-02 

, ,,, ,,, , 

.. ••• 


15,932 

1,361 

1903-03 

... .•* . 

»• ••• 


16,878 i 

1,345 

1903-04 

' *'* " 

k« 

• «. 

16.477 

1,480 
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The steady increase in receipts is chiefly attributed to enlarg* 
ed sales of country liquor. By far the greater part of the spirit 
consumed in the district is obtained from the Eawalpindi distillery. 
A smaller quantity is obtained from the Bosa Distillery, TJ. P. 
Beer has of late become a popular beverage among the ■weU-to-do 
native classes. The number of gallons of spirit manufactured in 
British India, and sold to licensed vendors during the years 
1901-02, 1902-03, 1903-04, is 4,139, 3,848, 5,224 respectively. 

The Opium administration is only concerned with import trade. 
The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the district, and 
there is no export traffic. The greater part of the opium 
consumed comes from Shahpur, the Sbahpur opium being cheapest. 
Of late much has also been brought from the Hill States, the 
popularity of this species being attributed rather to its intoxicating 
powers than to any intrinsic superiority. A little Excise opium 
is consumed, but from Malwa hardly any is imported. Bhang and 
charas are the only hemp drugs used at all extensively in the 
district. Of these the former grows wild in the sub-montane 
regions of the Jhelum and Find Dadan Khan Tahsils, and this local 
produce is used largely by the licensed vendors, though not ex- 
clusively : in bad seasons a considerable quantity has been im- 
ported from Hoshiarpur and Rawalpindi. There are no warehouses 
for bhang or charas in the district. 


The total annual consumption of opium and hemp drugs in 
seers during recent years is tabulated below; — 


Years. 

Opium. 

Bhang, 

Charas. 

1901-02 

512 I 

876 

4S8 

190203 

677 

882 

559 

1903-04 

677 1 

1 

672 

478 


The incidence of the gross receipts from exciseable articles 
on each 10,000 of the population in rupees was as follows ;~ 


! 

Years. I 

tiiqnor. 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

1901.02 

179 

193 

214 

1902-03 

59 

64 


1903-04 

23 

27 

33 


The consumption per head of population during the same 
years: — 


Years. 

Liquor. 

Opium. 

1 

Charas, 

Bhang, 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

Oz. 

1-3 

1-3 

1-4 

Tolas. 

•06 

•09 

•09 

Tolas. 
•05 
•07 ; 
•06 

Tolas. 

•1 

•1 

03 


CHAP. 
III. S. 

Hiscella- 

ueons 

Bevenue. 

RzciEe. 
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’ The Income Tax administration presents few features of 
— L ■ interest, and by comparison with many other districts the col- 

MiseeUa^ lections are inconsiderable. Incomes are assessed only under 
Bevenne. Parts I and IV of the Act, as the district figures include no con- 
tributions from Companies or Securities. The total amount is 
noome jjg 15,000, and of this as much as Es. 4,989 was collected 

in J 904-05 from Jhelum City alone. This sum, however, 
is inclusive of a large item paid annually by the Kashmir Darbar 
on the sales of timber brought down by river for disposal at 
Jhelum. The receipts under this head form almost the only 
notable feature in the administration of the Income Tax Act. 
The large majority of assessees was, and still is, composed of 
small bankers and money-lenders in the villages. In 1902-03 
these amounted to 698, but the passing of Act XI of 1903 reduced 
their numbers to 217. The further reduction in the number 
of assessees in 1904-05 is due to the exclusion of TaUagang at 
that time from the district. The work of the Department is 
easily carried on by a single Mohaorir under the control of the 
Deputy Commissionei'. 


The following table exhibits some of the more important 
figures in connection with its admiuistration : — 


1 

Tears, 

Number of 
assesseeB. 

Net collections. 

Incidense 
per head of 
popniatiOD. 

1902-03 

1,064 

Bs. 

23,625 

1 

'0t9 

1903-04 

349 

14,497 

•024 

1904-05 j 

312 

1 

14,238 

•028 


The records for the receipts and charges on Stamps for the 
past three years are given below and show a substantial income. 
During the year 1904-05, a considerable diminution wiU be ob- 
served. This is due chiefly to the transfer of the TaUagang Tah- 
sil to the Attock District, but in a measure also to the passing 
of the Ijand Alienation Act, which has very perceptibly reduced 
not only litigation but also the demand for stamps to be used 
on bonds. The population has moreover been dimim’shed of late 
by the visitations of plague. The vend premises are frequently 
inspected by the Excise Ddrogha, who acts under the supervision 
of the Deputy Commissioner : no prosecutions for fraud or em- 
bezzlement have occmred within recent years 


Years. 

Number 
of licensed 
Teodors. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

1902.09 

8S 

Bs. 

1,15,658 

Bs. 

4,832 

Bs. 

1,10,820 

1903-04 

85 

1,03,973 

3.719 

1,00,254 

... ..s 

l>8 

83,415 

3,199 

80,316 
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A number of items remain which may be classed as mis- 
cellaneous revenue. The figures indicate the average annual colieo- 
tion under each head : — 


Miscellaneous Beveuue. 
Talbana on warrants 

Malikana or proprietary dues 

Gold washings 

Water mills on Government lands ... 

Revenue fines and forfeitures 

Other items of miscellaneous Land Revenue . . 


Rs. 
... 343 

... 256 
... 397 
... 466 
... 858 
... 2,428 


CHAP. 
Ill, E. 


Local and 
Unnicipal 
Govemment 

Miaoellaneous 

Berenae. 


Section E — Local and Municipal Government- 

There are now only two Municipalities in the District, those of Manieip»u- 
Jhelum and Find Dadan Khan. Both are second clas.s Municipali- 
ties and were constituted as such in 1867. There were formerly 
Municipalities at Tallagang and Chakwal, but these were both 
abolished many years ago. The latter place has, however, been a 
Notified Area since 1901. 

The following table shows the variations in population during Popniaion, 
the most recent years of census ; — 



Y#ar. 


1881. 

i 

j 

1891. 

1901. 

Xhelum 

Find Didan Kbau 
Chaktr&l 





21,107 

16,724 

5,717 

1 

9,748 

16,065 

6,070 

14,951 

13,770 

6,520 


It will be seen that the population has varied very considerably 
at Jhelum. The large numbers in 1 881 are to be attributed to the 
fact that the town was then the terminus of the railway and the 
base of operations for the Afghan war. With the extension of the 
Railway the superfluous population gradually melted away and the 
numbers became normal. The figures for Find Dadan Khan show a 
steady decrease owing to the gradual diversion of the salt trafiSc 
to Khewra. At Chakwal alone has there been a consistent 
inerease. 

At Jhelum the President of the Municipal Committee is usually Source* of 
the District Judge, at Find Dadan Khan the Sub-divisional OflSoer 
is president ex-ojficio and the Tahslldar is usually Vice-President. 

The only tax levied is the octroi and at both places there is a bonded 
warehouse for the benefit of tlirough trade, which is thus exempted 
from this imposition. TTie bulk of the Municipal income is derived 
from octroi, but other miscellaneous sources also contribute largely 
such as cattle pounds, rents of lands, conservancy and dispensary 
receipts, school fees, markets and slaughter-houses, bonded ware- 
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in^E of trees and license fees for plying carriages and the 

■ sale of kerosine. 

Lodtl and 

Xttokipal The principal items of expenditure are those usually connected 
ovemmen Municipal Administration, such as lighting, police, water supply, 
u**d* of drainage, conservancy, dispensaries, arlx)riculture, markets and 
*peii iture. glaug^ter-houses, vaccination, registration of births and deaths, 
engineering, roads and buildings, schools, and prevention of fire. 
Neither of the municipalities have attempted any very ambitious 
works of pubhc utihty. At Jhelum a ghdt, known as the Jubilee 
ghdt was presented to the city by the munificence of four native 
gentlemen some years ago and is now maintained by the Municipal 
Committee. A drainage scheme which is to cost Rs. 15,000 is also 
isinctioned, but its execution is delayed for want of funds. 

X>rainag« aud A similar project has been sanctioned for Find Dadan Khan, but 
wateyappiy the low level of the city and its proximity to the river make the ulti- 
uidan Kh4n. tnate success of the scheme improbable or at least doutbful. The 
water supply of Find Dadaii Khan is very uucertain and this too has 
engaged the attention of the municipality from time to time. As 
far back as 1863 Mr. Moore, Sub-divisioual Officer, had an 
Inundation Canal constructed with the object of filling the seven 
large tanks ic the town and supplementing the otherwise bai supply. 
More recently the canal was made over to the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, but the experiment has hardly proved successful, and it ispro- 
bable that it will be returned before long to the municipality. For 
drinking water the town is entirely dependent on a large well 
situated at a considerable distance from the town aud worked by 
a single pair of bullocks, the water from which, though good in 
quality, is very insufficient in quantity. A new market house, 
Agnew Ganj, was also recently built outside municipal limits to 
encourage trade, but the results have not as yet ))een very favour- 
able. 


Both municipalities, but more espf*cially Find Dadan Khan, 
are from their situation liable to disastrous floods. In 1893 the 
water reached the level of the town at Jhelum and submerged a 
large part of Find Dadan Khan. In 1905 at the latter place 300 
houses and much municipal property were destroyed by a similar 
visitation, while a fire befor e this had levelled 80 buildings to the 
ground. In recent years plague has hirgely decimated both towns 
in spite of energetic precautions. 


The District Board performs for the district at large many of 
^e functions, for which the towns are indebted to their Municipal 
Committees. It consists of the principal executive officials and of 
the leading men of the countryside, who are nominated by Govern- 
ment. The Deputy Gommis.«ioner is president, but moat of the 
^aotical work is done by the 'I'ahsfldars in their respective Tahsfls. 
The Board controls the District Fund, which is now largely 
composed of the income derived from the Local Rate. Until the 
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passing of Act XX of 1883 separate cesses used to be levied for CHAP, 
the various objects of the Board’s concern, such as the Road cess, 
the Dak cess, the Education cess ; but they have now all been merged, Loc^ and 
in a single charge which is recovered from the zamindars in addition 
to the Land Revenue. Other sources of income are cattle pounds, 
school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, sale of trees, stage 
bungalows and serais, and nazul properties. Tlie Fund is mainly spent 
on repairs of roads, buildings and bridges, cattle pounds, grants in 
aid for scholarships and other educational purposes, dispensaries, 
arboriculture and gardens, veterinary expenses, pauper burials and 
cremation, and other similar charges. 


At the Tahsil headquarters boi se and donkey stallions are 
kept for breeding purposes and this innovation is having excellent 
results in the district. 


The following tables show the constitution, income, and expen- 
diture of the Municipal and District Boards : — 

A. — Constitution of Committeea. 


Con Btitn- 
lioD, Income 
and Eipmidi. 
tore. 



Year. 

o 

o 

Cj 

o; 

Cj 

X) 

1900.01. 

. . . 

o 

o 

Zi 

1902.03. 

1903-04. j 

i 

0 

0 

0 


, Ks. 

Ks. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rx. 

/ Income 

38,726 

31,256 

36,080 

37,370 

34,211 

d7|360 

Jhelam Municipality ... 1 Expenditure 

28,936 

33,962 

34,236 

45,750 

41,039 

35,151 

C Incidence per head 

2-2-6 

1-12-1 

1-10-2 

1-11-1 

1-6-10 

1-9-2 

f Income . . ... 

28,130 

26,407’ 

28,756 

27.287 

22,332 

23,477 

P. D. Khan Municipality 5 Expenditnre 

24,728 

29,7781 

27,294 

25,509 

27,036 

27,020 

(.Incidence per head 

1-9-U 

1-7-11 

1 

1-12-7 

1-10-7 

1-3-10 

1-4-0 

r Income 

. • > 

1 

... 


1,927 

1,944 

Cli&kwal Notified Area \ Expenditure 

... 

... 1 

... 

.11 

1,699 

1,667 

(Incidence per head 

... 

1 

... j 

... 

0-4-7 

0-4-7 

r Income 

! 6d,634 

,62,2881 1,09,069 

86,827 

1, 12, 173J 97,876 

District Board ... ... I Expenditure 

81,259 


1,04,806' 

91,090 

97,900 80,120 

(incidence per head 

O-l-IO 

0 -1-8, 

O-Sll 

i 

0-2-5 

0-3-21 

U-S-4 
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Section P — Public Works- 

The Main Line of the North-Western Railway crosses the 
district between Jhelum and Sohawa, this section being managed 
by the District TrafiBc Superintendent, Rawalpindi. Further 
west, the Sind-S%ar branch, which leaves the Main Line at Lala 
Musa, enters the district near Haranpur and proceeds towards 
Khushab, after throwing off branches to Dandot and B%hanwala. 
The Jhelum River is twice crossed by bridges, at Jhelum and Haran- 
pur, of which the former also carries the Grand Trunk Road. 
The Engineering Department of the Railway has an Executive 
Engineer stationed at Jhelum, and generally an Assistant also. 

The Grand Trunk Road, which follows the Railway for the 
most part, is controlled, so far as this district is concerned, 
by the Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Public Works 
Department, Rawalpindi, through an Assistant at Jhelum. The 
same authority has charge of the Pind Dadan Khan-Chakwal- 
Mandra road, as well as the various Public Buildings not main- 
tained by the Deputy Commissioner. The most important of these 
are the military buildings in the Cantonment, and the Jail and 
Kacheri buildings in the Civil Lines. 

The Telegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant Telegraph 
Superintentent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Jhelum, which is now the head- 
quarters of the Sind Sagar Postal Division. 

The head of the Salt Department, ivhose operations in the 
district are more fully dealt with in another chapter, is the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, Khewra; and 
the Golhery at Dandot has its own separate Executive Engineer, 
who is stationed there as Mining Manager. 


Section 6-— Army- 

The only ^lihtary Station in the district is the Jhelum Can- 
tonment, which is situated about a mile from the town. The 
normal garrison formerly consisted of a Native Cavalry Regiment 
and two Native Infantry Regiments : but the recent redistribution 
scheme has almost doubled the number of troops by the addition 
of two more JNative Infantry Regiments. There is also a Camel 
Corps and a Mule Corps. New lines have recently been construct- 
ed for the latter near the Encamping Ground on the Grand Trunk 
Road, and extensive buildings are in preparation for the new 
regiments towards Sangoi. The strength of the garrison is about 
91 European Officers, and 3,659 Native combatant ranks. The 
Cantonment forms part of the Rawalpindi Mihtary District and is 
under the command of the Geperal Officer commanding there. 
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The local affairs of the Cantonment are managed by a Cantonment 
Committee under the Presidency of the Colonel commanding the 
station. 

The district is perhaps most conspicuous, however, from the 
military point of view, from the fact that the headquarters of the 
Recruiting Staff foi' Punjabi Musalmans are at Jhelum. Captain 
Jackson, 90th Punjabis, has been kind enough to furnish the 
following very full account of the field of operations covered 
by the Officers under his control : — 


“ The headquarters of the Recruiting staff oflBce was transferred from 
Rawalpindi to Jhelum in 1897. With the reconstitution of some of 
the Bombay and Madras Regiments and the formation of mule corps and 
cadres, a very large demand for Punjabi Musalmans was created, and the 
numbers enlisted annually have gi'eatly increased during the last ten years. 
Punjabi Musalman recruits were formerly taken chiefly from the Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum districts, and recruiting was practically restricted to 
comparatively few tribes of high social standing and reputation. During 
the last decade, however, the whole of the Punjab has been laid under 
contribution and almost every tribe and clan has been exploited, with varying 
success, from the Indus to the Sutlej. The numbers for the last ten years 
are as follows : — 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. ' 

1 

i 

1 

1899. 1 1900. 

1901. . 1902. i 

1 1 

1903. 

1904. 

j 

1906. 

338 

1,084 

1,276 

902 

! 

1,099 j 745 

i 

2,159 i 2,485 

■ i i 

4,384 

4,358 

3,086 


These figures require some explanation. From 1898-1900, the de- 
crease in the number enhsted was due to scarcity of crops. This at first 
sight appears exactly the opposite of what might be expected. As a rule 
famine tends to drive people into employment, and particularly into the 
army. In a time of scarcity, however, the Sepoy is by no means anxious 
to take his discharge, and those intending to join the Reserve postpone 
the event until'a more favourable season ; consequently there are fewer 
vacancies to be filled, and less demand for recruits. The large increase of 
later years is due to the reconstitution of Madras regiments and the Trans- 
port Service. The decrease in 1905 was due to a reduction in the demand 
for recruits owing to the requirements of the newly formed regiments and 
mule corps being satisfied. It is estimated that the numbers enlisted in 
the present year will exceed all previous years owing to a demand of 
400 Punjfibi Musalmans for the Somaliland Protectorate, the re-arming of 
the artillery with quick firing guns, which will necessitate a third line of 
wagons, and the, formation of a few more squadrons of cavalry. 


In calculating the numbers of each tribe available, or likely to enlist, 
experience shows that 2 per cent, of the total male population is the outside 
limit. The standard of physique ia high, the age required is 16-19, and 
the medical examination is exceedingly strict. The actual averages during 
the last few years are : — 


Age. Height. 


Minimum Chest Measurement. 


17-19 5 feet 8 inches. 34 inches. 


The classes enlisted are agriculturists only. It is true that artisans 
and even menials occasionally succeed in enlisting, but this is due to the 
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carelessness, and unfortunately in some cases to the venality, of the 
Fatwai'is and Lambardars, upon whom falls the duty of verifying the 
caste and antecedents of all recruits enlisted, under the orders of the civil 
officers of districts. 

From tlie recruiting records it appears that the Jhelum District was 
formerly the recruiting ground far excellence for Punjabi Musalmans. 
The Janjuas of the Salt Range arc considered second to none in martial 
spirit and tradition, and with the Gakkbars and Tiwanas form the elite of 
the Punj^,bi Musalmans. They are held to have been over recruited 
in recent years, but it is doubtful whether this is really the case. 'J’hey 
certainly have supplied large numbers of recruits to the' army, but 
their physique is somewhat le.“s robust than tliat of neighbouring 
tribes, and consequently recruiting parties find greater difficulty m getting 
sufficient numbers of their casto up to the high standard of physique 
required. It is not that the Janjua recruit turns out physically inferior 
to other classes, but owing to the reluctance of the “ Rdjput” to delve or 
spin, he is, when caught at an age of about 17, less, developed than an 
Awfiu who has been clodhopping for years. They are j)articular as to 
the regiments iu which they take service, and would not enlist readily into 
a company which was not commanded by a Bayyad, a Gakkhar, a Janjua, 
or some tribe of equal Standing to their own. They are, like all natives, 
anxious to enlist in cavalry, and make good riders and good horse masters. 

These remarks apply equally to the Gakkhars. They do not care to 
enlist in regiments where the classes are much mixed, but will come for- 
ward readily enougli where their claims to social position and pride of 
race find recognition and sympathy within the bounds of impartial dis- 
cipline. 

The Awans of the Salt Range, including the Sun ildha of the Khnshab 
Tahsil and the Chakwal Tabs! I, are practically the backbone of Punjdbi 
Musalmdn recruiting. Tliey are men of splendid physique and come 
forward readily for every branch of the service. They are perhaps not 
so intelligent as the Janjuas, and cavalry officers complain that though 
plucky riders they are heavy handed. Nevertheless they supply a large 
number of recruits to the cavalry, and there is perhaps not a single Punjdbi 
Musalmdn squadron or company in the service, except the specially 
constituted regiments, which does not contain representatives of these 
Awans. 

The Chakwfil Tahsil contains three important clans, the M4ir, the 
Kassar and the Kahut, who are fast rising in popularity as soldiers, 
and who afford a very promising field for future recruiting. Like the 
Aw4ns they are of somewhat slow intelligence and given to faction fends ; 
they are also supposed to be of an exceedingly jealous and vindictive 
temperament, but there has been no trouble on this score in regiments 
which enlist them. In physique and hardihood they are unsurpassed. 

The Mughals of Jhelum do not now enlist as readily as in former 
days. The true Mughals (Chughatta and Barlas) are entitled to rank with 
the best as regards martial spirit, pride of race, and the tradition of a 
distinguished and brilliant past. Unfortunately a large number of minor 
tribes have assumed the title of Mughal and enlisting as such, have 
brought the proud name of the Mughals into some disfavour. 
With the Chughatta and Barlas, the Kayani might fairly be included, and 
the Phaphras and Lilias, though they have no sort of title in reality to the 
name of Mughal, make good soldiers ; but a large number of insignificaafc 
tribes with no claims to a military reputation have assumed Mughal 
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descflnt, and it is necessary, in consequence, to bo especially careful in 
enlisting a man who calls himself a Mughal. As an uistauco of tlia high 
repute in which the Mughal is helii, it is worth mentioning that the 
Ghehas, who could claim cousinship with the Tiwanas of Shahpur and the 
Sialsof Jhang, and are in all probability Panwar R'ijputs, now call them- 
selves Mughals. 

The Kdjputs and Jats are largely enlisted and make good soldiers. 
The number of clans is legion, and it is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween a Rajput and a Jat. The Bhattis are by far the most numerous, 
both Rajput and Jat. The Chauhans and the Manhas are the next most 
important; of these few, if any, call themselves Jats. The Jat tribes 
enlisted are mainly the Kanial and Tdrar. They are men of excellent 
physique, and make splendid soldiers, but as long as Janjuas, Gakkhars, 
Mughals and Awans can be obtained, they are not much in demand. They 
are largely enlisted in mule corps, and should make most efficient muleteers, 

A few Chibs are found in the Jhelum District and a few Sayyads and 
Qureshis are taken. The latter are keen on service in the army, but at 
present do not find favour with commanding officers. 

The Hindus enlisted are Muhid,! Brahmans and Khatris, of whom 
a few are required, chiefly by cavalry regiments. 

It is probable that nothing shews up the tribal organization of the 
Punjfibi Musalmd-ns so distinctly as recruiting for the army, and this is 
particularly marked in the trans-Jhelum districts. This organization is 
being broken down by our system of Government, which treats Rajput and 
Jat, Gakkhar and Gujar, Mughal and hamin with strict impartiality. It 
is impossible in the scope of notes of this nature to enter into the details of 
the origin of the numerous tribes ; it is sufficient to say that each tribe has a 
history of its own, hopelessly inter-mixed with legendary matters and religi- 
ous superstitions in which traces, of Brahmanism, Hinduism and Buddism 
are abundant. This confusion of fact with fiction has reproduced a 
feature characteristic of many primitive communities, namely, the adoption 
of an artificial ancestry, which here appears in the tendency of the Punj4bi 
Musalman to base his origin on the Arab founders of his religion, 
or the Mughal conquerors of his country. It is also interesting to note 
the effect of the varying conditions, under which these tribes have 
lived, upon their social and tribal organization. Before the invasion of 
the Sikhs the Punjdbi Musalmans were divided into distinct tribes 
in a continual state of feud with each other. The necessity for each 
tribe to combine either for protection or aggression kept them sharply 
distinct, and no man had any doubt, as to which tribe he belonged. The 
conquests of the Sikhs largely put an end to these inter-tribal feuds, and 
the antagonistic race feeling died down, though ic still left that pride of 
birth and race, for which the Punjabi Musalradn is notorious. The 
advent of British rule not only wholly stopped t!ie feuds, but introduced 
a new element of indifference to social precedence, based only in descent, 
when it was unaccompanied by some collateral recommendation for zeal 
or industry. The high born Rajput, who considered himself demeaned 
by putting his hand to the plough and preferred semi-starv^ation as an 
alternative, was somewhat coldly received by the English, who depend 
chiefly on agriculture for the revenue of the country. 

It is astonishing to note how, within the last twenty years, the various 
tribes have adopted some class, other than the true one, to suit their own 
particular fancy. For example, the Mairs, Kassars and Kahiits of the 
OhakwM Tahsil are sprung from some common stock, probafelj Jat. They 
live together in a comparatively small area, and their language, customs, 
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and character are identical. Yet the Mair now calls himself a Rajput, 
the Kassar has become a Mughal, and the Kahut annouuces himself to be 
“ Asli or descended from some original stock of supernatural genesis. 
Similarly the Khokhar is now an Arab descended from Kutb Shah, like the 
Awan, the Gheba is a Mughal, and so on. When a man is asked to name 
the tribe to which he belongs, his reply may follow one of several lines. 
He may state his tnbe and origin as: — Janjua Edjput. He may give 
his tribe and clan as : — Chib Mamdal. Sometimes all three as : — Mair- 
Manhds-Eajput. He sometimes does not know it. He may state bis 
tribe, and claim at the same time social standing equal to some of those 
higher in the social scale, as ; — Awdn Rajput, which, though obviously para- 
doxical, is quite intelligible, in that he wishes to state that he is an Awdn 
and enjoys rank equal to a Rajput As a sign cf the times it is worthy 
of mention that a Janjua once said, when asked his caste, “ I am the son 
of a District Darbdri and Kttrsi Nashin.” 


Section H— Police and Jails- 

The Police force for the District is controlled by a Superin- 
tendent of Police at headquarters, who is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspector General of the Western Range, whose head- 
quarters are at Rawalpindi. An Assistant Superintendent is sanc- 
tioned for the Find Dadan Khan sub-division, but the charge is most 
frequently held by an Inspector. There are three kinds of Police 
in the District, which may lie classified as follows : — 


Class of FoIUe. 

Total strength. 

Disteibction. 

Standing | Protection and 

Guards. Detection. 

1 

District (Imperial) j 

402 

62 1 

340 

Cantonment 

8 

i 

8 

Municipal 

91 

1 

91 

Totiil 

501 

62 j 

439 


I'hese figures include the Tallagang Tahsil but take no account 
of the Railway Police, who are separately organized under the 
control of the Inspector General of Railway Police, Lahore. 

In addition to the regular police force, the village chankiddrs 
form a body of rural police. They are, as elsewhere, constituted 
under the clmtkiddn rules framed under Act IV of 1872, and 
are paid Rs. 3 per menxem by the villagers. As a rule their cost 
is defrayed from a chauhiddra, to which each of the villagers con- 
tributes according to his circumstances, but sometimes it is part- 
ly met from the hamidna cess levied from the village 'kmnius. 
There are 612 chiukiddrs and 1 5 dafaddrs, in the district. The 
constables are recruited by the Superintendent of Police, who is 
influenced in hia selection chiefly by considerations of caste and 
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physique. In regard to the latter a mmimum standard of 6 feet 

7 inches for height, and 33 inches for chest measurement, has L 

been adopted. The recruits on being enrolled undergo a course 
of training for 3 months in the Police lines. In addition to 
this, one constable is detached from each Police Station in the Police. 
District every month for instruction in drill and law at head- 
quarters, while four constables are sent annually to the Police 
training school at Phillour to undergo a more liberal course in 
the same subjects. There are 15 Rural Police Stations and two 
in the Municipalities of Jhelum and Pind Dadan Khan, besides 
the Police lines at headquarters. Their limits correspond as far 
as possible with Tahsil boundaries, but in spite of a recent revision 
the coincidence is still incomplete. Thus Kallar Kahar Thana is 
partly in Pind Dadan Khan Tahsil and partly in Chakwal, -Talalpur 
Thana is partly in Pind Dadan Khan and partly in ^Jhelum, and 
these are not the only discrepancies. The Police btations with 
their subordinate outposts are classified as follows 


Tahsi'ls, 

Tlidnas, 

Outposts included in the 

Thana, 


1 

1 JHelam Sadr 

2 Jlielum Police Lines. 

( 1 Cantonment, 

< 2 Camping ground. 

1 3 Perry, 

Jhelam S 

I 

t 

3 Jhelnm City. 

4 Dina. 

5 Soliawa. 

6 Domeli. 


f 

7 Find Dadan Khan, Sadr. 

8 Do, 


Find Dadan Elian,., ■ 

f 

9 Choa Saidan Shah. 

10 Lilia. 

11 Jalalpur. 

12 Chakwal. 

13 Dahman. 


Chakwal ' 

i 

14 Kallar Kahir 

^ 15 Nila. 

Bhuchhal Kalan, 

1 

' 16 Tallagang. 


Tallagang < 

1 

j 1 17 Laws. 

18 Tamman, 
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There is a cattle pound at each Thana and also at Dhariala 
Jalap, Bhon, Dalwal, Sangoi, Sauwal, Dhudial, Nurpur, Ahmad- 
abad, Bheth. 

There are no criminal tribes in the District, though 3 Sansis 
are registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. Violent crime is 
very rife, as appears from the remarks under the heading “ Cri- 
minal Justice ”, and successful investigation is a matter of diflB- 
culty. Owing to the physical contour of the District it is not 
easy for the superior Police officials to move about freely, and 
much depends on the assistance afforded in investigations by the 
leading residents of the locality affected, though caste ties fre- 
quently operate to hinder any such assistance being rendered. 
In the case of habitual criminals good results have flowed from 
the system of recording finger impressions of criminals. These are 
recorded by qualified officers, who take not less than three sets of 
impressions in each case. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the central 
Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail at Jhelum. 

There is only one Jail in the District. This is the District 
Jail at Jhelum, 

It is 4th class, and has accommodation for only 333 men and 
13 women. The Jail is under the charge of the Civil kSurgeon. 
The buildings ai’e spacious and well situated to the north-west 
of the civil offices : the health of the prisoners is consequently good, 
the yearly mortality being only two or three. By far the greater 
portion of the prisoners come from the agricultural tribes, a fact 
which follows naturally from the absence of large towns in the 
District, The Jail industries are insignificant : coarse dusters, 
country paper, oil and hin are the principal articles of manufacture. 
The former is sold to private purchasers, while the latter is most- 
ly employed in the Government offices ; oil is used in the Jail and 
sold to a very small extent : ban is used for the charpais of the 
warders. The following table shows some of the most interesting 
figures in connection with the administration of the Jail : — 


Years under report. 

Daily average 
number 
of piisoners. 

Total cost of 
maintenance. 

Cost of 
maintaining 
each 
prisoner. 

ProSts of Jail 
industriee. 







Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1000 



• •• XP 


281 

19,562 

70 

2,014 

1001 


■ *. 

•t« P*P 


208 

15,221 

73 

1,170 

1102 

• • • 

.. 

••• 


227 

16,348 

72 

1,124 

1903 

• •• 

... 

• >* epp 


258 

17,669 

68 

1,183 

1904 


... 

••• 


in 

14,470 

84 

1,594 

1905 

T ’ 


... 

••• PtP 


161 

13,104. 

82 

2,421 
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Section I. — Education and Literacy- 

Education in this District, as in others, is partly indigenous, 
that is to say merely continued on the lines indicated by tradition 
before the advent of the British rule, partly modem and scientific. 
There are a large number of schools of both kinds. The former 
are practically unorganized and uncontrolled ; the latter, together 
with a few aided indigenous schools, are under the direct adminis- 
tration of a department of Government. Both possess importance ; 
the former, if less effective, have nevertheless some antiquarian 
interest ; the latter are without these picturesque features, but on 
the other hand their existence is one of the essential elements in 
the pohtical system. 

In this section the unaided indigenous schools are described 
first, and the note which follows has been kindly supplied by 
Shekh Muhammad Din, of the Jhelum Bar : — 

“ The total population of the district in 1881 was 589,873 ; of these 
17,336 could read and write or were under instruction. By 1891 the 
population had increased to 609,056, while the number of literate persons 
rose to 24', 539. The 1901 statistics showed that the population liad 
decreased since 1891, the numbers having fallen to 594,0)8, but there 
was nevertheless a slight increase in the number of literate parsons, 
which then amounted to 25,693, The figures in the table which fol- 
lows will show at a glance the number of educated persons in every 
10,000 of each sex according to the Census Keturns of 1881, 1891 and 
1901, respectively : — 





1881, 

1891. 

1901, 

Hales 

«SI 



i 

546 

1 

1 

750 

820 

1 

Females 

• •• 0 

f* ISl S«» 

8'7 

24 

1 

36 


In the last Census, of the educated Classes, 11,969 were Hindus 
(11,587 males and 382 females) and 9,071 Musalmdns (8,715 males and 
356 females). These figures are remarkable, when it is observed that 
the entire Hindu population only amounts to 51,801, while the 
Mnsalmdns number 526,725. This total includes 1,885 males and 87 
females who could read English, 127 being Europeans. 

It will thus appear that education has been less progressive between 
1891 and 1901 than it was between 1881 and 1891. This can to a 
certain extent be explained by a sentence from the Census Beport of 

the Punjab for 1901, Chapter V, paragraph II, which reads as follows: 

“The tendency (in 1901) apparently was to record mere beginners 
as illiterate, because in this, as in other matters, the instructions issued 
for the recent census were read in the light of those issued on 
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previous occasions, and as the rule to record those under instruction 
was omitted it was inferred that beginners were not to be recorded. 

It may be mentioned in passing that there are two native newspapers 
published at Jhelum. the Sirdj-ul-Akhhdy and the Mohydl Gazette, which 
are however of no great consequence. 

There are no maktabs of the old type in the district. Those which 
existed some time back are now extinct, and their place has been 
taken either by the Board Schools or indigenous schools started after 
their model. The latter are now conducted by persons, who formerly 
used to teach in the maktabs, but finding the tendency of the people 
in favour of the Board Schools on the increase could not compete and 
were obliged to adopt the new system. Unable to find employment 
in the Education Department they started indigenous schools of their 
own in the mosques, where pupils are taught up to the Vth Standard, 
though the curricula are lighter than in the Board Schools, Some 
of them have recently even built schools at their own cost and removed 
their pupils from the mosques. In these schools Musalmdns and Hindus 
join equally, as no religious instruction is imparted during school 
hours, and they differ only slightly from the regular Boards Schools, 
to which the students can easily pass on. 

Tho latest returns, which do not include the Tallagang Tahsil, 
show the number of unaided indigenous schools to be 22. Circum- 
stances, among which may be mentioned their supervision by the Edu- 
cation Department and the introduction of regular courses of instruction 
prescribed by that department, have contributed to increase both the 
popularity and the efiicienoy of these schools, to which it is now proposed 
to extend the Grant-in-Aid system. The Inspector of tbe Circle re- 
marked very recently that both in numbers and instruction they were 
on the whole the best in the Circle. 

The private schools numbered 216 in 1905-06, and they were at- 
tended by about 3,800 pupils. In one of them Arabic is taught, in another 
Persian and in a third Sanskrit. In 15 Urdu is the language employed, 
in 22 Gurmukhi, 2 are for instruction in Lauda Mah^.jani; while the 
remaining 174 are attended by 3,017 pupils, who learn the Qiwrdn by rote. 

The sort of Instruction imparted in the mosques at the present 
day can hardly be clas.«ified, audit is also very difficult to call it either 
secular or religious, because it is both at once. However, for the sake 
of convenience it can be said to comprise throe stages or standards. 
Rudimentary, Lower and Higher. At the Rudimentary stage both the 
males and females of all classes take part equally. It consists in 
reading the Quordn without any attempt to understand its meaning 
and the study of a few small books in Punjfibi on the elements of the 
Muhammadan theology, ceremonial and jurisprudence. Some students 
generally of the male class are made to learn the Quordn by heart. 
Ever since the time of the Prophet this practise of learning the Q^lordn by 
heart has prevailed amonsrst Musalmfins : hence their boast that not 
a single verse of their Holy Book has been changed. Every year 
thousands of people learn the book by heart without knowing its mean- 
ing, and once a year, in the month of Bamzdn, they assemble in large 
numbers and repeat it at the time of evening prayer. The practice, if 
not otherwise advantageous, remarkably devrlopes the memory of the 
person who learns the book. The Jhelum District, and especially _ the 
Chakwdl qrud Tallagang Tahsils, are celebrated amongst Musalm^ns jast pro- 
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ducing a large number of “Hafizes”, for so these persons are called. At CHAP, 

the same time they can scarcely be called literate. In the case of male Hi, L 

children this form of tuition is cocducted by the Imam of the mosque in Education 
person, in the case of female children by his wife, their cliarges being and 
practically nominal. It is very curious that no classification worth the Literacy, 
name is attempted, though there may be as many as 50 children in one g 
n)osqae,each of whom is receiving separate attention from the teacher. instructbu ia 

the moaques. 

The Lower Standard begins with the reading of small selections of 
Persian poetry, such as Karima, and writing. The course takes seven years ; 
the most advanced students scarcely learn to read and write, and when they 
leave the mosque after wasting so much of their early life they are no better 
than their illiterate brethren. They do no Arithmetic and know nothing 
of Accounts, Geography or History. A little letter writing is attempted. 

At the Higher Standard the scholars are divided into two divisions. 

The first consists of those who desire only the secular education which is 
confined to Persian ; the second of those who wish to acquire a religious as 
well as a secular, education. The highest ambition of the first class is to be 
able to read and write fluently : the latter have to study both Arabic and 
Persian and aspire in time to the position of an Imam of the mosque or 
a native physician. The pupils of the first division begin with the 
GuUsldn of Sa’adi and finish only when they have read the Bostan, 

Zulaikhd, Sihandar Ndma, a course which may take years to complete. 

The pupils of the second division begin early to acquire a knowledge of 
Arabic grammar. After this they proceed to Logic and Philosophy and 
along with those subjects they learn tafsir hadis and fiqah. Tliere are 
no regular classes for these advanced students, who are consequently 
compelled to wander about from place to place in search of proper 
instruction. Thera are no waqfs or endowments in the district, and these 
scholars and teachers invariably depend upon the charity of the people 
of the village or town in which they live. 

The secret of the success of the mosque instruction in developing 
the memory Hes in the slow progross at the beginning, which ensures a 
sound foundation, and the constant repetition of the same book. 

Agriculturists’ children generally receive Rudimentary education, but 
a fair number of them now go to ihe Board and Mission Schools. Some 
of them even go in for higher educa^inn and obtain degrees. Traders’ 
children also receive Rudimentary instruction as far as the religious side 
is concerned. Their system of Accounts and Book-keepmg they learn from 
their fathers or relations, the script employed being generally Landa Hindi, 

There is no regular institution for imparting such instruction in the district, 
except a Mahdjani branch at the Municipal Board High School at Pind 
DhdanKhdn. Artisans’ children generally receive no education worth the 
name. Very few of them undergo even Rudimentary education. 

Female education is very backward in the district. There are only Female 
seven regular indigenous scliools for girls; four of them are for Hindus Indigenous 
and the instruction in these is given in Gunnukhi. The other three are for education. 
Muhammadan girls, who learn in Urdu. Otherwise they have to be con- 
tent with the Rudimentary education described above, or acquire \vhat 
they can at the house of the Bibi. Latterly there has also been a tendency 
to send girls to the Boys’ indigenous schools, and some persons have 
begun to employ private teachers for their daughters. But it is to be 
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CHAP. feared that the pardah system and the paucity of qualified female teachers 
III.'-I. will for sometime stand in the way of substantial progress in the direc- 
tiou of female education.” 


Education 

and 

Literacy. 

The Govern- 


The GoYernment system of education comprises High, Middle 
and Primary Schools ; all are under the general control of the 
ment system. Inspector of Schools, Ea-walpindi Circle, to whom, as well as to the 
Deputy Commissioner, the District Inspector of Schools is subor- 
dinate. The following account has been brought up to date as 
far as possible. It includes the Tallagang Tahsil, which now forms 
part of the Attock District. 

High School. ipjjg High Schools are three in number, a Government School 
at Jhelum, a Board School at Find Dadan Khan, and an Aided School 
at Dalwal under the management of the Catholic Mission there. 


Middle 

Schools. 


Primary 

Schools. 


Female 

edacatioD, 


The Middle Schools are situated at Tallagang, Chakwal, 
Jhelum, Sangoi, Kala, Rohtas and Bhon. The first five of these are 
Anglo- Vernacular ; the Schools at Chakwal and Tallagang are under 
the management of the District Board; those at Jhelum and Sangoi 
are Aided Schools, controlled by the American United Presbyterian 
Mission at the former place. The School at Kala was founded 
by the late Sardar Bahadur Rattan Singh and is also an Aided 
one. The two Schools at Rohtas and Bhon are under the District 
Board ; they differ from the other Middle Schools in being Ver- 
nacular only. 

The Primary Board Schools are at Chakri, Bheth, Ohutala, 
Domeli, Chak Abdul Khaliq, Bishandaur, Maira, Malot, Lehri, 
Surgdhan, Baragawah, Akra Mohra, Darapur, Tahlianwala, Saila, 
Sultanpur, Padri, Dulmial, Pindi Saidpur, Haranpur, Pinnanwd 
Wahali, Nurpur, Sauwal, Dhariala Jalap, Ahmadabad, Khewra, 
Dhuddi Phaphra, Kandwa], Bhuchal Kalan, Ara, Hasola, Kariala, 
Murid, Padshahani, Balkassar, Dulla, Dhaniggi Rupwal, Dhudial, 
Ohdarwal, Sadwal, Munde, Mangwal, Lawa, Pachnand, Chinji, Pihra 
Fattial, KotSarang, Thoha Mahram Khan, Dhurnal, Trap and Jabbi. 
Of these the Schools at Sultanpur, Padri, Bhuchal Kalan, Ara, 
Jabbi and Mangwal are zaminddri Schools; the remainder are 
ordinary Primary Schools. Besides these there are 48 aided 
Primary Schools, of which one is a zarainddn School, one an 
ordinary Primary School, and all the rest indigenous schools, 
where the courses of instruction are somewhat lighter. 

Female education, as has been already indicated, is still in a 
very backward stage. The ^rls’ schools, which number 18, are all 
Primary, and the average daily attendance is not lai’ge. Those at 
Jhelum, Sangoi, Bishendaur, Saidpur, Bhon, Chakwal, Balkassar, 
Dhudial and Sar Kalan are aided by Government ; there is also 
an ordinary Primary Mission School at Jhelum, and indigenous 
schools at Haranpur, Kala and Chakwal, all of which receive aid 
from Government. Two schools for girls at Tallagaog and one each 
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at Bohtas, Jabbi, and Find DMan Khan are maintained from Dis- 
trict Board funds. Quite recently a School has been opened at 
Bind DMan Khan for Hindu girls, which is also maintained by 
the District Board, 

The more notable of these schools deserve some special men- 
tion. The most important is the Government High School at Jhelum. 
It was founded as a Vernacular School in 1855. In 1860 it became 
a District School, and an English Department was added to it. 
In 1861 it was made over to the Mission, and Government resumed 
charge of it in 1870. Sixteen years later it was placed under 
the control of the Municipal Committee, and in 1891 it was raised 
to the status of a High School. During the last 5 years Sanskrit 
and Arabic have been regularly taught. Recently, in 1905, the 
school was resumed again by Government. 

The High School at Find Dadan Khan was formerly an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School ; it became a High School in November, 
1904. 

The Dalwal Mission School, or to give its full name, the Salt 
Range High School, is perhaps the most interesting in the District. 
It was formerly a Board Frimary School : in January, 1900, it was 
handed over to the Capuchin Mission of Lahore, and it became a High 
School in April, 1903. It is situated at an altitude of 2,400 feet, in 
a climate which is never rendered intolerable by excessive heat, 
and the boys enjoy considerable immunity from sickness. There 
are two boarding houses, for Christians and non-Christians, and the 
school is generally in a very flourishing condition. 

Of the Middle Schools, the Board School at Chakwal is the 
most flourishing in the District. It was formerly a Vernacular 
School, but an English Department was added in 1838. 

The school at Tallagang was started as a village Primaiy School 
in 1856. It was raised to the status of a Vernacular Middle 
School in 1881, and became Anglo- Vernacular in 1894. 

There is an Anglo- Vernacular Frimary School at Dandot, 
attended by about 40 boys. It is maintained by the income 
from fees and a grant from the Railway Department, and 
controlled by the Manager of the Coal Mines at Dandot. For 
these reasons it is not included under the table at the end of the 
section. 

The following table shows the number of schools and scholars 
of the several classes and the progress made during the last six 
years. It should be remembered with reference to this and the 
next table that Tahsil Tallagang was separated from the Jhelum 
District with effect from 1st Aprf, 1904 : consequently the last two 
years do hot include figures for Tallagang ' v 
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Statistics of 
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The following table shows the total expenditure on education 
distributed between Provincial, District Board and Municipal Funds —L 
during the same years : — Me^caJ. 

Statistics of 

Gross expendihire on education from various Funds during the last eipenditore. 

six years. 


Tears. 

1 

4 

Provincial 

Revenues, 

District 

Fund. 

Municipal 

Fund, 

Jhelum, 

M unicipal 
Fund, Find 
Dadan 
Khau, 

Total. 

1900-01 

2,775 

23,093 

7,574 

3,950 

37,392 

1901-02 

2,885 

23,982 

8,200 

4,383 

39,450 

1902-03 

2,799 

1 

25,082 

8,392 

4,550 

40,823 

1903-04 

1 

3,181 

26,587 

8,965 

4,634 

43,367 

1904 03 

4,420 

26,803 

8,649 

6,274 

46,146 

1905-06 

12,875 

27,456 

2,294 

7,027 

41,392 


Section J — Medical- 

This department is under the general administration of the District staff, 
Civil Surgeon. During the cold weather the District and Civil dispensanss 
Station form a separate charge : in the summer months one of the ““ * 

Regimental Surgeons in the cantonment holds collateral control 
of them, when the Civil Surgeon is usually transferred to Murree. 

The charge formerly included as many as 8 dispensaries, which 
were situated at Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Chakwal, Tallagang, 

Kallar Kahar, Lawa, Kala, Wahalf, besides the Gocd Samaritan 
Female Hospital and Police Hospital at Jbelum. The dispensary at 
the Sadr Station was opened in 1858 and is situated in the Northern 
outskirts of the town. The dispensaries are administered directly 
by Assistant Surgeons at Find Dadan Khan, Chakwal and Jhelum 
and Hospital Assistants at the remaining establishments. There 
are no Lunatic or Leper Asylums in the district. The following 
table, supplied by thf- Civil Surgeon, shows statistics since 11*00 
of patients treated and accommodation, and since 19(*2 of ( perations 
performed. It will be observed that no st-itistics appear tor 
Kala after 1900, at the end of which year this dispensary was 
closed, or for Lawa and Tallagang after 1903 owing to the transfer 
of the Tallagang Tahsil to the Attock District : — 
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CHAP. • Statement of patients, accommodation, and operations in the dispensaries 

frommO-Oi 


Medical. 

Statistics of 

S CMBEE OF 

PATIENTS. 


Numbib. of beds. 

patients, 

accommoda- Dispinsart. 

tion and oper- 
ations. 

d 

4.3 

o 

Operations. 

Male. 

1 

Femals. 

1900. 

Jhelnm 

332 

20,546 


12 

4 

Find Oadan Khan 

444 

25,276 

... 

32 

10 

Chakwal ... ... 

162 

14,856 


12 

4 

Tal agang 

57 

11,480 


5 

2 

Kallar Kahac 


4,435 


• •t 

... 

Lawa 


9,590 


• •• 


Kala 


5,106 


• •• 


Wahati 

ii 

4,154 

... 

4 

... 

Good Samaritan Female Hospital 

147 

13,238 

... 


30 

Jhelam Police Hospital 

126 

1,456 


14 


1901. 

Jhelam 

536 

23,077 


12 

4 

Find Dadan Khan 

529 

20.820 

... 

32 

8 

Chaknal 

317 

16 438 


12 

4 

Tallagang 

94 

12,896 

... 

5 

2 

Kallar Kahar 

• *» 

2,298 

... 

... 

... 

Lawa 


9,215 

... 

... 

... 

Kala 




... 

Wahili ... 

26 

4,169 

,,, 

4 


Good Samaritan Female Hospital 

148 

13,306 

... 

... 

30 

Jhelam Police Hospital 

100 

910 


14 


1902. 

Jhelam 

509 

24,094 

836 

12 

4 

Find Dadan Kh4n ... 

540 

23,111 

731 

32 

8 

Chakwal ... 

425 

16,307 

725 

12 

4 

Tallagang ... 

105 

14,874 

394 

5 

2 

Kallar Kahar 

60 

4,409 

82 

2 


Lawa 


9,400 

242 


... 

Kala ... 

• •• 





Wahali 

14 

4,359 

66 

4 


Good Samaritan Female Hospital 

148 

14,993 



30 

Jhelam Police Hospital 

100 

501 

15 

i4 

• •• 

1903. 

Jhelam 

459 

28,666 

889 

22 

12 

Find Dadan Khan 

672 

27,780 

1,063 

572 

32 

8 

Chakwal ... 

336 

15,801 

12 

4 

Tallagang 

79 

16,330 

454 

5 

2 

Kallar Kahar 

58 

4,573 

58 

2 

... 

Lawa 


9,130 

189 

... 


Kala . 




... 


Wahili 

48 

6,928 

104 

2 

2 

Good Samaritan Female Hospital 

127 

15,145 

... 


30 

Jhelam Police Hospital 

132 

1,428 

31 

14 


1904. 

Jhelam 

797 

29,623 

889 

20 

8 

Find Dadan Khan 

491 

19,443 

731 

32 

8 

Chakwal ... 

358 

15,010 

714 

20 

4 

Tallagang ... 






Kallar Kahar 

63 

5,789 

82 

2 

... 

Lawa 




«ai 

Kala 

• a* 





Waha'i 

42 

^695 

66 

2 

2 

Good Samaritan Female Hospital 

177 

5,734 

105 


26 

Jhelam Police Hospital 

94 

1,266 

31 

14 

••• 
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Th© following tables show the details of income and expendi- 
ture affecting the dispensaries. No figures are available for the 
Good Samaritan Female Hospital or the Police Hospital, which are 
therefore omitted from the lists : — 


Statement showing income in rupees of the dispensaries from 1900-04. 


Name of Dispensary. 

Government contribution 
for salaries. 

Local Pond contribu- 
tion. 

Municipal Fnnd contri- 
bution. 

a 

G 

0) 

s 

a 

<Si 

► 

c 

C 

o 

a 

o 

o 

a 

1-4 

a 

o 

u 

bm 

a 

s 

a 

•n = 

c 

a 

.a « 

CO 

a 

.2* 

*S 

s 

u 

a 

a 

o 

OJ 

0 
>2 
'3 

1 

Total income. 

1900. 

Jhelnm 

Find Dadan Khan ... 
Chaiwal 

Tallagang 

Kaller Kahar 

Lawa 

Kala 

wataif I;; ;;; 

792 

500 

540 

3,185 

1,461 

1,015 

1,322 

180 

140 

2,577 

4,029 

48 

87 

21 

80 

18 

435 

199 

122 

14 

3,327 

5,480 

3,206 

1,461 

1,015 

1,322 

615 

339 

1901. 

JheJuoi ... 

Find Dadan Khan ... 

Chakwal 

Tallagang ... ... 

Kallar Kahir ... 

Lawa 

Kala ..v ;;; 

WahaK 

792 

1,000 

3,540 

365 

1,281 

.591 

1,032 

240 

2,713 

3,874 

... 

96 

87 

21 

21 

21 

160 

5,663 

161 

20 

... 

3,991 

5,473 

3,386 

1,302 

591 

1,032 

5,903 

1902. 

Jhelnm 

Pind Dadan Khan ... ... 

Cbakwal 

Tallagatig 

Kallar Kahar 

Lawa 

K41a 

wahiK ;;; 

792 

1,000 

540 

3,547 

1,796 

967 

507 

591 

5,105 

5,129 

48 

87 

4 

1 

32 

168 

41 

6,325 

6,590 

3,579 

1,796 

677 

950 

591 

1903. 








Jhelum 


1,000 

7,645 

48 

48 

96 

8,837 

Fina Dadan Khan ... 

792 

540 

4,103 

87 

13 

5 

5'540 

Chafcw&l 


3,708 





3'?08 

Tallagang 


1,632 





1,’632 

Kallar Kahar 


832 





832 

Lawa 

Kala 


909 

... 

••• 

... 


909 

wahiif 

... 

878 

... 


... 

... 

878 

1904. 








Jhelnm 


1,000 

4,048 

96 

23 

282 

5,449 

Find Dadan Khan ... 

792 

540 

4,333 

43 

10 

2 

5,720 

Chakwal 


3,658 





3^658 

Tallagane 







Kallar Kahar 

Lawa 

... 

911 

... 



... 

911 

Kala 







... 

Wahilf 

... 

^5 

484 

... 

... 

... 

7(^ 


CHAP. 
Ill, J. 

Medical- 

Income of 
diipensaries. 
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fl TT'A'P - Statement showing expenditure in rupees of the dispensaries from 1900-04. 


Kedical. 

Xspenditare 
of . diapen* 

eariee. Name of Dispensarj. 

Salaries. 

Medicine. 

Diet, 

Miscellaneous charges. 

Building repairs. 

Total expenditure. 

Medical officers. 

1 

[ 

Nurses, j 

Servants. 

1 

English. ^ 

Bazaar. J 

1900. 










Jhetum 

778 


656 

1,070 

99 

299 

384 

47 

3,333 

Fiud Uadan Khan 

3,413 


539 



187 

287 

400 

4,858 

Chakwal 

1,547 


412 

837 

129 

109 

170 


3,204 

Tallngang 

330 

.. 

402 

406 

47 

32 

147 

116 

1,480 

Eallar Kahar 

291 


259 

350 

27 


55 

31 

1,013 

Lawa 

420 


192 

553 

35 


57 

64 

1,321 

Eala 

290 


124 

171 

5 


23 

... 

613 

Wahili 

152 


131 

11 

28 


14 

... 

336 

1901, 










Jhelum 

1,537 


641 

796 

132 

258 

480 

123 

3,967 

Find Uadan Khan 

3,538 

73 

607 

8n4 

40 

217 

189 

73 

5,591 

Chakwil 

2,108 


463 

307 

65 

118 

188 

134 

3,383 

Tallagang 

330 


875 

200 

05 

27 

119 

84 

1,700 

Eallar Eabar 

169 


112 

206 

16 

,** 

34 

51 

588 

Liwa ... 

420 


192 

249 

39 


81 

60 

1,031 

Eala 






,,, 


• >> 

... 

^TahSli 

240 

... 

158 

457 

23 


”22 

5,000 

5,900 

1903. 










Jlielam 

1,148 

319 

468 

776 

779 

3)0 

3,103 


6,903 

Find Dadan Kban ... 

3,492 

220 

582 

434 

39 

186 

314 

92 

5,359 

Cbakwal 

2,007 


446 

531 

77 

169 

226 

66 

3,582 

Tallagang 

390 


498 

420 

56 

43 

155 

232 

1,794 

KaUar Kabar 

300 


204 

47 

29 


66 

30 

676 

Lanra 

385 


206 

199 

31 

'4 

82 

39 

946 

Kala 









... 

Wahali 

297 


139 

"97 

17 


37 


587 

1903. 










Jhelum 

1,200 


395 

663 

98 

159 

359 

4,466 

7,340 

Find Dadan Kban ... 

3,169 


634 

644 

49 

81 

281 

23 

4,881 

Chakwal 

2,316 


353 

369 

63 

215 

184 

106 

3,606 

TallxgaDg 

450 


381 

269 

51 

32 

121 

226 

1,530 

Eallar Kabar 

300 


220 

170 

28 


83 

20 

821 

Lawa 

416 


182 

141 

28 


92 

48 

907 

Eala 






... 


... 


W ahali 

300 

• • 

141 

144 

34 


"57 


676 

1904. 










Jhelam ... 
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Apart from the work of the Civil Surgeon and his Assistants, 
there are a number of hakims practising privately, and not a few 
quack dealers in charms and nostrums ; of these the former have 
some importance as the intermediaries to whom quinine is supphed 
for sale to the villagers. The population is generally a healthy 
one, although it is liable to suffer from short and sudden epidemics, 
which commit great ravages, and cause an abnormal rise in the 
death-rate. 


CHAP. 
III. J. 


Hedical. 


The only active sanitary measures enforced in the District Sanitary 
are those embraced in the spheres of Municipal Conservancy and vaccination. 
Government Vaccination. Village sanitation there is practically 
none. Vaccination is carried out everywhere in the District, though 
it is compulsory only within the Municipalities of Jhelum and 
Find Dadan Khan. It is generally primary, but there were 573 
re-vaccinations in 1903-04 and 1,900 in 1904-05. The following 
table shows the cost of this department, the percentage of the 
population vaccinated, and the total number cf vaccinations of 
both kinds carried out during the years 1900-05, The decrease in 
the number of vaccinations during the last year is easily accounted 
for by the transfer of the Tallagang Tahsfl to the Attock District 
in the previous year. 



Vaccination in this District. 

Vear, 

Cat*’, of Depart, 
ment. 

Percentage of 
population 
proteosed. 

Total number of 
vaccioatioDB. 

1900-01 

Bs. 

2,094 

3-22 

19,514 

19014)2 

2,119 

3'65 

21,529 

1903-03 

2,227 

3-24 

19,216 

1903-04 

2,174 

3’03 

I 18,003 

1904-05 

3,562 

2-55 

; 12,834 


The following note, which Captain Corry, i.ii.s., Civil Surgeon, n a t;i y e 
has been kind enough to write, de.xcribes very fully the methods of 
the numerous hakims practising in the District and the popular 
ideas on the art of healing : — 

Jhelnm is no exception to the general rule as regards native practi- 
tioners. They are almost all of them men without any diploma from a 
recognised school. There are five different types : — 

(1) So-called hakims, who belong to the family of hakims and have ^ 
learnt the art either from their fathers or from others of their Hafa'ms. 
class. They are taught medicine after a preliminaiy study of Urdu 
and Persian, and practise it first under the supervision of thei r 
teacherg and only afterwards independently. 
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(2) Common drnggiats, or dealers in indigenous drugs. These persons 
first open a shop and deal only in drugs. Presently they begin to 
treat patients by using the prescriptions which are sent to them 
hy the hakims. They also read two well known books in Urdu 
and Puujabi named ddr-ul-shmfa and khairmunukh, which 
contain the symptoms and signs given in the form of poetry. 
Gradually they sign their name as hakim so-and-so, and paint 
word hakim on their signboard. Their knowledge is very 
superficial, and, apart from a certain empirical skdl they are 
totally unacquainted with scientific methods. 

(3) Vaids : of these there are very few in the District. They chiefly use 
herbs and metaUic oxides called kushtas. 

(4) Sanydsis : these are chiefly Hindu faqirs, who go from place to 
place treating venereal diseases, impotence, sterility and 
phthisis. They use very dangerous drugs such as arsenic and 
mercury, rarely gold chloride and occasionally herbs. Their chief 
places of resort are Tilla and Kitas, where they assemble in large 
numbers from various parts of the country at the Baisdkhi fair. 
Many people come to these places to find some good Sanydsi 
and either take him to their homes or get medicine from him. To 
the same class belong the alchemists who are bckcved to have 
the power to turn copper into gold and tin into silver, though 
the number of those who can really bring about a change, is a 
fact which even those who believe in the possibihty of this metallic 
transformation are in doubt. 

(5) Maulvis, or preachers in mosques : these also practise medicine. 
In old days instruction in certain medical books used to be given 
to maulvis as part of their Arabic course. The practice, though 
now less in vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then one 
does meet a maulvi who has got a fair knowledge of the undni 
medicine. Some of them even know how to do venesection. 

These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the art of healing. 
Those who practise surgery may also be briefly described. First among these 
is the common Barber. To a superficial observer he only appears as a 
trimmer of the cuticular appendages, but to one who knows him more fully 
he is also a surgeon. He can pull out a tooth with his crude zambur (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification with his ever 
ready razor. Many a time he may be seen holding the forehead of a village 
boy on his knee and scarifying the nape of his neck, showing the black venous 
blood to the anxious mother as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot. 
Some of them treat ulcers, generally using copper sulphate and wax as the 
bases of their ointments. 

Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Pahlwdn, whose sole 
business is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In the village this duty often 
falls to the common weaver who is beheved to be an expert in his art. Bone- 
setting is effected by extension and counter-extension. To keep the broken 
ends in place a very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is made containing 
yolk of eggs, coriander powder, and some herbs called maiddsak and sajji. This 
is painted over the broken part, pieces of bamboo stick are placed on is lengthwise 
and over this another coating of the same stuff. The rule, or rather I should say 
the misrule, is to bandage tightly. Very often such patients are brought to 
the hospital with flmbs either gangrenous from obstructed circulation or 
verging on mortification, and it falls to the lot of not a few of us either to 
amputate or perform some less serious operation. Kednction of dislocations is 
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always preceded by nibbing with sweet oil followed by manipulation. The 
patient is told to he passive and the operation continues for several days. 

The third speciahst in surgery is the much reputed Rawal. His chief, 
or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. .Many of us must have seen 
the spoiled eyes of patients who come to hospital for cataract extraction. He 
does not take the lens out, but simply pushes it back into the vitreous and after 
getting his fee, bandapng the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away ^ving directions that the eye is not to be opened for 3 days— time 
enough for him to be out of reach. Two places in this District are the 
headquarters of rdwals, whence they go forth to distant countries, including 
even Africa and Central Asia. These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shahan- 
ki-Dheri, both in the Chakwal Tahsil. , But his services are less and less in 
demand as, hke the use of quinine, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 

Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets for leech 
apphcation : and mention must also be made of the women who come to cup 
patients with the hollow horns of certain animals. These latter place the 
horn on the part affected, suck air out of it by placing their mouth on the thin 
end and then keep it applied tiU the proper effect is produced. Under this 
head mention must also be made of the specialists in circumcision. They are 
commonly barbers, but only those of experience attempt the operation. The 
principle is the same as our own, only no sutures are used. The mucous 
membrane covering the glans is forcibly pushed back. Bleeding is controlled 
by fine cow dung which is dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over 
the wound. Water dressing is applied, if swelling appears. 

Another class of practitioners are known as Jardhs. They go about 
from place to place with a small round box containing their instruments and 
dressings. They can remove necrosed bones by forceps and can dress 
various kinds of wounds and ulcers. 

These different groups having been described, a few examples may be 
cited to show how the hakims treat tfie more common complaints. 

(1). Fever: this they say is the result of a certain poison in the blood. 
They give it several names, but the treatment is much the same in each case. 
In acute fevers, even when the temperature is very high, they will never put 
any thing cold on the head, saying that this treatment causes brain fev'er. 
Milk they do not prescribe, alleging that it contains fat and that fat is injurious 
during fever. The principle is to deplete the system and give vegetables and 
pulses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps from seeing 
us prescribe this diet mtliout hesitation. For thirst they advise sharbnts of 
tamarind and prune and nrq gaozabdn. As reg;ards the use of purgatives, they 
sometimes refuse them at the start, but generally permit them after some days. 
(2). Pneumonia: venesection is the rule with old hakims. Food is the 
same as in ordinary fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (3). Plague : 
tonics for the heart and caustics for the bubo are generally prescribed. 
(4) . Dysentery : purgatives and mucilaginous and demulcent drinks made from 
such drugs as Taafgul (PUntaga ovata) are prescribed, when it is thought 
to be due to scybulse ; otherwise astringents, like ginger, bael fruit or 
mango-seed. (5). Cholera is believed to be the result of bad air. The 
treatment for this disease is eliminative in nature at the beginning, and 
the drugs prescribed are nutmeg and cloves during the cold stage, tonics 
for the heart, opium, red pepper and asafcetida for controUing diarrhoea 
when excessive, ginger and sweet oil for rubbing on the body, with khichri 
(ddl and rice) for food. Gram water is also given, and rice water ^ to allay 
thirst, (6), Small'pOZ is thought popularly to be the manifestation of a 
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Goddess “Mata Devi.” It is believed to be due to the menstrual blood, 
which is sucked in by the child in utero. In cold climates this material is 
destroyed. Very white people and albinos escape. The treatment adopted 
is intended to cleanse the blood; ludhrdk is given after rubbing it up in 
rosewater, and pearls applied externally in the form of powder. Milk is 
given along with raunakhd to bring the pocks out. When the disease matures 
roasted gram is given to cause desiccation. (7) Tonsillitis : the treatment is 
as follows : — gargles of the pulp of cassia boiled in milk, leeches ex- 

ternally, and sharbat of mulberry internally. The abscess is generally opened 
by the barber. (8) . Gravel : the treatment prescribed is directed to pro- 
mote fulmination, hot fomentation of poppy-heads or khash-khdsh, hot affusion 
on the kidneys, baths, sang-i yahiid a.ndjau khdr to dissolve the stone. Meat 
is avoided. (9). Gout : The cause is thought to be phlegm and wind in 
the system. Purgatives are 6rst prescribed, afterwards ginger or tdrdmird 
or harmal takeninternally; locally oils of the same drugs are employed. Milk 
is avoided, meat and ddl recommended. Rice is not prohibited. (10). Syphilis: 
Mercury and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with sarsaparilla, chiretta, 
papra, and undb internally as blood purifiers. For local use cachu murdd 
sang, and burnt A:a«ri shell are recommended. Salivation is thought to be 
highly beneficial, as it is believed that after this process the poison is not 
transmitted to offspring, and sweating is similarly regarded. (11). Dfopsy : 
three kinds are commonly distinguished, [a) Windy [tabbi) or tympanitis, 
(b) lehmi or general anasarca ; (c) zakki or ascites. The disease is attributed 
to liver and stomach troubles. The principles of treatment may be summarized 
as follows : — purgatives like camel’s milk, milk of euphorbiaceous plants, rhu- 
barb solution, arq of kainch mainch (mako) . Diaphoresis is effected by placing 
the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and diuretics such as anise and kdsni 
arqs are also enjoined. Cures can be effected in the initial stages of the 
disease, but not later on. (12). Phthisis : A distinction is made between 
consumption, called tap diq, in which there is no haemoptysis, and sil in which 
there is haemoptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, and 
fourthly that of diarrhoea. The first two stages are curable, the third only 
rarely and fourth never. Cold and tar things like camphor, arq of milk, 
pearls and other tonics, barley-water, gram soup, dried turnips, and soups 
made from birds are generally prescribed. Opium is not usually permitted. 


Popular Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas of treatment 

methods of would not be devoid of interest, 
treatment. 

Cauterization is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, sciatica and 
deep-seated pains. 

For ague cake another peculiar treatment is at times resorted to. A man, 
who is believed to be expert in that special method, places the cutting edge of 
a sword on the enlarged organ and presses on it with all his force, reading 
something while keeping up the pressure. This is done several times and it 
is said that the organ gets reduced and blood clots are passed per rectum. 

For malarial fevers to check the paroxysms a .sort of charm is written 
on a leaf, commonly of hanydn, and the patient is told to look at it till the 
attack is past. 


For neuralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper which 
is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place affected. It is 
supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 


For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 

Ram’s fat from the tail end is plastered on the head in wwea of tetanan. 
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In cases of general weakness nutmeg and almonds are prescribed as CHAP, 
stimulants. Ill, J. 

Demons are thought to be the cause of many obscure complaints, Hedical. 
especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To wash the face of sick 
persons and especially to clean the eyes of children, wI en they are suffering 
from any sort of eye complaint, is strictly forbidden. Cowdung poultices are treatiawiit.' 
always the first step towards hastening maturity in an absces'*. Milk anAghi 
are often taken by persons who suffer from stone in the bladder for their sup- 
posed anodyne and diuretic effect. Villagers frequently visit the tombs of 
saints before undergoing any serious operations. Thi'i is especiallv the case 
with chronic rheumatism and sufferers from neuralgia. Ventilation is not at all 
favoured as a means to health. Putting bed covering over the I'atient’s face, 
surrounding him with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same 
room, all these are expedients, the efficiency of which it requires tact and 
persuasion to prove futile. Every food stuff is believed to possess qualities 
either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, ora combination of these four 
properties ; and, when a medicine is prescribed, the mother will invariably 
ask whether it be hot or cold> &c. 

English medicines are generally believed to be hot and dry in their 
effects. 
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CHAPTER IV -PLACES OF INTEREST- 

Apart from the towns described below, most of tbe places 
of interest in the district have already been dealt with in the 
foregoing pages ; but for facility of reference those places and the 
pages of the Gazetteer, which will be found to contain particulars 
about them, are here detailed. 

Pages. 

Ahmadabad 38, 56—61 

Baghanwala 198, 200 


Bhon. 

Bhon is situated in the Chakwal Tabsil and lies only 8 miles 
from the Tahsil headquarters. Its population has risen from 5,080 
in 1881 to 5,196 in 1891 and 5,340 in 1901 ; it possesses a consider- 
able number of paZ-Z: /-built houses, and two masonry tanks. It 
is also provided with a school-building. Many families from 
among its inhabitants obtain service under Government from 
generation to generation. 

It is situated, like Chakwal, with which it is connected, by a 
tonija service, on high ground intersected by ravines. The climate 
is dry and healthy. 

Chakwal. 

Chakwal is the headquarters of a Tahsil, situated nearly equi- 
distant from Bind Dadan Khan and Tallagang and 54 miles west of 
Jhelum ; latitude 32° 56' ; longitude 72° 54' ; population according 
to the Census of 1901, 6,520. The buildings in the town are 
unpretentious. It has a bdzdr from south to north, and from east 
to west a grain market. The town also possesses a police station, 
a school, a dispensaiy, and a circuit bungalow. The main road from 
Bind Dadan Khan to Riiwalpindi passes through Chakwal. Inhere is 
an encamping-ground adjoining the district bungalow. 

It had once a Municipal Committee, but this was abohshed many 
years ago. The place has, hoAvever, been a Notified Area since 1901. 
Chakwal has fium time immemorial been the seat of administration 
in the Dhanni country. It is said to have been founded by 
a Mair Rajput from Jammu, whose descendants are at the present 
day proprietors of the land in the neighbourhood. It is stiU the 
of tfio tribe. It is well situated on high firm ground, 
and drained by several ravines of a description which forms the 
di^mgmshing feature of the neighbourhood. The town has a 
moderate trade in grain, more notably in wheat and gram, the staple 
products of the neighbourhood ; and is celebrated for its manufac- 
ture or superior shoes and sandals ornamented with tinsel, which 
are much prized by Bunjab women, and are exported to distant 
marts. It is also well known for embroidered phulltdns of very 
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' good quality, which merchants come to purchase from places as far 
distant as Lahore and Amritsar, "there is a tonga service between 
Chakwal and Mandra, where the road to Eawalpindi meets the 
railway. 

Pages. 

199—202 

36,52 

... ... ... 37 

25 

36, 52 

37 , 38 , 53—56 

Jbelcm. 

The town of Jhelum lies in north latitude 32° 56', east longi- 
tude 73° 47', and has a population of 14,951 persons. It is 
situated on the right or high bank of the river of that name, 
the main stream running very cl se to the town and thus afford- 
ing great facilities for drainage. There are no gioves or gardens 
round the town, but the scene from the bank on the other side of 
the river is picturesque ; first the broad expanse of the rippling 
stream fringed with trees, from among whicli the church spire 
rises, a conspicuous object ; beyond, verdant undulating land rising 
in the background to the Pabbi hills, a solitary range thrown across 
the plain, at right angles to the higher northern mountains. The 
view from the Eailway Bridge also towards the snows on a clear 
winter’s day is very fine. 

The civil lines and public offices he about a mile to the north- 
east of the town, and about the same distance to the south-west 
the cantonments are situated, in lands not many years ago “almost 
entirely destitute of vegetation,” the ground being hard and stony, 
rendering the growth of the trees planted on the road sides slow in 
the extreme ; trees have, however, grown up considerably since 
then, though the cantonments are still rather bare and unin- 
viting. 

The town is traversed by two main streets ninning east to 
west and north to south, the one passing through the other and 
forming the principal chiuk, which is not known by any parti- 
cular name. The town being small and of somewhat modern ori- 
gin, there are no buildings of note j some of the houses, with 
river frontage, are fairly constructed, and large masonry or brick 
houses, more or less after the European style, are being yearly 
built by prosperous traders, lawyers and others : but the town 
is principally composed of low built mud houses. The streets 
are well paved and are in most cases broad ; the drainage and 
sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, being greatly facilitated 
by the ample water-supply, but the -variable character of the 
river at times causes great inconvenience: a few years ago 
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CHAP.IV. precautions had to be taken lest it should (sarya'irair the town ; now 
Phtcffi of i^ is far off and water for washing is scarce. There is no public 
interest, water-supply on a large scale, but the wells afford excellent drink- 
ing water at a depth of from 18 to 20 feet, and the river water 
is also good. 

The Jhelum cantonments, as above noted, lie about a mile 
to the south-west of the town. The surrounding country is a 
bare plain, and the cantonments themselves have too little 
vegetation. The bare fields give an air of desolation to the place 
which even the stir of military life fails to remove. 

The present town is of modern origin ; it was at one time 
identified with the site of one of Alexander’s cities built in com- 
memoration of his passage of the Jhelum and his victory over 
Porus. But it is possible that the crossing took place many miles 
further down the river. The old town of Jhelum was at the left 
bank of the river and parts of it still exist. About .the year 
1532 A.D. some boatmen from old Jhelum established themselves on 
the right bank for the better management of the ferry, and thus 
founded the modern town. The new settlement gradually grew 
in size and was found at the time of annexation to contain some 
500 houses. 

It was then chosen as the site of a cantonment, and this 
circumstance had a great influence in attracting tradespeople — 
Parsis and others — to the place. This fact, and its position as 
headquarters of the civil authorities of the district, have given 
the town an importance which it would otherwise have wanted. 
For some years it was the seat of the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion. In 1850, however, the headquarters of the Division were 
transferred to Rawalpindi. 

It is certain that an old town once occupied the hillock 
which is now covered by the bungalows of the railway officials. 
This has been dealt with in Chapter I — B. In the Sikh time there 
was a fort at Jhelum to protect the passage of the river, but the 
place was quite unimportant, and was mainly occupied by a settle- 
ment of Mallahs or boatmen. The fort has been absorbed into 
the present town, but is still called Andar Kot. Since the com- 
mencement of British rule Jhehim has thriven mightily. Owing 
to her position she has always been an entrepot for most of the 
trade of the district. But she has owed the greater part of her 
prosperity to the salt traffic, and, when that ceased to flow through 
the town, to the timber and miscellaneous trade. 

Jhelum has always been the trade centre for most of the 
district; and especially (until the railways diverted it), for the salt 
of the Salt Range, which used to be boated up the river from Pind 
Dadan Khan to Jhelum, and thence distributed all over the coun- 
try. The fact that the town formed the terminus of the North- 
Western Railway for some years gave it an extraordinary impekis. 
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But tbe completion of tbe line has in great part diverted the traffic CHAP. IV. 
in salt, which now goes straight through to its destination, 

Jhelum, however, will probably always maintain some position as interest, 
a place of commerce, and a depot for the general trade of the 
district. 


The principal institutions of the town of Jhelum are : — The 
Charitable Dispensary, which occupies a central position in the 
town, in all respects convenient for the community ; the District 
School, which is in close proximity to the town ; the Municipal 
HaU, with a flower garden attached ; this building is well con- 
structed and has two wings of pahka quarters for the accommoda- 
tion of members attending the District Committee, which also 
holds its sittings in the Hall ; the Deputy Commissioner’s Court- 
house, which is surrounded by the Police Office, the Jail, the 
Treasury, and the Treasury Office buildings. 

There are two sarais adjacent to the town — one is on the 
banks of the river, known as Mangal Sain’s sarai, and the other 
that of Devi Das, more recently built, which is more frequented by 
travellers than the older building, as it is nearer the Kailway Station. 
The church, in the cantonments, has a very high and grace^l steeple, 
which can be seen at a considerable distance, from the Railway line 
and other roads. The cantonment possesses a few good bungalows, 
and a small club-house, but most of the buildings are insignificant, 
and the cantonment garden is neglected owing to paucity of funds. 
There is a fine public garden in the Civil Lines adjoining the 
kacheri lands, which is kept in perfect order ; and has lawn-tennis 
courts, &c. 


Further information about Jhelum may be found on reference 
■to pages 30, 60, 61, 72, 73. 
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Pages. 
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48 , 50 

9 , 14 , 25 , 65 , 66 , 133 
189 , 197 
41—46 
50 , 70 


Lawa. 


Lawa is situated in the TaUagang Tahsil, near the western 
border of the district, and a few miles only to the north of the Salt 
Range and mount Sakesar, in latitude 32° 41' ; longitude 720° 69'. 
Its population according to the Census of 1881 is 6,245 ; but it has 
since risen to 6,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1901. Lawa is a large 
Awan village, and its inhabitants are almost exclusively agri- 
culturists There are four or five cliaudhris, and party faction is rife. 
The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, though 
the dhoks or outlying hamlets, which are included in the Census of 
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the town, are very numerous, and scattered over the area of 135 
square miles, which forms the village domain. There is a police 
station at Lawa, also a dispensary : both are very useful. 

Pages. 
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Find Dadan Khax. 

The town of Find Dadan Khan lies in north latitude 32° 35', 
east longitude 73° 5' and contains a population of 13,770 persons. 

It is situated about a mile from the river, and about five miles from 
the foot of the Salt Range. It consists of three distinct portions — 
Find Dadan Khan proper in the centre, Kot Sahib Khan to the 
north-east, and Kot Sultan to the south. To the south-east of the 
town facing the river there are some gardens, which, though not of 
much luxuriance, afford a pleasant contrast to the otherwise bleak 
aspect of the environs, in which saline efflorescence largely 
predominates ; but few now remain, the rest having be^n killed 
by the salt or carried away by the river, wliich a few years ago 
seriously threatened the town. The town has long been an 
important place, and is much better built than any other in the 
district, though it does not possess many wide streets, and those of 
Kot Sahib Khan are distinctly narrow. It has, however, never fuRy 
recovered from the effect of thegreatfloodof July 1893, in which 
many houses fell or were damaged. The drainage of the town is 
attended with considerable difficulty owing to its disadvantageously 
low position on the skirt of a marsh ; recent efforts at sanitary im- 
provement have been attended with some success, and there are 
hopes of further progress. The municipality has two large tanks, 
one at Kot Sahib Khan and the other lying between Kot Sultan 
and Find Dadan Khan proper. The supply of drinking water is, 
however, deficient, that of the wells being brackish both in the town • 
and neiglibourhood: a fresh- water canal cut from the Jhelum sup- 
plies the want for a portion of the year, and a larga well on the 
river bank connected by pipes with the town gives some assistance : 
but on the whole the scarcity of water, and the heat and glare of 
the white crusted soil, make residence at Find Dadan Khan distasteful 
both to European and Natives. • 

Find Dadan Khan was founded in 1623 by Dadan Khan, the 
head of the family of Khokhar Rajputs who reside in the place ; 

Kot Sultan and Kot Sahib Khan were built subsequently by the 
Rajas of the same tribe. The extension of the Railway to the 
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